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INTRODUCTION 


The papers included in this volume have been collected by Father X. S. 
Thani Nay a gam, and the printing process carried out in Pondicherry by Dr. 
F. Gros. 


Apart from a few specialists, most of the authors — to say nothing of their 
readers — pay to diacritical marks a very unequal and meagre tribute, each one 
usually following (steadily or not) a system of his own. Although some attempt 
has been done for consistency according to the transliteration adopted in this 
collection, some discrepancies still remain. Some very common words (e.g. 
sang am) have ordinarily received the most common spelling as well as many 
historical names (e.g. Thesawalamai or Polygar ) and toponyms (e.g. Tanjore ), 
while proper names were often spelt as usual in their owners’ bibliographies 
or bio-data. But what if one finds Tamilnad or Tamil Nadu side by side with 
the hybrid Tamilnddu> when the only correct transliteration (at least in our 
system) is TamiLnatu , the only one to be conspicuously ignored since IATR 
exists ? The editor can crave for indulgence by claiming that he paid to 
diacritics at least as much respect as the authors. He takes the opportunity to 
thank the printers. The Shri Aurobindo Ashram Press in Pondicherry, for 
their cooperation in heartily speeding up the task. 


F.G. 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE - SEMINAR 

OF TAMIL STUDIES 


A Brief Report 


The Third Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies organised by the Inter¬ 
national Association of Tamil Research was held at the ancient and historic 
College de France, place Marcelin-Berthelot, Paris, from 15 to 18 July 1970, 
under the Chairmanship of the President of the Association, Professor Jean 
Filliozat, Professor at the College de France, Director of the Ecole Fran?aise 
d’Extreme-Orient (EFEO), and Director of the French Institute of Indology, 
Pondicherry. Generous facilities were provided by UNESCO, by CIPSH, by 
the authorities of the College de France and the staff of the EFEO, and by the 
Bureau d’accueil of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The First An- 
nouncement of the Conference was widely circulated by the French Institute of 
Indology as well as by the Conference Secretariat in Madras and the Ceylon 
National Unit, and republished in the Journal of Tamil Studies . Many Heads 
of University Departments saw to the circulating of the Announcement among 
their Staff. No special invitations were sent to individuals or to institutions, 
except where such invitations were expressly asked for in order to obtain a grant 
or to obtain leave. The First Announcement which was also an invitation was 
despatched with meticulous care also to all scholars who had participated in the 
First and Second Conferences. The newspapers in Tamil-speaking countries 
gave adequate publicity to the announcements and to the Conference. Subse¬ 
quent announcements were despatched to all those who had registered with the 
Conference Secretariat or made enquiries, and to other prospective scholar 
participants and observers. 


Attendance : 

There were altogether one hundred and twenty registered participants 
and sixty registered observers. Several others from France and England were 
visitors to the Conference Sessions. Of the one hundred and twenty participants, 
there were one from Australia, one from Austria, one from Belgium, one from 
Cambodia, one from Canada, eight from Ceylon, three from Denmark, one 
from Finland, twenty-five from France, eight from West Germany, one from 
French Guiana, two from Holland, twenty from India, one from Japan, 
two from Malaysia, two from Mauritius, one from Martinique, one from 
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from Nigeria, one from Reunion, one from Rumania, one from Sierra Leone, 
.one from Singapore, three from Sweden, two from Switzerland, eight from 
the United Kingdom and five from the U.S.A. The Unesco registered four 
Observers, the Cipsh one. Other Associations which nominated participants 
and observers were the Franco-Indian Association, Paris, the London Tamil 
Cankam, and the Tamil Film and Arts Association, London. A number of visi¬ 
tors from Paris and London attended the Sessions. It is a matter for regret that 
scholars from Czecho-Slovakia, East Germany and Russia did not attend the 
Conference- Seminar. 


Sessions : 

The special aim of the Paris Conference was to acquaint Western scholars 

with the latest developments and research in the various fields of Tamil Studies, 

and the various sessions succeeded in conveying information through survey 

papers and through discussion. Because of the late arrival of some of the papers, 

it was not possible to circularize all papers before the sessions. The opening 

session at which Dr. Malcolm A. Adiseshiah, Acting Director General of Unesco 

delivered the Inaugural Address, was attended also by prominent scholars in 

^ ^ 

fields other than Indian Studies and representatives of cultural institutions m 
Paris. Since the College de France has always asserted its independence of 
politics, invitations are not issued for such academic conferences to non-academic 
groups or to Government officials. The presence of two Ministers of the Madras 
Ministry, the Chief Minister and the Finance Minister, and of the Chief Minister 
of Pondicherry are to be considered historic exceptions. The Chief Minister of 
Madras, the Hon’ble M. Karunanidhi also addressed the opening session in 
Tamil, and the Madras Minister of Finance, Hon’ble M. Mathialakan, addressed 
the opening session in English. Professor Filliozat delivered the address of wel- 
come and the Presidential Address. Mr. A. Subbiah submitted his report on the 
Madras Conference. Proceedings commenced with recorded devotional music 
of Salem Jayalakshmi. An invocatory venpa was sung by Pulavar K. V. Jagga- 
nathan of Madras. 

Attendance at the various sessions was very good in spite of a crowded pro¬ 
gramme, and the discussions contributed not a little to the pooling of information 
on the latest research. A number of topics like the Decipherment of the Indus 
Valley Script, the Chronology of Cankam Literature and the mutual influences 
of Tamil and Sanskrit, occasioned lively discussions, while the papers on Tamil 
Society and Modern Tamil Literature occasioned useful supplementary com¬ 
ments. The sessions were presided over mostly by the President and Vice- 
Presidents of the Association. It was decided to give the same honour to Mr. 
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N. D. Sundaravadivelu, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Madras, and to 
Prof. M. Varadarajan of the same University. The Secretaries-General func-r 
tioned as Secretaries of the sessions and saw to the implementation of the pro¬ 
gramme, and to the disposal of the correspondence along with Prof. Jean Fillio- 
zat. Madame B. Ortoli and Mile Alix Raison gave secretarial assistance, as did 
also the Secretaries of Mr. Emmanuel Pouchpadass, First Secretary of the 
Embassy of India in Paris. French and English were the main languages used at 
the Conference. Tamil was also used by a few participants. 

Altogether thirty survey papers and specialised papers were presented. 
The papers sent by those who were not able to be present in person were not sub¬ 
mitted to the Conference. It was decided that papers not actually submitted at 
the Conference would not be included in the Proceedings. 

At the Concluding Session presided over by Professor X. S. Thani Naya- 
gam the participants passed a resolution by acclamation, recommending that 
Unesco, at its forthcoming session invites member states to aid India in founding 
an International Institute of Tamil Studies, in Madras. Dr. N. Bammate of 
Unesco’s division of Culture and Humanities also addressed the Concluding 
Session. The Concluding Session also passed a vote of condolence on the un¬ 
timely death of Dr. Rama Subbiah of Malaysia, and Dr. Tittelbach of Germany. 
Dr. Rama Subbiah was a Section Secretary and organized the Exhibition for the 

Kuala Lumpur Conference of 1966 and was joint editor of the Kuala Lumpur 
Proceedings . 


Residential and other facilities : 


Participants made their own arrangements for accommodation 


except 

where the help of the Secretariat was sought. Some participants were guests of 

French families. For participants who were visiting France for the first time, 

especially from India, a batcn of volunteers residents in the Maison de l’lnde of 
the Cite Universitaire 


were organized to give all necessary assistance. For 
participants sponsored by the Government of Madras, the Staff of the Embassy 

of India, and for Ceylonese participants the Staff of the Embassy of Ceylon, 
provided facilities. The Bureau d’accueil of the French Foreign Ministry pro¬ 
vided transport. Mr. K. Jamaldeen, Mr. Antoine Benoit, and Mr. Ramasamy 
of the Maison de lTnde were always at the service of the Indian delegates and 
other participants residing in the Cite Universitaire as well as outside. The Tea 

Propaganda Board of France provided tea and refreshments during the 
and afternoon intervals. 


morning 
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Book and manuscript exhibition : 

% The Bibliotheque Nationale organized for the duration of the Conference 
an exhibition of rare Tamil books and Tamil manuscripts found in France. 
Several visitors to Paris visited the Exhibition. The members of the Conference 
Seminar officially visited the Exhibition after the concluding session on the last 
day of the Conference. 


Business sessions : 

The Advisory Committee of the International Institute of Tamil Studies 
held two meetings at which they recommended a draft constitution for the pro¬ 
posed Institute. The meetings were attended also by two observers from 
Unesco, Mr. N. Bammate and Mr. Y. Kohno from the Division of Culture and 
Humanities. The meetings of the Committee were presided over by Prof. Jean 
Filliozat. The IATR also held a business session at wich the office-bearers were 
re-elected for another term. The Treasurer submitted a Statement of Accounts. 


Cultural and social functions : 

The Culture and Recreation Club of Unesco sponsored an Evening of 
Tamil Dances at which Selvi Padma Subramaniam of India and Selvi Valli 

i 

Satchidanandan of Ceylon rendered most exquisite Bharat a Ndtyam. UNESCO’s 
largest hall was crowded to capacity and several foreigners saw for the first time 
the vitality and versatility of the Tamil dance. Dr. Malcolm A. Adiseshiah add- 

A1 

ressed the gathering and presented bouquets to the dancers. (See Appendix I 
for the text of his speech). 

There were several social functions, both public and private at which the 
participants were entertained. Most participants were given distinguished 
visitors invitations to the Bastille Day Parade on 14 July. The Acting Director 
General also gave a glittering reception in honour of the Conference delegates 
at UNESCO House which was attended by about three hundred guests. Dr. Adi¬ 
seshiah proposed the toast of the IATR to which Professor Filliozat replied. The 
Farewell Party was given by the College de France on the 18th of July at 6 p.m. 
to which all participants and those who had helped in the organization of the 
Conference were invited. Professor F. B. J. Kuiper proposed the toast of the 
College de France to which Professor Filliozat replied. A post Conference visit 
to Versailles with lunch was organized by the Bureau d'accueil of the Foreign 
ministry for participants from Asian countries with foreign currency restrictions. 

The French Press gave adequate coverage to the Conference; Le Monde 
and Le Figaro reported speeches of importance. Reuter and the Press Trust of 
India covered the events for the rest of the world. The French Television net- 
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India Radio broadcast extracts from the inaugural and other sessions. Unesco 
has prepared a documentary film of the Conference Seminar. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS DISCOURS D’OUVERTURE 
Malcolm S. Adiseshiah Acting Director-General Unesco 


Towards a Synthesis of 
Philosophy and Art — Tamil 


La Culture Tamile : Vers une Synthese 

DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ET DE L’ART 


II m’est particulierement agreable de m’adresser a vous en ce jour ou 
s’ouvre le premier congres international d’etudes tamiles qui ait jamais ete 
organise en Occident. 

La session a laquelle il m’a ete donne d’assister a Madras en 1968 apparais- 
sait comme un temoignage de la vitalite actuelle de la culture tamile. Avec la 
presence des sages, detenteurs du savoir traditionnel 

tion des masses, beaucoup d’entre vous ont pu constater sur place, comme je l’ai 

ressenti moi-meme, 1’enracinement profond de cette culture dans le peuple 
d’oii elle est issue. 


avec l’intense participa 


Madras et Paris 


Apres le retour aux sources, il y a deux ans, au coeur du Tamil Nadu, voici 

avec cette session de Paris, Pexpansion, le plein developpement du 
dialogue international. La presence aujourd’hui de tant de savants venus de 
pays si divers, d Europe et d’Amerique comme d’Asie, est la preuve, combien 
emouvante pour moi, de Pinteret porte actuellement dans le monde 
antique culture de l’lnde. La session de Madras etait pour la culture tamile un 
symbole de permanence; celle de Paris apparait comme un temoignage de son 

rayonnement. 

Pour un tel temoignage, aucun lieu ne pouvait etre mieux choisi que le 
College de France, etabli depuis la Renaissance comme un foyer de libre re¬ 
cherche, selon la grande tradition humaniste, avide de comprendre la pensee 
humaine et d en reconnaitre la dignite sous toutes les formes de civilisation. 

Vous etes, Monsieur le President, chez vous dans cette tradition d’huma- 

etes chez vous, a Pondichery, dans P Institut fran?ais d 5 etudes 
indiennes que vous animez depuis sa fondation en 1955. Et je sais bien que cette 

conference international, organisee par vos soins, Monsieur le professeur 


maintenant 


a cette 


msme comme vous 
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Filliozat, n’est qu’une manifestation parmi tant d’autres d’activites comprenant 
nqtamment d’innombrables travaux de recherche, moins spectaculaires peut- 
etre mais fondamentaux, et une impressionnante serie de publications, ou la 
plus large part est faite aux cultures dravidiennes. Cette extension du champ 
des etudes indiennes et ce renouvellement des methodes, qui se poursuit active- 
ment sous nos yeux, la presence ici meme de tant de congressistes et la diversite 
des institutions representees en donnent un temoignage impressioimant. 

Comment expliquer cette evolution rapide des etudes orientales qui met 
aujourd’hui l’accent sur des civilisations jadis meconnues par les specialistes ? 
Parmi les nombreuses causes des tendances nouvelles de la recherche, il m’appa- 
rait qu’il en est de deux ordres : les unes sont liees a revolution meme de la 
science, les autres tiennent aux transformations actuelles de la communaute 

mondiale et des relations intemationales. 

Evolution de la methode scientifique tout d’abord : Findianisme du XIXe 
siecle, dont il n’est pas question de contester Fimmense apport dans le domaine 
de F erudition, a ete trop souvent domine par le desir romantique de retrouver, 
a travers le Sanskrit, l’image originaire des ancetres indo-europeens. Le titre 
d’Arya devait conferer leurs lettres de noblesse aux plus antiques peuplements 
de l’Europe. Il ne s’agissait pas tant alors de connaitre FInde, dans sa realite 
complexe, que de donner une dimension plus vaste a l’Antiquite greco-latine. 
La philologie indienne devenait un prolongement des Belles-Lettres classiques. 
De meme, dans leur souci de remonter aux origines indo-europeennes, les cher- 
cheurs avaient tendance a privilegier les aspects archalques. C’est precisement 
cette vision europeo-centrique, archaisante et teintee de nostalgie romantique 
qui se trouve abandonnee par la recherche actuelle. Il ne s’agit plus de regarder 
FInde de l’exterieur comme le miroir d’une Europe originaire, mais de la consi- 
derer telle qu’elle est dans sa realite propre. D’ou le mouvement actuel des 
chercheurs, surtout parmi les jeunes, vers les aspects authentiques, interieurs, 
de FInde, dont la culture tamile est une des expressions les plus vivantes. Modi- 
fiant son objet, la science a done renouvele ses methodes. 

De plus, ce renouvellement dans l’approche scientifique coincidait avec 
l’accession a l’independance de nombreux pays d’Asie, comme d’Afrique, et 
a une prise de conscience plus profonde par eux-mernes de leur identite cultu- 
relle. 


Ils ne se voulaient plus comme pretextes d’erudition ou simples objets 
d’etudes, mais comme sujets et partenaires de plein droit au dialogue entre 
toutes les cultures. Plus encore, la notion de pluralisme culturel vaut egalement 
pour les cultures diverses a l’interieur d’un meme Etat. En verite, il n’y a plus 
de cultures minoritaires ou provinciales. Dans Fetat actuel des connaissances, 
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des communications et des relations internationales, chacune des cultures est 

presente a toutes les autres. Chaque culture vaut, non par son particularisme, 

mais par ce qu’elle comporte d’universel et par sa capacite d’enrichir le patri- 

moine mondial. Or, il se trouve que la culture tamile a ete caracterisee, par les 

specialistes dont vous etes, comme un humanisme, ou la philosophic, le langage 

et Texpression artistique sont unifies par les valeurs ethiques et s’integrent pour 

devenir une morale, une regie de vie. D’ou l’attrait non pas exotique et parti- 

culariste, mais general et humain que la culture tamile exerce sur ceux qui 
Tapprochent. 


Interdisciplinary Approach 


There is still another trend in present research which may motivate a 
renewal of interest in Tamil studies, and this is the increasing trend towards 
interdisciplinary studies. While in the past the main tool for Indian studies 
was the classical discipline of philology, modern research approaches the subject 
from a variety of viewpoints, applying such disciplines as cultural anthropology, 
sociology, economics, archaeology, history of arts and literatures. 

Such an interdisciplinary approach is most appropriate for the study of a 
civilization where philosophical and ethical values 


are closely related to artistic 
expression, to constitute a close-knit unity. This is eminently the case with 

Tamil civilization where the synthesis of carnatic music, dance and drama in 

Bharatanatyam and Kathakali, the image of the universe and the symbols of 

spiritual life embodied in the temples, the union of historical tradition, moral 

teachings and poetical achievements in the “Sangam” literature, to take only 

three examples, are standing witnesses of the Tamil inclination towards 
integrated, organic view of life. 


an 


Such a style of civilization could be properly investigated and presented 
only with the recent development of interdisciplinary research. This interdisci¬ 
plinary method appears in the very structure and composition of your Inter¬ 
national Association for Tamil Studies. It is also clearly expressed in the 
programme of your present conference. 


Implantation of Centres 


One of the points on your agenda also reflects another 


growing need in your 
field of studies : the need to implant centres and institutions for the study of 

a given culture within the region itself where this culture 


. is still a living reality. 

There again we can discover a meeting point between the new trends in scienti- 
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fie research and a changing world situation. The times are gone when a culture 
could be studied from the remote quietness and seclusion of a well-equipped 
library. The demands of disciplines such as cultural anthropology and other 
social sciences, archaeology or musicology are for field research or direct contact 
with the human and physical environment. On the other hand, the deeper aware¬ 
ness of their cultural identity in newly independent or developing countries gives 
a greater incentive to their scholars to take an active part in the study and pre¬ 
sentation of their own heritage. This gradually changes oriental studies into an 
experience in international co-operation, where analysis from outside and original 
evidence from within meet in a meaningful dialogue. The decision taken at 
your last session to assist in creating an International Institute for Tamil Studies 
to be established in Madras, and your intention to consider the statutes and re¬ 
search programmes for the Institute at your present session, stand as good 
examples of those creative trends in modem oriental studies. 

The recognition of a necessity to consider oriental cultures, from inside and 
for their own sake ; a growing attention given not only to historical but also to 
contemporary themes ; the interdisciplinary approach; the gradual implanta¬ 
tion of research within the areas to be studied and the wider framework for 
international scholarly co-operation, such are then the main trends typified by 
your Association. But such are also the reasons and the objectives of Unesco 
interest and participation in your efforts. 


A Resolution of Unesco 


. In fact, the resolution on Tamil studies adopted by the General Conference 
of Unesco at its last session, in November 1968, was primarily based upon re¬ 
commendations and requests originating from your Conference, as stated in the 
opening paragraph of the text, which I shall now read to you : 

“The General Conference 

Taking note of the important conclusions for the promotion of 
cultural understanding and oriental scholarship reached at the Second 
International Conference-Seminar on Tamil Studies held in Madras on 
3-10 January 1968, 


Having received a report on the proposal arising from the confer¬ 
ence for the creation of an International Institute of Tamil Studies ; 


Authorizes the Director-General to assist India and other inter¬ 
ested Member States in the creation of the above Institute in Madras 
India; 
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distinctive features of their civilization : the institution of academies, from which 
the “Sangam” literature derives its name, and the importance, within that an¬ 
cient literature, of highly elaborate and technical grammatical works, such as 
Tolkdppiyam. Thereby, two of the most powerful means for the continuity of 
a culture, which in many civilizations appeared at a later stage of their develop¬ 
ment, academies of language and descriptive grammars, stand firmly estab¬ 
lished at the earliest recorded period of Tamil history. 

However, this International Tamil Conference does not only recognize 
the importance of the spoken and written word but also gives its due place to 
architecture and plastic arts as an expression of South Indian culture. For the 
first time perhaps in an interdisciplinary conference on Tamil studies, an im¬ 
portant place is reserved for archaeology. From the earliest archaeological sites 
in the Indus Valley, which gave new support to the theory of a proto-Dravidian 
civilization as being the earliest, original, civilization of the Indian continent 
up to the mount-shaped temples, a symbol of the universe, which is later to be 
found in Khmer architecture and as far as Borobudur, a long series of monu¬ 
ments stand up now as witnesses to the continuity and also the diffusion of 
Tamil culture. Unesco is co-operating in a long-term programme for the pre¬ 
servation of South Indian momuments, starting with Sri Ranganathaswami 
Temple at Srirangam and the Rameshwaram Temple. 

There, again, theoretical texts, ancient treatises of architecture embodied 
in the Silpasastra, belong, like the Mdnasdra and the Mayamata , to the Agama 

scripts, and they are available to the modern scholar, to disclose the meanings 
of Tamil temple building and even city-planning. 

The same spiritual message is also to be found in sculpture and in the ap¬ 
plied arts. Parallel to the deep mystical feeling expressed by the Shivaite poet- 
saints, the image of Siva Nataraja, so frequent in South Indian bronzes, has 
become one of the great artistic symbols of mankind. There, life and stillness, 
form and fluidity, peace and movement, are one; and the great historian and 
critic from Ceylon, Ananda Coomaraswamy, could well say that in such 

sculpture flesh and spirit are inseparable”. The same image of Nataraja is 
evoked for me in T.S. Eliot’s 


verse: 


‘At the still point of the turning world. Neither flesh 

fleshless; Neither from nor towards; at the still point, 

there the dance is, But neither arrest nor movement. And 

do not call it fixity, Where past and future are gathered 

Except for the point, the still point, There would be 
dance, and there is only the dance.” 


nor 


no 
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The intimate link between spiritual awareness and the concrete experience 
of daily life, as expressed in the ethical teachings, has been considered by many 
as a fundamental characteristic of Tamil culture. Dr. Albert Schweitzer, after 
noting the “strength of the world and life affirmation present in the KuRal ”, 
concludes that this essential classic of Tamil literature and philosophy “draws 
the ideal of simple ethical humanity 55 . 

t 

The contribution of the Tamil people to Indian civilization as a whole is 
also to be part of the discussions at this Conference. It will be considered es¬ 
pecially in relation to Sanskrit. The possibilities of renewing the field of Sans¬ 
krit studies from within by taking more largely into account the Dravidian ele¬ 
ments, long neglected by academic research, have been strongly expressed 
by Sanskrit scholars themselves, and your communications and debates will 
no doubt bring new evidence to that point. 

However, the study of Tamil culture in its individual features or as a di¬ 
mension of Indian culture in general are not the only aspects to be covered by 
the Conference. There is still a third dimension, of considerable importance, 
suggested by the further points for discussion; exterior relations of the Tamil 
country and Tamils overseas. The diffusion of the Tamils, as an essentially 
maritime civilization, to South East Asia, as far as Indonesia and Malaysia, and 
the Philippines, the Tamil inscriptions discovered on Chinese archaeological 
sites, ceremonials and rituals in Burma, Cambodia, Thailand, the fact that re¬ 
search on the trade relations through the Indian Ocean is among the sources of 
East African history, these and many other examples establish Tamil studies as 
international studies. 

The most striking aspect of this expansion is no doubt its peaceful charac¬ 
ter. Hardly any other civilization in history carried its influence so far by purely 
commercial and cultural channels, through readily accepted settlements inte¬ 
grating it with the traditions of the host country. This openness to international 
contacts, based upon a maritime and commercial civilization but, above all, ins¬ 
pired by a deeply humanistic tradition of thought, is enshrined in the PuRam 
famed words : “Every country is my country ; every man is my kinsman . 55 

This tradition of universality may now find a renewed expression in modern 
international cultural relations. And I consider it as the most promising aspect 
of your Conference that you have decided to study contemporary Tamil litera¬ 
ture as well as classical literature, present cultural developments alongside 
with classical tradition. Thereby you recognize that Tamil studies, bearing 
upon a living culture, should not only be a field for philological or historical 
knowledge, but should also contribute in promoting Tamil values as a cultural 
vehicle for the present. 
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Conclusion 


Monsieur le President, me tenant a vos cotes il y a deux ans a Madras, sur 
la plage de Marina, ouverte a tous les vents, et inaugurant la Deuxieme Confe- 

internationale des Etudes tamiles, devant un demi-million de Tamils, 
savants et gens du peuple meles, je lan?ais un appel : 


rence 


“As a Unescan, I have one small quarrel with orientalists — be they 
Africanists, Sinologists, Indologists or Tamilologists — to use a feli¬ 
citous phrase—their predominant and seemingly exclusive interest in 
the hoary past of the language and culture in question. But as the statues 
unveiled yesterday bring home, Tamil is a language which has contin¬ 
uous links from two thousand years ago (Avvaiyar and Valluvar) to 
yesterday (Pope and Bharathidasan), and on to today — there is one 
statue in the centre of the city to remind us of this. Tamil research 
must therefore deal not only with the Sangam epoch, but also with the 
Annadurai period, not only with the Madurai movement, but also with 
the Malaysia and Mombasa versions. It must deal with the glorious 
past and also with the crying and living present.” 


Je sais bien aujourd’hui que je n’ai pas besoin de renouveler cet appel. II 
a ete entendu. II est dans la nature meme des choses. Les tendances nouvelles, 
les developpements les plus recents, au cours meme de ces deux dernieres 
annees, dans les etudes tamiles, et votre propre conception de cette conference 
etablissent un equilibre entre le present et le passe. La recherche historique 
apparait comme un moyen d 5 eclairer la comprehension d’une civilisation, d’une 
pensee, qui sont reels et vecus intensement aujourd’hui meme. Aussi bien par 
vos travaux, par votre volonte de faire progresser la recherche scientifique et 
de renforcer la cooperation culturelle, vous faites partie vous-mernes de la rea- 
lite internationale telle qu’elle est vecue de nos jours, et vous contribuez a 
faire vivre TUnesco. C’est dans cet esprit que je vous salue et que je vous pre¬ 
sente les voeux de mon Organisation pour la pleine reussite de votre conference. 




M. Karunanidhi 
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poet who sang several hundreds of years ago “Every country is my country and 
every man my kinsman.” 


iLinraMLO 


, u nr sii 0 to 


The great tradition of the Tamil language and culture began with the S an- 
gam literature over 2000 years ago and the first Sangam could very well be called 
the world’s oldest literary academy. The pioneering work now undertaken by 
the International Association of Tamil Research is but a continuation of this 
literary tradition, if I may say so. We should all be grateful to the scholars who 
organised the International Association of Tamil Research. 


It is my duty on behalf of the Tamil speaking and Tamil loving people 
throughout the world, to thank Professor Filliozat for organizing this Conference 
in Paris. His contributions to Indological and Dravidian studies from Paris 
and Pondicherry are too well-known to need any further elaboration. 


The reason for holding this Conference in Paris is to emphasize the links 
of Tamil with the West, as well as to acquaint the European scholars with the 
latest developments in the field of Tamil studies. Tamil, as you all know, is a 
very ancient language with a very rich literature. It is spoken today by 
one hundred million people and geographically it is the most widespread of the 


over 


Indian languages. It enjoys official 


or semi-official status in India, Ceylon, 
Malaysia, Mauritius, Singapore, Fiji, and S. Africa. I am sure this Conference, 

thit is being held in the capital city of France, will also rightly recall to the 

French brethren the great ties they had with the Tamils over the centuries 

and the contribution the French scholars have made to Tamil studies, especially 

the work of the French Missionaries who did yeoman service in South India. 

The Second International Conference-Seminar of Tamil Studies held 

Madras in 1968 paved the way for starting three Professorial chairs in Madras, 
Annamalai and Madurai Universities to do research i 


at 


m “ TirukkuRal ”. Tiru- 

m 

valluvar as you all know is the greatest of Tamil poets and thinkers, and he lived 
two thousand years ago. He gave us his monumental work c TirukkuRal’, which 
is of perennial interest to the nations of the world. This work has been 
lated in several important languages of the world. Close students of TirukkuRal 
like Dr. Pope, Mr. Ellis and Reverend Popley have paid glowing tributes to the 
author and have stated that TirukkuRal” is the beacon light for all humanity. 
Recent scholars like Dr. Albert Schweitzer have acclaimed 

a marvellous treatise on ethics which, while laying emphasis on self affirmation 
mstead of self negation, shows to the world at large, how people should love 
another, revere one another and understand one another. On the foundations 


trans 


TirukkuRal’ as 


one 
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of understanding, tolerance, love and reverence for life alone, the glorious edifice 
of'the unity of mankind could be erected. Tiruva//uvar has thus done a great 
deal to pave the way for universal brotherhood and peace. 

I am sure, as a signal contribution of this Third Conference in Paris, we 
will be able to finalise the proposals for the estabhshment of an International 
Institute of Tamil Studies in Madras, Tamil Nadu, to internationalise Tamil 
Studies and promote higher research. Our late Revered Arignar Anna was very 
enthusiastic in welcoming this proposal when it was suggested during the 
Second International Conference at Madras. We are very grateful to the UNES- 
CO and its member states for their support to this scheme. We are proud of 
Dr. Malcolm Adiseshiah’s great contributions towards international co-opera¬ 
tion. He is a great Tamilian in every sense of the word. 

I have no doubt in my mind, that as a result of the deliberations of this 
Conference, this Institute will soon become a flourishing centre for higher 
learning and research in Tamil language and culture and will play its part in 
bringing about greater understanding and closer co-operation amongst the parti¬ 
cipating countries. 

The Government of Tamil Nadu with Honourable Kalaignar Karunanidhi 
as the Head of the State, is ever prepared to extend its co-operation to such 
laudable ventures. We are justifiably proud that the present Government of 
Tamil Nadu has given order, stable administration and peace to the people 
there and has created a climate wherein Tamil has been restored to its original 
pristine glory and schemes developed to make it grow from strength to strength. 





REPORT 


Tiru A. Subbiah 


Prof. Filliozat, Dr. Adiseshiah, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is my pleasant privilege — as the Convenor of the Second International 
Conference-Seminar of Tamil Studies held at Madras in January 1968 —to 
report to you on that Conference and its most important sequel. 

As many of you who participated at the Conference are aware, it proved to 
be a landmark in the great renaissance which is now taking place in the 
language and culture of the Tamil speaking peoples living in different parts of 
the world. Apart from the Tamil speaking participants who hailed from 
Ceylon, Fiji, Malaysia, Mauritius, Singapore and India numbering about 350, 
non-Tamil speaking scholars from over 30 countries and numbering 150 attended 
the Conference from far flung regions like Russia, Japan and Australia in the 
East and South America, U.S.A. and Canada in the West. The success of the 
Conference must in the main be attributed to the sympathetic guidance of the 
Hon’ble Thiru Nedunchezhiyan, Minister for Education, Government of Tamil 
Nadu and to indefatigable efforts of Mr. V. S. Tyagarajan, the Secretary General 
and Treasurer of the Conference who is here with us today and the late Mr. 
T. S. Narayanaswami, Chairman of the Hospitality Committee. 

The Papers read at the Conference covered almost every aspect of Tamil 
studies and the Proceedings when published will, I am sure, form valuable refer¬ 
ence work for researchers Jn Indology in general and Tamilology or Dravido- 
logy in particular. The Proceedings are in the final stages of proof-reading and 
I wish to take this opportunity to publicly express our gratitude to Dr. Asher 
of the University of Edinburgh for having, patiently and single-handed, shoul¬ 
dered the strenuous burden of editing and seeing the proceedings through the 
Press. Dr. Asher informs me that he would be able to complete the proof-reading 

in a few weeks and the printed copies are expected to be released in two or three 
months. 


Two important adjuncts to the Conference 

FirStly 46 daU y P ro g r ammes arranged in the evenings in the form of Tamil 

musical concerts, Tamil Dances and Dance Dramas by the most talented 
artists of Tamil Nadu, which were so organized as to bring out the best in 
the way of music, dance and drama amongst the Tamils. 

Secondly the seven day cultural tour by a specially chartered train to all the 


were 
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important cultural centres of Tamil Nadu beginning from Madras right 
* down south to KaNNiy akumari (hitherto known as Cape Comorin)., the ex¬ 
treme southern tip of Tamil Nadu and India, where the three seas — the 
Bay of Bengal, the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea meet. This enabled 
the foreign delegates to the Conference to see all the richness, vitality and 
variety of Tamil Culture, which is still part of the Tamil way of life today 
as it had been in the past two thousand years of its recorded history. 
Another important feature was that the Government of Tamil Nadu — 
under the dynamic inspiration of the late Chief Minister Tiru Annadurai and 
the then Public Works Minister Tiru Karunanidhi, who is now happily with 
us here as the Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu 
shows by way of lectures, exhibitions and spectacular processions, intended to 
cater to the emotional expectations of more than a million people who flooded 
the city of Madras at the time of the Conference. 

The most important sequel to the Conference is the establishment of the 
International Institute of Tamil Studies, as already referred to by Dr. Adi- 
seshiah. As the participants at the Madras Conference are aware, a paper was 
read at the concluding Plenary Session by Dr. Katre, the Director of the Deccan 
College Research Institute at Poona, making a strong plea for the establishment 
of an International Institute of Tamil Studies. There was a consensus at the 
Conference in its favour and the plea was strongly reinforced by assurances of 
support from the then Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu and by representatives 
of the three Tamil Nadu universities. Later a detailed project was drafted by a 
Committee of experts and was submitted to the UNESCO at its General Con¬ 
ference in November 1968 when — at the instance of the Government of India 
— the UNESCO unanimously passed a resolution authorizing the Director 
General to assist in the creation of the Institute and inviting the member States 
to associate themselves in the creation, including the mutual assistance and co¬ 
operation required. 

Follow-up measures were taken forthwith and, under a travel grant given 
by UNESCO, I undertook an extensive visiting mission to about fifty univer¬ 
sities situated in different parts of the world. To my great pleasure, I found that, 
following the developments during the past four or five decades in the field of 
Dravidology — and particularly in the study of which is now termed as the 
Indus Valley Culture of the Third Millenium B.C. (I see that three scholars who 
are deeply involved in the study viz.. Dr. Asko Parpola, Dr. Kamil Zvelebil and 
Mr. Iravatham Mahadevan are present here to present papers on the subject), 
there is a growing and keen desire everywhere to develop Tamil studies. Aca¬ 
demicians round the world welcomed the establishment of the International 
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Institute of Tamil Studies, as it would remove the many handicaps which 
stand in the way of a rapid development of these studies. 

As was only to be expected, the Government of Tamil Nadu is extending 
full support to the Institute and the International Association of Tamil Research 
is most grateful to the Chief Minister Tiru Karunanidhi and his Cabinet for 
agreeing to provide the needed land and buildings, as also — jointly with the 
Government of India — the entire recurring expenditure needed for the efficient 
and successful functioning of the Institute. 

Later this evening, the Draft Constitution of the Institute and its pro¬ 
gramme for the next two years 1971-72 and 1972-73 would be discussed and 
finalized by the Academic Consultative Committee which has been convened for 
the purpose by the International Association of Tamil Research. Each of the 
countries collaborating with the proposed Institute has a representative on this 
Committee. Thereafter the Institute would be given a legal status through 

registration in India, where it would be physically located, enabling the Insti¬ 
tute to commence functioning in 1971. 


Finally, the entire academic world owe a deep debt of gratitude to the 

UNESCO for recognising the importance of the study at an international level 
of this long neglected culture 


i n the context of the ancient and great cultures 
of the world and extending to the Institute its moral and material support in 
full measure. I wish to take this opportunity to express my personal 


apprecia¬ 
tion and gratitude to Dr. Adiseshiah, the Acting Director-General of the 

UNESCO for the sympathetic and understanding way in which he helped the 

organizers to formulate the Project and to take the follow-up measures needed 

to implement it. The Institute itself would ever be a s tandin g memorial to the 

part he played in making it a reality and I am sure in the days to come, when he 

returns to his homeland on retirement, he would still continue to take keen 

interest in the progress of the Institute in the creation of which he had an impor¬ 
tant role. 


Thank you 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Prof. Jean Filliozat, President 
International Association of Tamil Research 


Sir Director General, 
Excellencies, 
Honourable Ministers, 
Ladies and Gentlemen 


I promised you, when declaring this session open, to make clear what are 
the aims of the International Association of Tamil Research and what is the 
traditional function of the College de France. 

Chronologically I must begin with the latter, because it was established in 
I 53 ° by King Francis the First. At that time, the University of Paris, the 
Sorbonne, had already existed since the 13th century, but its teaching was limited 
to Theology, Law, Medicine and Arts. Only one language, Latin, was used and 
taught. A great humanist, Guillaume Bude who was the librarian of the Kin 
advised him to nominate lecturers for Greek, Hebrew, Mathematics and 
slightly later Arabic, without taking into account the alleged monopoly of teach¬ 
ing claimed by the University. This raised a very angry reaction from the Sor¬ 
bonne. The first secretary general of the College de France was murdered by 
the opponents. But the will of the King and the rights of reason were stronger; 
peace came and the College developed till our days. It gradually included any 
new field of pure sciences and humanistic sciences, irrespective of their educa¬ 
tional value for the students. The motto of the College was and still is : Docet 
omnia , “It teaches everything”. It has been faithful to this direction through¬ 
out the centuries, during monarchies, revolutions, empires, republics and even 
foreign occupations, because it has no connection at all with any power or poli¬ 
tical interest. 

The teaching is entirely free. There is no registration, no examination, no 
diploma, no degree. Anyone may attend the lectures which are just the means 
for the professors to present the results of their own researches or the occasion 
to organize seminars with those who are engaged in the same studies. 

After Hebrew and Arabic, many other oriental languages have been suc¬ 
cessively introduced in the College de France ; Sanskrit in 1814, together with 
Chinese. The greatest of the French indologists, Eugene Burnouf, who was 
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professor of Sanskrit from 1832 to 1852, had, already in 1828, drawn the atten¬ 
tion of scholars to the Tamil language. He directed one of his pupils, Edouard 
Ariel, to work at Pondicherry in this field. Ariel collected much material and 
published very promising philosophical articles but died prematurely. Later 
Tamil entered the College de France with my guru Jules Bloch. In the mean¬ 
time the regular teaching of Tamil was established in the Ecole Nationale des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes with Julien Vinson. Dravidian studies had also been 
officially recognised in 1873 when the First International Congress of Orientalists 
in Paris devoted a special session to these studies. The participants at that ses- 

JL JL JL 

sion dealt chiefly with Tamil but, also with other Dravidian languages, Kannada 
and Telugu which were alluded to in the special session on Dravidian studies. 

But, long before their introduction into the academic lectures and 
Congresses, Tamil studies had already served the general knowledge of India. 
They began in India in the early 18th century with famous missionaries like 
Beschi and Ziegenbalg. They supplied the first detailed and scientific infor¬ 
mation on Indian culture. La Croze in 1724, in his Histoire du Christianisme des 
Indes gave an account, important for the time, on the Tamilians, following the 
writings, then unpublished, of Ziegenbalg. The articles on India in the £Vz- 

cyclopedie of Diderot and d'Alembert (middle of 18th century) are based chiefly 
on this information. 

Tamil books and Tamil grammars and dictionaries have been collected 

together with Sanskrit works at the Royal Library of Paris at the beginning of 

the same century. The catalogue of these books was printed in 1739. This 

catalogue is exhibited in the Bibliotheque Nationale which we shall visit at the 
end of this Conference. 

A fruitful collaboration between French and Indian scholars took place also 

in the 18 th century. A learned Tamilian, Mari das Pi//ai, who 

** * * * 

in French, Latin and Sanskrit as well as in his mother tongue, undertook to make 
Tamil culture known among the European scholars. He helped the astronomer 
Le Gentil to learn Tamil astronomy and he sent a French translation of the Ba- 
gavadam to Paris. Deguignes, professor at the College de France and member 
of the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, was fortunate enough to dis- 

thanks to this translation, the synchronism of Chandragupta and Alexander. 
He presented to the Academy, in 177^ this discovery and published it in his 

lime indie n intitule Bagavadam, printed in 1777. 

So, Tamil studies have been sought after in College de France for 
turies. That is why we are so happy to receive you at this very place for the first 

International Tamil Conference in the West. 

Let us now turn to the International Association of Tamil Research. 
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the situation of men in Nature. They have been led to distinguish the aintinai 
the five kinds of regions : kuRinci or the mountains, palai or the desert, mullai,or 
the forest, marutam or the cultivated lands, and neytal or the sea coast. And they 
have recognised a link between these kinds of regions and corresponding ways 
of life, behaviour and feelings. Now, with the means put at our disposal by the 
development of climatology, biology etc ... we may get a lot of precise informa¬ 
tion. With pollen-analysis, after describing the pollens of the various plants, and 
if pollens have been preserved in the archaeological levels, we may determine 
which crops were grown and which economic conditions were existing in the 
corresponding periods. 

So we think the investigation of the natural environment of man must be 
introduced into our study of peoples, especially in Tamilnad where the data of 
literature and archaeology may complete those of the scientific investigation of 
Nature. That is why we have included among the activities of our Institute 
of Pondichery mapping of vegetation, bio-climatology, bio-geography, pollen- 
analysis etc 

In January 1964, at New Delhi, on the occasion of the International Con¬ 
gress of Orientalists, several of our colleagues joined together in order to found 
the International Association of Tamil Research with a view to encourage and 
to coordinate the efforts of individuals or small institutions scattered through¬ 
out the world, very often isolated but sharing a common interest in Tamil and 

Tamilnad. 

The reasons of this interest are varied. First is the love of Tamil not only 
among those who have it as their mother tongue, but also among foreigners 
who have been lucky enough to have a glance into its rich literature. Another 
reason is the linguistic importance of Tamil as one of the most typical languages 
of the Dravidian family, and also as the most ancient and the most abundantly 
represented in this family. A third reason is the awareness of the role played by 
Tamilnad and Tamil culture in the history of India and of the expansion of 
Indian culture towards South-East Asia. Some people are also interested in 
Tamil as being their national language or even out of parochialism. 

These people cannot help the studies very much. They are exclusive, they 
don’t think “every place is their own, everyone is their family”. 

Their claims of prodigious antiquity, priority, superiority for Tamil only 

cannot be seriously taken into consideration. These claims just remind us of 

those of Goropius, in the 16th century, who declared the language of Flanders 
was the primitive language of mankind. 

Quite different are the true lovers of Tamil and Tamil culture. It is thanks 
to them that Tamil has flourished through the ages. It is thanks to them that 
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centamiL had been preserved and was maintained in face of the very strong in¬ 
fluence of Sankrit in the literary circles of All India and against colloquial vari¬ 
ations. It is thanks to such scholars, as the great Saminadaiyar, that the old 
poetry has been published and put at the disposal of all. It is also thanks to 
devotees that the literatures of ALvar and NayaNmar has been explained, com¬ 
mented upon, and finally published. Even now these lovers of Tamil works, 
each one in his own speciality, are the keepers of the fundamental sources of 
Tamil philology. We are not obliged to be blindly satisfied with their traditions 
and interpretations. But we must always carefully take their opinions into ac¬ 
count, if they are ready for discussion and if they admit for themselves the ne¬ 
cessity to prove what they believe. No basic material would have been available 
without them and, as they represent the voice of tradition, their ideas are in Tamil 
culture genuine facts which can never be ignored. They have still a great role 
to play in international scientific cooperation. 

On the other hand, a modern approach to the problems is also necessary 
for the progress of our studies. But modern theories in history, sociology or 

literary criticism have ordinarily been established in Western countries with a 

* 

superficial knowledge of Eastern cultures. They are not yet general, not yet 
adapted to the Oriental traditions which are very numerous and very different 
from each other. So, modern scientific ways of approach cannot be, from a 
truly scientific viewpoint, mechanically applied in Oriental and especially in 
Tamil studies. 

We have first not only to learn the language but also to acquire some ac¬ 
quaintance with the entire culture of those who have composed the texts or built 
the monuments. This may be done only through a close collaboration between 
modern and traditional scholars. 

Humanistic sciences are much more controversial and tentative than na¬ 
tural sciences. If we want to promote them, the best way would be to follow the 
same way as these natural sciences. That is the way of success. Entomology, 
for example, was born only when the naturalists, without ceasing to admire the 
colours of the butterflies, had taken the trouble to investigate the anatomy and 
functions of all the elements of the body and way of life of the insects. 

1 

This necessity of full information and understanding has been felt by ancient 
Tamils. We may again quote from the TirukkuRal : 

“Whatever may be the nature of one object, the seeing of the true meaning 
of this object is knowledge 55 . 
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PROTO-DRAVIDIAN AND SANSKRIT 


IN RECONSTRUCTING THE EARLIEST FORM OF HINDUISM 


Notes on Methodology 


ASICO PARPOLA 


The methods and first results of the decipherment of the Indus script by 
the study group of which I am a member have been published, and also sum¬ 
marized in the April 1970 issue of the Journal of Tamil Studies . Instead of 
repeating what has already been made known I would like to discuss here the 
methodology of my latest studies, which will be published in a forthcoming 

monograph on the world view of the Indus people. 

The decipherment, which showed that the Indus people were Dravidians 
and that their religion was Hinduism with a prominent astral aspect, made it 
imperative for me to work out the consequence of these facts. In my forthcoming 
book I have tried to reconstruct the outlines of the original form of Hinduism 


by comparing all sources that may possibly be related to it. Literary sources, 
archaeological remains, and linguistic evidence from India and abroad, from 
neolithic times until the present day, make up the source material utilized in the 
study. I shall discuss below only the linguistic aspect of my studies. 

The literary sources relating to Hinduism are mainly in Sanskrit. Even if 
one is unwilling to accept that the Dravidian origin of Hinduism is proved 
by the Indus script, it is hard to dispute that Hinduism is a non Indo-European 
religion. It follows that the original language of Hinduism cannot be Sanskrit, 


which is an Indo-European language, but must be a non-Aryan language of 


India. But it is impossible to transform a whole religion from one language to 
another without obscuring it, especially if the two languages concerned are not 
at all related to each other. Words for the same concepts are likely to have quite 
different connotations and associations. The translations will unavoidably be 
imperfect. This can, to a certain extent, be overcome by rendering one and the 
same original term in several different ways, but this will also contribute to the 
confusion, as each of these translations tends to become independent, being then 
interpreted on the basis of the new language. To take an example from theology, 
the number of divinities has been greatly increased by this method of multiple 
translation. Direct loans are also bound to occur in the secondary language. 
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revealing the original vehicle of the religion. All this has happened in s hif ting 
the language of Hinduism from Dravidian to Sanskrit, and parallel changes can 
be observed in the later changes (in the case of Buddhism) from Sanskrit to 
Tibetan, Chinese, Mongol, and other lesser-known languages of Central-Asia. 

The mythology of the ancient peoples was often rooted in phonetic simi¬ 
larity between a key-word and other words which semantically may be quite 
unrelated. We have ample evidence of this kind of mythopoeic etymology or 
etymological mythology in the Vedic Brahmana texts. The phonetic structure 
of the Dravidian languages is very simple, no complicated clusters being allowed, 
and therefore they possess an unusually great number of totally, or nearly, ho- 
mophonous words with different semantic meanings. This is reflected in the 


effectiveness of the rebus principle in expressing the Proto-Dravidian language. 
But linguistic speculation on homophones has also, as will be seen, played a role 
of the utmost importance in the making of Hindu mythology. 

It is, however, quite impossible to translate such 


puns into a totally un¬ 
related language. The biblical myth of Eve’s creation from Adam’s rib is a good 

example of what is likely to happen in such cases. In the Hebrew language 
Eve is “Hawwa”, which means “she who gives life”, i 
is “sela”. The story has lost the sense it had i 


mother”, and “rib” 
in the original language, Sumerian, 
, and the word for “rib 
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where the word for “to bring to life 

homophonous. The word “rib” had to be translated, even if by a totally diffe¬ 
rent word, because of the already existing aetiological myth connected with the 
conception of life. This story has actually been found in the earlier Sumerian 

paradise myth, which has been rediscovered on the clay tablets from Meso¬ 
potamia. (Cf. S. N. Kramer , The Sumerians , Chicago, 1963, 
indebted to Simo Parpola for calling my attention to this illustration.) 

The obscure terms of the Sanskrit version of Hinduism provide 
good clues to rediscovering their originals 

cases been preserved in Tamil. There 


“fi” 
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p.149. I am 


us with 

in Dravidian, which have in most 


are often several slightly or very 

rent words for the same concepts in Sanskrit, and by comparing these sets of 
words we are often led in the right direction. Still more helpful are the transla¬ 
tions of words with many meanings, (e.g. Srivatsa, discussed in another paper), 
and of course direct loans, which we judge to be fairly numerous. It has been 
necessary to attack the etymologically unexplained Sanskrit words and 

connected with Hinduism with the weapons of logic and method, and the fol 
lowing principles have been applied, with good results. 

If the word does not have 


diffe 


names 


. water-tight Indo-European etymology, the 

Sanskrit word is more likely to have been borrowed from Dravidian than vice 
versa, especially if it contains such characteristically Dravidian phonemes as the 


a 
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cerebrals and denotes some specifically Indian or Hindu concept. Many pro¬ 
per names of gods and their emblems., place-names, etc., which in Sanskrit are 
devoid of meaning, can now be read in Dravidian with a suitable meaning. From 
the methodical point of view the most important thing is that these etymologies 
can also be proved to be correct by the relevant homophones that have directed 
the course of development of these concepts, and are thus intimately associated 
with them. In fact many of these terms have more than one etymology, in the 
sense that the meanings of several homophonous words are intended. 


* 
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In illustration of his paper, Dr. Parpola discussed the sri-vatsa symbol, an 
auspicious mark on the right chest of Visnu. The homophones of the corres¬ 
ponding Tamil term tiru-maRu prove according to him its originality (which 
involves also that tiru is not derived from Sanskrit srt) and show that snvatsa 
symbolized the wheel of rebirths. Both words tiru and maRu mean “to turn 
over and over 55 , referring to the ceaseless revolution of the wheel of rebirths. 
Srivatsa is probably originally identical with swastika > nandyavarta and other 
symbols of luck adorning the breast of great men (Cf E. Senart, Essai sur la legende 
du Buddha , Paris 1882, p. 128 f.). Swastika's crampons “turn over and over 
and both left-turning and right-turning swastikas are known in India, begin¬ 
ning with the Harappan seals. It is reasonable to assume that they have a 
contrasting meaning. The word maRu is associated by its homophones with 
“intoxication 55 , “ignorance 55 (cause of rebirths), “neglect 55 , “desire 55 (a cause of 
rebirths), “sin 55 , and “cruelty, war 55 , which cause the man to be born “again 55 in 
a worse rebirth or throw him into the tortures of the hell, also alluded to by the 
homophones. In addition, maRu means not only “young of an animal 55 which 
corresponds to Sanskrit vatsa “calf 55 , but also “mole 55 of the body, which is an 
auspicious mark. The word tiru means “holy cow 55 which is contrasted with its 
young and violent “calf 55 , and is associated by its homophones with “recovering 
from intoxication”, “becoming conscious of one’s guilt”, “mental awakening 
understanding clearly the truth 55 , and “correcting one’s character 55 , which all 
make the wheel of rebirths “to take a new direction 55 , and eventually lead to the 
cessation of the revolution 55 , “cutting of the bond 55 with existence, and “release 
from the cycle of rebirths. 
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THE SO-CALLED "DRAVIDIAN 5 OF THE INDUS INSCRIPTIONS 


Kamil V. Zvelebil 


(As a preliminary remark I should like to stress that most of what is going 
to be presented here has been discussed at length with Arlene R. K. Zide of the 
University of Chicago, who is responsible mainly for the critique of the methods 
and techniques of "decipherment 5 as they appear in the work of the Soviet and 
Finnish team.) 


Can the Indus Valley script be deciphered successfully ? The last five 
years have seen three attempts at a ‘decipherment’. A group of Finns under 
the leadership of Asko Parpola has recently claimed it has successfully broken 
the script, and that the language of the script is Dravidian. A similar attempt 
made several years earlier by a Soviet group under the direction of Yu. V. 
Knorozov claims only comparatively moderate success, also seeing the l ang uage 
of the Indus script as Dravidian. Finally, Dieter Scrapel of Marbug, in a very 
different attempt, also ‘reads’ the Indus inscriptions as Dravidian. 

A JL 

The Soviet publications consist of two short monographs with several 
papers included in them, being of different content and quality. The first mono¬ 
graph of 1965 is the longer of the two, written in Russian, and contains 
covering a wide range of subjects more or less relevant to the problem. Briefly, 
one finds a general introduction to the material and one is told of the difficulties 
involved in trying to decipher data of such a brief and presumably limited 
There are two sections dealing with the mathematical procedures, one in purely 
mathematical terms by JVL A. Probst, another by A. At. Kondratov, who 

up the procedures and conclusions reached, from the 
linguistics. 


papers 


nature. 


sums 

point of view of statistical 


Briefly summarized, a positional analysis i 

using as controls several scripts which though actually known were treated 

as contmuous unknown texts, in the same way in which the Proto-Indian data 

were handled. This was done in order to facilitate the recognition of artificial 

junctions of signs (called "polygrams 5 ) which might occur between inscriptions, 
and to establish similar 


m terms of statistics was carried 


out 


curves between the various types of script examined. 
The curve of emergence of new signs in relation to the increase 

in Proto-Indian inscriptions was found to coincide with the 
gence of new signs in ancient Egyptian, these 


in length of a 

curve of emer- 
curves exhibiting sharp "overfalls 5 


text 
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specific to hieroglyphic systems of writing. On analogy with the Egyptian data 
the Soviet authors considered signs of high frequency to function in a similar 

i.e. as grammatical markers, and those of low frequency as root 


manner 
morphemes. 

The direction of writing was obviously from right to left — something 
which was guessed as far back as Langdon, and demonstrated most conclusively 
by B. B. Lai. The graphemic system displayed only roots and various types of 
suffixes but no prefixes or infixes. 

Signs were classified as stable (these were identified with roots); semi¬ 
variable (identified with derivational suffixes); and variable (identified with 
inflexional suffixes). The set of semi-variables included not only derivational 
suffixes but also a subgroup which only occurred before roots and was judged 
to act as modifiers. Word-order was found to be stable. The team then arrived 


at a typological conclusion : the language underlying the script could be neither 
Indo-Aryan nor Munda but only Dravidian. Starting from this premise and 
assuming that the rebus principle was widely adopted for many signs, the 
Soviets attempted to identify some of the stable signs with certain Dravidian 
roots, and some semi-variable and variable signs with Dravidian suffixes. 

There are two papers which deal specifically with the problems of possible 
genetic relationship between ‘Proto-Indian’ and other language-families. The 
earlier paper by Fedorova is totally unsound from the linguistic point of view, 
since her conclusions are based on limited and usually incorrect data about the 
language families in question. Gurov’s later and much more detailed investiga¬ 
tion on the other hand is highly interesting, if speculative. 

Fedorova’s paper (1965) is a short and wholly inadequate attempt trying to 
the relative likelihood of various language families as candidates for the 
‘Proto-Indian’ language. Throughout her paper there are gross discrepancies, 
evidence of sloppy scholarship and indications of a general lack of grasp of the 
various problems, to say nothing of the languages. It is clear from the start that 
Fedorova is unfamiliar either with Munda or Dravidian. Her data for Dravi¬ 
dian (like Munda) come from the highly antiquated LSI, IV. She could have 
hardly selected her examples more unfortunately, lumping together in rather 
haphazard fashion just a few examples, giving wrong designations for the langu¬ 
ages and quoting with many errors. One amusing example : She assures us, e.g., 
that an utterance (misquoted) is Brahui (out of LSI IV, 633). It took me some 
detective work to discover that this is a misplaced specimen of Korava (LSI IV, 
326). What she has to say about the structural properties of Dravidian is not in¬ 
correct but she has dealt only with the most general features of Dravidian struc¬ 
ture, and in a rather nebulous manner. 
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The paper by Gurov in the second monograph is of an entirely different 
calibre. It is well documented, based on solid knowledge of the comparative 
Dravidian material, and contains speculations which are often rather attractive 
and in g eni ous. However, speculations they remain. The ‘readings’ arrived at 
cannot be either proved or disproved. Granted that we accept, a) that the script 
is indeed logosyllabic and b) that there is a simple transfer between the signs of 
the script and the grammatical categories of the language, which means, c) that 
the semi-variable and the variable signs indeed represent derivational and inflec¬ 
tional morphemes while the constant signs represent roots, and d) that the typo¬ 
logical features of the ‘Proto-Dravidian’ language point to Dravidian and 
Dravidian only — then, and only then, can we go along with Gurov in his 
attempt to ‘read’ the signs. 

However, none of the authors have made it sufficiently clear that they were 
aware of the distinction ‘script-language’. Variables and semi-variables might 
have been employed to express something else than grammatical features. What 
about the graphic additions which are treated as ‘ornamental allography’ 
non-meaningful, functionally ‘empty’ allographs ? Might not these minute 
additions have had some function ? The typological equation with Dravidian 
is plausible, even probable, but certainly not the only one possible. This equa¬ 
tion has to be accepted as an ‘act of faith’ since the basic properties of the 
‘Proto-Indian’ language, enumerated several times by the authors, apply equally 
well to some other linguistic families, e.g. Altaic. 

Gurov begins the actual ‘decipherment’ on p. 32, based on a very weak 
premise, saying that blocks delimited by the signs — 


as 


Vi 


are in fact names of different persons and mythological figures 


since they 

form 3 as single blocks^ whole inscriptions. This is plausible., but entirely specula- 
tive 3 and other ‘reading 5 of this sign-sequence is possible. 

Gurov then proceeds to assign meanings to a few signs., working usually 
with Dr. ‘homophony. 5 His cases 
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highly speculative^ but the speculation is 
very ingenious and may lead to quite plausible results. Thus e.g. the homophony 
of *nal- k V- ‘four 5 and Hal- ‘good 5 is a good one 


are 


if we at all accept the ‘rebus 5 
principle of homophony y that is. The same is true about the homophony of 

Ta. etc. kd- ‘to bear a burden’ and Ta. etc. kd- ‘to guard, to protect’. On the 

other hand, some connections are very hard to accept. Mostly, though, there is 

nothing wrong with Gurov’s equations from the Dravidianist 


s point of view. 


r 
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An excellent observation of Gurov’s is e.g. his interpretation of the geminated 

fish-sign as ‘celestial, shining, beautiful 5 , and his ‘reading 5 of this sequence in 
the true Dravidian fashion as 


min-min -. On the other hand, these two signs 
(the ‘reduplication 5 ) might have signified plurality, and the double fish sign 
might have signified ‘sky 5 ( 


‘many stars 5 ). It is not improbable, but also not 
original, having been suggested by Heras. At the end of his paper Gurov gives 

a tentative transliteration and translation of one short inscription (H 342) — 

certainly not one of the difficult inscriptions. The latter portion, consisting of a 

numeral (||, two) and the ‘cup 5 sign (U), may be easily read as ‘two cups 5 or 

‘two offerings 5 . The first portion containing the fish sign and the so-called ‘great 

goddess 5 sign is not so convincing. The sign ‘hook 5 (t) is ‘read 5 as ‘made us give 5 

or ‘makes us give 5 — this ‘reading 5 based on the homophony of *kot — *kut — 

‘curved, crooked 5 and *kot — / *kut — ‘to give 5 . Attractive but again, entirely 
speculative. 

The speculative nature of the attempt should not only have been admitted 

* 

but stressed by Knorozov and Gurov. As pointed out, one must accept a series 
of ‘acts of faith 5 to even begin to accept concrete readings. The extremely ten¬ 
tative nature of the results should at least have been indicated. On the other 


hand, in the absence of bilingual material, and the inscriptions being limited in 
size (and probably also in content) there is hardly any other procedure possible : 
positional statistics based on frequency counts, and, subsequently, an intui¬ 
tive-speculative approach. 

If one grants that the Soviet group’s conclusions, based on the implications 
of the graphotactic statistical information, about the typological characteriza¬ 
tion of the script are valid, then one can agree that Dravidian is a possibility. 
That it is the sole possibility one can accept, however, is not the case. The ty¬ 
pological conclusions do indeed fit Dravidian but would fit any of the ‘Altaic 5 
languages as well. From the point of view of strict historical comparative linguis¬ 
tic method, there is not the slightest proof of any genetic relationship between 
Dravidian and the ‘proto-Indian 5 language. Any discussion of such a relation¬ 
ship belongs to the realm of sheer speculation. 

In October 1964 Asko and Simo Parpola and Seppo Koskenniemi, encou¬ 
raged by the success of Michael Ventris, the decipherer of Linear B, set out to 
apply statistical techniques to the Indus script, employing a standard data- 
processing IBM computer. 

The first two publications of the Finnish scholars appeared in 1969. Like 
the Soviet scholars before them, they transcribed the Indus material into ‘ma¬ 
chine-readable 5 form, using various control languages such as Neo-Assyrian, 
presargonic Sumerian, Linear B, and Middle Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
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However, no mathematical proof is offered the reader regarding the conclu¬ 
sions reached. 

Asko Parpola introduces the reader to the method of the ‘decipherment 5 
on p.8 of the first monograph. He contends that the script must be a logogra- 
phic or logo syllabic system based on knowledge of the types of scripts in use 
around 2500 B.C. 

It is clear, however, that the Indus script cannot be considered to be lo- 
gographic even if it does prove to be as highly limited and ‘primitive 5 a rebus 
system as the Finns contend. In the second monograph, this major objection 
has been explicitely rectified. The reader is told that he has to regard the script 
as logosyllabic. A sign can stand for several homophonous words, or parts of 
words which are phonetically identical but semantically different. There seems 
also to be fair evidence for phonetic complements being used. 

* 

The admission that there may be phonetic complements involved in the 


script is another improvement in the second monograph. However, the sign 
count itself made by the Finnish authors is somewhat questionable since they 
include ligatures and modified forms (allographs?) as different signs. There 
are no grids, nor attempts at anything beyond mere assessments of 


frequency 

of an extremely small number of signs offered the reader. Whether these grids 
were in fact made is questionable, for even the most cursory perusal of the admit¬ 
tedly inadequate and incomplete sign-lists in Mohenjo-Daro (pp. 434-452, V0I.2) 
must persuade the careful observer that such grids would yield much informa¬ 
tion in respect to what may be called, for want of better terminology ‘syntagma- 
tic and ‘paradigmatic’ classes of auxiliary or augmentative signs, or sign-formants 

(Mrs. Zide’s terms). No attempt has been made to systematically interrelate 
the occurrence or frequencies of such auxiliary 

second monograph is thus very disappointing to the serious student of the Indus 

script. 


or augmentative signs. The 


The absence of grids and other assessments of p; 
serious drawbacks of the Finnish attempt. As 
Dravidian as the language of the Indus script, it is 
by no means the only possible 

Dravidian was assumed before the ‘decipherment 5 , and ths 


atternmgs is one of the most 

- 

regards the identification of 


one. The impression one gets is that in truth 

it ‘facts’ were made 
to fit the desired results. Granting that the statistical information supplied by 

the computer identifies the sttucture of the language rather than merely the 

perficial structure of the script, one could agree with the conclusion regarding 

the possibility of a Dravidian language. But, the typological information 

also fit many ‘Altaic’ languages as well. Dravi dian is 


su 


does 

certainly one of the best 
possibilities but by no means the only one. However, if Dravidian is a correct 


<r* 
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guess, then the question is ‘what 5 Dravidian ? Proto-North Dravidian ? Proto- 
Dravidian ? The problem is not even considered, and the Finnish ‘reconstruc¬ 
tions 5 are more often than not linguistically very unsound. We must object to 
many of the specific examples as well as to more general procedures exhibited 
by the Finnish scholars. 

For instance, on p. 21 of the first brochure, the authors say, quite mistakenly, 
that the order in PDr was stem + case 4 - plural. All twenty-two Dravidian 

I III . . * . . X %/ 

languages known to date including Tamil whose records go back as far as 
probably the 3rd Century B.C. have the order of morphemes : stem 4 : plural 4 : 
case. In the second publication the authors corrected their original notions 
regarding the order of morphemes for case, gender and number, but not their 
equivalencies of signs with the particular morphemes. 

As far as the concrete readings for Dravidian are concerned, fifty percent 
or so of the Dravidian equations cannot be accepted. A good many of these 
equations unfortunately reveal a not too firm grasp of comparative linguistic 
methodology, particularly as applied to Dravidian. There are many instances 
of such mistakes. I shall quote only a few which serve as flagrant illustrations. 

Even granting the possibility that the vowel-correspondences are not to 
be taken too seriously (however, there is not much to be said for such lenient 
approach to vowel-qualities of Dr. roots, the vowels being pretty stable), the 
‘homophones 5 established for the numerals 1 and 4 by the authors are absolutely 
unacceptable. The PDr reconstruction for ‘one 5 and ‘four 5 , arrived at by strict 
comparative and historical linguistic methods, are subst. *ontu :> adj. *oru / 
*or ‘one 5 ; subst. * nalku , adj. *nal / *nal ‘four 5 ; by no stretch of imagination 
can one consider these shapes to be homophonous with DED 592 £ to plough’, 
reconstructed as *ur-/ *uc- or DED 3012 ‘country, land’, reconstructable as 

*ndtju . 


In the second publication the authors have made several errors which are 
unpardonable. From the point of view of comparative Dr. linguistics, the deri¬ 
vation of Siva from PDr *ceva , *civa etc. ‘red 5 is totally unacceptable simply 
because there is no such PDr reconstruction as *ceva> *civa ‘red 5 . The authors 


ceva, civa ‘red 5 (DED 1607, found in all Dravidian languages). 


PDr. 


say : 

Anybody who knows something about the methodology of comparative and 
historical linguistics must immediately observe, in consulting the entry DED 
1607, that the PDr reconstruction of this root cannot be *ce- but *ke- since in 
all the languages except Ta. Ma. (and sporadically Te.) this item begins with 


k- or, in NDr, with its regular reflex x; and though *k- > c- is simply accounted 
for in terms of palatalization, the reverse *c- > k- would be unexplainable in the 
respective environments. It is now twenty-seven years since T. Burrow in his 
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‘Dravidian Studies IIP discussed this sound-change. Thus, the derivation of 
Siva from a PDr form beginning with the palatal and meaning ‘red’ has been 
invalid for over a quarter of a century now. By the same token, the discussion 
on p.16 is all wrong; here the authors quite incorrectly reconstruct a PDr 
‘ear’ for DED 1645. The only possible reconstruction is *kevi / *kemi * < kevi 


cevi 


and probably *kepi , with the regular Tamil-Malaya/am and Telugu palatali 


zation of *k- > c- and with the equally regular NDr development of *k- > kh 
(i.e. / x /) in this environment. 


On the same page, the authors propose a ‘homophone’ of PDr ‘red’ and 
PDr ‘straight’. Again wrong. In PDr and even in the later stages, these cer¬ 
tainly could not be ‘homophonous’ since *ke- ‘red’ was in contrast with 

straight’. It is surprising and somewhat staggering that these relatively 
simple matters escaped the notice of the authors. The whole discussion of Siva 


ca- I 


ce 


on pp. 15-16 becomes thus quite irrelevant. There are many further instances 

found in both the first and the second announcement of faulty and questionable 
scholarship. The last report 


a 39 page paper in xerox form, is unfortunately 

correctness of the 


the poorest of the lot. It purports to be a final proof of the 
‘decipherment’, but even the first proofs have not been produced yet, 

speak of final proofs. This last report in addition to its overassertiveness as being 
a ‘solution 


not to 


is poorly written and even more poorly organized. The reader is 
forced to skip from topic to topic in almost each paragraph j the contents of 

the paragraphs are just so many illogical meanderings and speculations. I can¬ 
not go into details. I will point out just a few instances. 

The authors equate ‘rebus’ principle in the first two monographs without 
any regard for distinction in vowel length, while in the third paper, they dis¬ 
tinguish vowel length as a significant feature. The logic of such a paradox exis¬ 
ting within the confines of presumably the same writing system escapes us. 
There is not a word of explanation of this paradox. 

As regards the lack of knowledge of comparative and historical Dravidian 
material, I shall again cite only a few instances. Thus they ‘read’ (on p. 6), the 


Xf 


and 


V 


as suffixes of the possessive genitive^ 

read these signs in this manner is a case of what may be called 
chronism. First, the morph utai (DED 510) < * 

as a postposition in the ‘possessive’ function, has 


utaiya (N) and 


utaiyava (N). To 

reverse ana- 
utay ‘wealth, possession’ used 
cognates only in SDr and Te. 
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Second, the formation of 'possessive genitive 5 with this morphs and its later (ex¬ 
panded) form utai-y-a is most probably a late (and limited) Tamil-Mal ay a/am 
(i.e. not even Proto-Tamil but later 'pre-literary Tamil 5 ) development; thus, 
to reconstruct it for 'Proto-Indie 5 as the 'normal 5 (what do they mean by this 
highly 'technical 5 term, anyhow ?) genitive suffix is highly questionable, to 
say the least. 

Or : on pp. 17-18, the authors use the so-called homophony of SDr and 
Te. aracan 'king 5 , an Indo-Aryan borrowing, and Dr. aracu> ‘the pipal-tree’. 
How Dr. *aracu 'pipal tree 5 can be considered to have been homophonous with 
SDr and Te. aracan 'king 5 in the Dravidian proto-language (asserted for the 
people of the Indus) is beyond my comprehension — unless we presume that 
the 'Dravidian-speaking 5 Indus people borrowed the word for 'king 5 from Indo- 
Aryan at that very early period and then base on this leanword a nice 'homo¬ 
phony 5 with aracu to oblige the decipherers ! 

In last year’s September issue of Antiquity , the comments by Sir Gerard 
Clauson and John Chadwick were rather non-committal and very cautious. 
Chadwick, to quote him, needed first the "assurance from the experts on Dravi¬ 
dian philology that the reconstructed forms are sound. 55 'Unfortunately, the 
expert on Dravidian linguistics cannot give this assurance. On the contrary. 
T.Burrow, who published his review of the Copenhagen publication in Anti¬ 
quity 53, No. 172, last December, does frankly refuse the 'decipherment 5 . He 
has raised a number of objections against the various identifications as well as 
against the general methodology and the attempts at reconstruction. Burrow’s 
main objection is that many of the items cited by the authors can hardly or not 
at all be ascribed to Primitive Dravidian. As he says, criticizing the authors’ 
identifications of suffixes, "it certainly cannot be taken for granted that the form 
which appears in Tamil was also current at the other end of India 2000 years 
earlier 55 . This is precisely what the authors — especially in the third publi¬ 
cation try to do : they identify Tamil forms with some Dravidian proto-language 
which was supposed to be used by the Indus people. They also gather scraps 
of information, of very different quality and value, and do base, on suspicious 
information, even more suspicious speculations. Using such procedures and 

such data, anything and everything is possible. 

According to Burrow, far too many items have to be excluded as being de¬ 
finitely not ancient, and when not impossible other reconstructions remain un¬ 
certain. 


B. B. Lai, Director-General of Archaeology in India, does not accept the 
decipherment 5 either. 

I am sorry to say that I have to emphatically refuse the 'decipherment 5 . I 
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was, at the very beginning, favorably impressed by some very ingenious specu¬ 
lations based on presumably very sound computer and mathematical procedures. 
But as time went by, and the second, and then the third report appeared, I have 
lost my enthusiasm entirely. 

We have spent many hours of intensive and careful work on the Soviet and 
Finnish attempts with Arlene R. K. Zide, the University of Chicago expert on 
Indus Valley Script. The results of these labours are or will be published in 
our reviews in Indo-Iranian Journal, in Language, and as a book by Mouton. 

In sum, we must, first, grant the soundness of the mathematical theory and 
the computer procedures, the consequence of which is a typological picture of the 
language. Both attempts do present us with a credible typology, more or less 
confirming one another’s results. 

However, the typology itself 

stable word order, determination preceding determined, etc 
True, it can apply to both Dravidian and Altaic (and probably other language 
families which we may be unaware of) but it is a typological picture based 
only four or so very general points. 

If we accept the typological picture as significant the two most likely lan 

guage families are Dravidian and Altaic. Obviously Dravidian was selected 

most likely by both groups of scholars because of its geographical location in 

terms of the Indus Civilization. However, historical perspective cannot rule 
out the alternative. 

The Dravidian data employed in both attempts are not entirely satisfactory. 

Whereas the Soviet material (thanks to Gurov) is often quite solid, the Parpola- 

Aalto Dravidian ‘reconstructions 5 and etymologies are for the most part inac¬ 
curate and incorrect. 


i.e. suffixes rather than prefixes and infixes 


is too general. 


on 


as 


In assessing the value of both attempts one must make a clear distinction 
between that part of the material which deals with the typological character of 
the script and language based on verifiable mathematical and statistical proce¬ 
dures, and the remainder which consists of mere unverifiable speculations. 

According to my opinion, a further attempt may be based on the following 

premises : 


(a) that the script 


running from right to left 
logosyllabic system and that it ‘fits the language 5 ; 

(b) that the ‘additions 5 supposed to constitute meaningless allographs 
functional elements as, possibly, some kinds of phonetic indicators ; that 
kinds of determinatives were employed, and that ligatures occur systematically; 

(c) that the rebus 5 principle based on homophony was a tool employed by 
the inventors or adaptors of the Indus script; 


reflects some kind of 


are 


some 







THE DISCUSSION 


Replying to Professor Zvelebil’s criticism. Dr. Parpola said that the funda¬ 
mentals of the decipherment stood unshaken, although mistakes had been made 

in the initial stages. He recalled the preliminary nature of the working reports, 
and compared the developing of the decipherment with the solving of a cross¬ 
word puzzle. Everything cannot be correct in the start, but working hypotheses 

are necessary, and the process of the work reveals errors and confirms correct 
solutions. 


We are, of course, grateful to specialists in Dravidian linguistics for cons¬ 
tructive criticism, but we are not prepared to accept their statements ex cathedra 
as absolutely true, said Dr. Parpola. He mentioned as an example Professor 
Burrow’s exclusion of the word otam ‘boat’ from the vocabulary that can be used 
in an attempt to decipher the Indus script. (Cf. Antiquity , Vol. 43 
According to Professor Burrow, it is at least doubtful that the word is Dravidian 
and not Indo-Aryan in origin, in consideration of the initial h - in Sanskrit 
hoda, which is regularly dropped in Indo-Aryan loanwords in Dravidian, but 
cannot be explained vice versa, and because the word is absent in the early Tamil 

literature. However, the exclusion of the word would be detrimental if it is 
genuine Dravidian, as seems most likely with a view to its wide representation 
in the Dravidian languages (see DED 876), its probable derivation from the 
certainly Dravidian root dtu c to run, to sail 5 (DED 877), and its actual 

even if this be a hapax legomenon, in the early Tamil Gahkam text AkandNuRii 
(101)5 where the sun is spoken of as a boat crossing the 

reference was noticed by Mr. R. Panneerselvam). In Sanskrit the word is only 
attested from lexicons, and in general nautical terms 
of Dravidian than Aryan origin. 

Critics 


1969, p. 227). 


occurrence 


ocean of heaven. (This 


are more likely to be 


go astray. Dr. Parpola pointed out, in identifying the Proto-Dra 
vidian of the Harappan inscriptions with the Primitive Dravidian, the 
language of all Dravidian languages. Dr. Parpola would be inclined 
primitive mother language thousands of years earlier than the Harappan language, 

which, as far as can be judged at the present stage of the decipherment, is very 
close to the Southern group of the Dravidian languages. 

The derivation of the god’s name Siva from reconstructed Dravidian * 

red (DED 1607), so emphatically rejected byProfessor Zvelebil, 

not be proved wrong because there is no inscriptional evidence that would 
show the palatalization of k - into c 


parent 
to date 'diis 


ceva 


or *civa • 


can 


to be a later development that took place 
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in historical times after the adoption of the god’s name by the Aryans. The only 

m 

possible reconstruction for primitive Dravidian is, of course, *keva, *kiva. 
The evidence that we do have is strongly in favour of the derivation of Siva from 
*civa ‘red’ : some aspects of the god Siva are represented in the Veda by Rudra> 
whose name can best be explained as an Aryan translation of the god’s name., 
“The Red One”, being formed in analogy to Indra, and denoting the same as 
rudhira ‘red, blood’, which is also an irregular derivation (instead of *rudhra) 
from Indo-European *rudhro ‘red’. In addition comes the fact that an extra¬ 
ordinarily great number of words meaning ‘red’ are among Rudra’s Rigvedic 
epithets. 

Considering Professor Zvelebil’s description of the methodology of the 
Finns not to be quite fair, Dr. Parpola explained the fundamentals of their deci¬ 
pherment on the blackboard : it is based on the isolation of the paradigm of 
the nominal declension, as well as of the signs for “man” and cc woman”, on the 
basis of a statistical and contextual analysis, which was done before any attempt 
was made to link the script with a definite language or language group. For the 
rest he referred to his paper to be published in the Journal of Tamil Studies , 

Vol. II, no. i. (April, 1970). 


Professor Zvelebil did not make any furdier remarks. Mr. I. Mahadevan 

then made an exposition of his approach to the decipherment of the Indus 
Valley script. 



METHOD OF PARALLELISMS IN THE INTERPRETATION OF 

THE PROTO-INDIAN SCRIPT 


Iravatham Mahadevan 


i. The method of Parallelisms : 

1.1. The long quest for an understanding of the Proto-Indian (‘Harap- 
pan’) script has entered an exciting and perhaps decisive phase with the recent 
publications 1 of the preliminary results achieved by the S oviet and the Finnish 
scholars working in the field. The methodology adopted by both the teams is 
broadly the same, viz., (a) the determination of the functional characteristics of 
each sign by statistical-positional analysis carried out with the help of a compu¬ 
ter ; and (b) ascertaining the probable phonetic value by the technique of homo¬ 
phony applied after linguistic reconstruction. While there are differences in 
the identification of individual signs, both the teams are agreed on the funda¬ 
mental result that the language of the inscriptions is Dravidian. 

1.2. The purpose of the present paper is to suggest the possibility of em¬ 
ploying an additional technique, that of the method of parallelisms, to identify 
the syntactic features of the Proto-Indian inscriptions and to facilitate their 

linguistic interpretation. 


1.3. Emil Forrer 2 (1932) pointed out that it was possible to acquire an 
objective comprehension of the contents of an inscription even before decipher¬ 


ing the script by the observation of parallel phenomena. Parallels 


can occur 


between a symbolical representation and a text associated with it (e.g 
inscribed near the figure of a deity), between the written object and its designa¬ 
tion (e.g., a text with numerals engraved on a bronze implement) or between 
the written symbol itself and its meaning (e.g., an ideogram whose pictographic 
origin is obvious). Parallels can also be set up by observing the similarities in 
the standard formulae employed in ancient inscriptions, e.g., the opening of the 
royal inscriptions, the formulae of curses and the introduction to letters. Forrer 
was able to show that such comparisons revealed the basic features of the 
mar of a writing system even before its linguistic decipherment. 

1.4* Parallelisms will be valid only if the material used for 


a text 


comparison is 

relevant. Comparisons are proposed here on the basic assumption that the 
material relevant to an understanding of the Proto-Indian inscriptions must be 
primarily Dravidian. Thus the apparently votive inscriptions found on the 
tiny seals and prisms at the lower levels of Harappa may be compared with the 


C*' 
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earliest extant Dravidian votive texts in the Tamil-Brahmi inscriptions. The 
Proto-Indian seal texts may be compared with the earliest seal and coin legends 
in the Dravidian languages. The Proto-Indian graffiti stand comparison with 
those found on the megalithic pottery in South India (B. B. Lai, i960) 3 . The 
seal-texts which presumably consist mostly of names and titles can be usefully 
compared with Dravidian name-lists compiled from the earliest available sources 
like the Tamil-Brahmi inscriptions, the poems and the colophons in the Tamil 
‘Sangam 5 works and from the vast material in the mediaeval temple inscriptions. 
The names of Dravidian tribes and the non-Aryan ethnic names preserved in 
early Sanskrit literature also constitute valuable comparative material. Since 
archaeological evidence tells us that the Proto-Indian polity was highly organized 
and well-administered, it is particularly useful to collect and study the technical 
terminology employed in Dravidian civic administration and palace and temple 
organizations. The myths and legends embodied in Dravidian literature and 
the oral tribal traditions may tell us much about the scenes portrayed on some 
of the Proto-Indian seals. Lastly, the survival of the Proto-Indian script signs 
themselves can be looked for in the symbolisms of later Indian tradition, as in 
the iconography of the Hindu deities, the insignia of the priestly and the royal 
families and the totemistic symbols of Dravidian tribes. 

1.5. One of the criticisms levelled against the methods of decipherment 
developed by the Soviet and the Finnish scholars is that there are too many 
choices available at too many levels to inspire confidence in the correctness of 
any of them. Choices have to be made in he interpretation of the pictorial and 
the positional values of the signs and in the selection of homophones. The 
method of parallels can help in narrowing down the choices and increasing the 
degree of probability until more and more parallels are thrown up which cannot 
all be reasonably ascribed to mere coincidence or clever contrivance. 

1.6. Having regard to the time at my disposal, I shall only be able to illus¬ 
trate the method of parallelisms with just two examples of signs in the Proto- 
Indian script which can be demonstrated to be nominal suffixes on the basis of 
of syntactic parallels from ancient Dravidian inscriptions 4 


2. The c Jar 5 symbol : 


V 


2.1. This is the most familiar symbol in the Proto-Indian script. Pre¬ 
vious work in the field has already established the following positional 
and functional charcteristics of the symbol: 

(1) It is the most frequently used symbol in the script. According to 
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the preliminary statistical data released by the Finnish team, the sym¬ 
bol occurs 873 times in 1944 inscriptions comprising 9147 total oc¬ 
currences of all the symbols 5 . Thus almost one-tenth of the total 
material is accounted for by this single symbol. 

(2) The most marked characteristic of the symbol is its terminal position 

at the end of the inscriptions. Kondratov has estimated that about 
thirty per cent of all the inscriptions end with this symbol 0 . The Fin¬ 
nish count of 627 final occurrences 7 (32.25 per cent of the number of 
inscriptions) is in close agreement with the Soviet estimate. 

(3) The symbol acts as a terminal sign even when it occurs in the middle 

of the texts. This was noticed by Gadd and Smith at the time of the 
first tabulation of the symbols and was rigorously demonstrated by 
Hunter and more recently by the Soviet and the Finnish teams 8 . 

(4) The symbol is found affixed to single signs or well-defined groups of 

signs which appear by themselves to be complete words as shown by 
Hunter 9 . Kondratov has counted 146 different recurring ‘blocks 
polygrammes with this symbol in the final position 10 . 

(5) The symbol occurs occasionally (12 times according to the Finnish 


or 


team) at the beginning of the Inscriptions 11 . 


2.2. The behaviour of the symbol as a suffix suggested to more than one 
scholar the possibility that it could be an inflectional case-ending, possibly 
the genitive. All the three previous attempts at decipherment within the Dra- 
vidian framework, viz., those of Heras and the Soviet and the Finnish scholars. 


have proposed variants of the Dravidian genitive or oblique case-morphemes as 
linguistic equivalents of the sign in question 


12 


. However comparisons with 
the earliest extant Dravidian texts in similar contexts (name-lists, votive in¬ 
scriptions, legends on coins, etc.) show that the observed frequency and distri¬ 
bution characteristics of the sign are not matched by those of the Dravidian 
genitive suffixes. The Tamil-Brahmi insciptions, in marked contrast with the 
Prakrit votive texts, do not have even a single instance of a final genitive suffix. 
The ancient Tamil coin-legends., again in sharp contrast with the Prakrit and 

Sanskrit coin-legends, give the names of the rulers in the nominative case. The 
Dravidian genitive is, 


more often than not, implicit even in the medial positions 
in a sentence the so-called zero genitive. Hence the ‘jar 5 sign, which is known 

to occur three times in a text 13 of six symbols (in the initial, medial and final 

positions) and which ends nearly a third of all the seal-texts, is most unlikely to 
be the Dravidian genitive suffix. 


2.3. It appears possible to identify the sign on the basis of the method of 
parallels by making the following assumptions : 
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1) Judging from our knowledge of seals used by contemporary ancient 

civilizations, it is reasonable to suppose that the bulk of the seal-texts 
would consist of names and titles with perhaps some minimal infor¬ 
mation relating to religious or economic activity. 

2) As the language of the texts appears to be Dravidian, the names and 

titles would be mostly in the nominative case, invariably so at the end 
of the texts. 

3) The most likely hypothesis which fits in best with the observed fre¬ 
quency, distribution and functions of the symbol would be to regard 
it as an integral element affixed to personal names and titles, generally 
as a suffix, but occasionally as a prefixed element. 

4) The best method to identify the value of the symbol would be to search 

for parallels among the most ancient extant lists of Dravidian personal 
names and titles in order to identify any frequently recurring element 
with positional and functional characteristics matching those of the 
symbol and connected with it by a suitable homophone. 


2.4. The Dravidian material chosen for the comparative study are : 

(1) The Corpus of the Tamil-Brdhmi Inscriptions 14 : These inscriptions are 
dated from the Third or the Second Century B.C., and are the most ancient 
lithic records extant in any Dravidian language. Their votive context, their 
contents confined mostly to names and titles and their brevity make them the 
ideal linguistic material for the present comparison. 

(2) The name-lists of Tamil c Sang am 5 poets 15 : About 473 names of poets 
have been preserved in the colophons to the poems of the ‘Sangam 5 Age, datable 
to the first three or four centuries of the Christian Era. The names represent 
an almost complete cross-section of the ancient Tamil society and include those 
of princes and commoners, men and women, and persons belonging to various 
clans and professions. There is little doubt that the names (which are among 
the most conservative elements in any language) represent a tradition going back 
much farther than the dates of the composition and the compilation of these 
poems. 


2.5. The most frequently recurring element in the formation of Old Tamil 
names turns out to be aN> the masculine singular pronominal suffix of the Third 
Person, meaning, c he, that man 5 . The evidence on this point is conclusive. 

2.6. The Corpus of the Tamil Braliml inscriptions contains 98 compo¬ 
site personal names and titles, in which the suffix - aN occurs 99 times. Twenty 
out of the 74 inscriptions (excluding two aksara-bandhas) i.e. about 27 per cent, 
end with - aN in the final positions ; (verbal forms ending in - aN / oN are 
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not included in this count). In a number of composite names, the suffix - aN 

mani-y vannakkaN tevaN-cdttaN (TBI, 72). 


occurs twice or even thrice, e.g. 

A random sampling of the first one hundred composite names from 
the alphabetical list of the ‘Sangam 5 poets yields similar results. The suffix 
-aN occurs 82 times in these names. The suffix occurs 61 times in the final posi- 


2.7. 


conventionally added in the colophons to the 


tion (ignoring the honorific 
poets 5 names). The relatively high proportion of the suffix in the final position is 

doubtless due to the fact that while these are purely name-lists, the Tamil- 


ar 


Brahml inscriptions (and, presumably, the Proto-Indian seal-texts) often con¬ 
tain in the final position the names of the objects owned or gifted. Again many 
of the composite names in the list of poets contain the suffix - aN twice or 

thrice, e.g. Italy aN centaN koRRaN- (dr ). 

2.8. In the light of this evidence from the nearest parallels, it seemed 

reasonable to suppose as a provisional working hypothesis, that the symbol in 
question probably represents the Proto-Dravidian equivalent of the masculine 
singular pronominal suffix of the Third Person (-aN, in Tamil). 

2.9. Pronominal suffixes of the type - aN are derived from a 
the demonstrative base expressing the remoter person or thing. Comparison of 
the forms Ta. avaN (‘he, that man 5 ) etc., grouped under DED.i enables us to 
reconstruct PDr. *-aaR. From a related series also formed from the demons- 


(DED.i) 


e.g., ata (ka.), atanu (Te.,), etc., we can reconstruct *ant- . The old 
Tamil equivalent, recently recovered from the Tamil-Brahmi inscriptions is 
a(n) taiy literally meaning ‘he, that man 5 , but used as a honorific affix (both pre¬ 
fixed and suffixed) with male personal names. We can set up at the PDr level 
*anR to represent both the series of pronominal affixes. 

The identification of the sign as the masculine singular pronominal 
affix of the Third Person used as a honorific with male personal names and titles 
explains satisfactorily the high frequency of the sign and its normal terminal 
position in seal-texts presumably consisting mostly of male names and titles. This 
identification also explains the multiple occurrences of the symbol in the same 
text. While the pronominal honorific was normally suffixed, there are a number 
of attested cases in the Tamil-Brahmi inscriptions (e.g., TBI. 13) where it is 
found in the initial position. There is, to my knowledge, no other recurring ele¬ 
ment in Dravidian name-formation which can so remarkably match the observed 

frequency, distribution and functional characteristics of the symbol under dis¬ 
cussion. 


trative a 


2.10. 


2.11. The pictogram seems to suggest some kind of a vessel with handles 
or pronounced rim or lip at the mouth and a tapering bottom. The following 
etyma denoting several types of vessels of a generally similar form suggest them- 
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also fulfils a similar function. 

3.3. It is prima facie likely that the ‘arrow’ sign represents another gram¬ 
matical category, say, the plural or the non-masculin suffix. However the com¬ 
mon sequences preceding the two signs make it unlikely that the suffixes repre¬ 
sent mutually exclusive grammatical categories. The dominant ‘fish’ signs which 
appear in the bulk of names and titles more often have the ‘arrow’ sign than the 
‘jar’ sign as their suffixes. This makes it unlikely that the ‘arrow’ sign represents 
the feminine (‘non-masculine’) gender. Thus it appears that the ‘arrow’ symbol 
represents another and less frequent element in the formation of Dravidian per¬ 
sonal names and titles. 

3.4. The comparative statistical data relating to the two symbols are ins¬ 
tructive. According to Kondratov, the number of blocks ending with the ‘jar’ 
and the ‘arrow’ symbols is respectively 146 and 48 (approximately 3:1). He 
also calculates that the percentage of inscriptions ending with either symbol is 
respectively 30 and 7 (4.5 : i) 18 . According to the Finnish team, the total 
currences of the two symbols are respectively 873 and 146 (approximately 6:i) 19 . 

3.5. It seems possible to interpret the symbol through the method of 
parallelisms as illustrated in the case of the ‘jar’ symbol. The Dravidian linguis¬ 
tic material chosen for comparative study was subjected to a formal analysis to 

identify any recurring nominal element with characteristics matching those of 
the ‘arrow’ symbol. It turns out that the nominal endings occuring most fre¬ 
quently with old Tamil personal names and titles, next to the prono minal suffixes, 

are -ai and 
are as follows : 


oc 


i which may be considered together. The comparative statistics 


Names and titles occuring i 


in : Pronominal 

suffix 


Nominal 


Approximate 

ratio 


(-aN) 


(-z, ai) 


Tamil-Brahmi Inscriptions 
(98 names) 

Alphabetical list of ‘ Sangam’ 
poets (first 100 names) 


99 


31 


3 : I 

2.5 : 1 


82 


33 


The parallel 1S dose enough to suggest that if the ‘jar’ symbol represents the 
pronominal honorific (-aN, -ant- in Ta.), then the 

represent the Dr. nominal endings (~i, 

3-6. The archaic use of the independent suffixes -i 


"arrow 5 symbol is likely to 


* * rp \ 

ai m Ta.). 


1, -y and -iy occurring in 
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ern ruling dynasties 21 . The Ve/ir chieftains seem to have had sacerdotal origin. 
(It is instructive to compare O. Ta. vtl : ‘a chieftain 5 with the verb vel ‘to sacri¬ 
fice 5 ). Drona* the Brahmana preceptor of the Kurus* was also the ruler of 
North Pancala. The Andhras traced their descent from the vedic sages as indi¬ 
cated by their matronymics like Vasisthiputra* etc.* and styled themselves as 

_ fT 

eka-brdhmana in their inscriptions. The Pallavas* the Salankayanas and the 
Brhatphalayanas belonged to Brahmanical gotras 22 . 

4.6. It is sometimes considered that the existence of the Brahmana- 
Ksatriya families indicated greater mobility among the varnas in the early Indo- 
Aryan society. However the discovery of a pre-Aryan and probably Dravidian 
civilization ruled over by a priestly oligarchy provides a new explanation of the 
phenomenon. It now appears likely that the Brahmana-Ksatriya or priest-ruler 

1 

tradition is pre-Aryan and possibly a survival of Proto-Indian priest-rule. 

4.7. The second aspect of the ‘jar’ legends worthy of notice is their special 
association with the Dravidian South. They were current among many Dravi¬ 
dian dynasties like the Ve/ir, the Pallavas and the Calukyas. The Brahmanical 
sages Agastya and Vasistha (=Devaraj/Kundina) with whom the ‘jar’ legends 

are associated are the ones especially popular with South Indian and Dravidian 
tradition 23 . 

4.8. The occurrence of the ‘jar’ symbol in the Proto-Indian seal-texts 

seems to provide a clue to the ultimate origin of the ‘jar’ legends. The ‘jar’ 

symbol was connected, probably through homonymy, with the priest-rulers of 

the Proto-Indian civilization. When the memory of the pictographic script 

lost, the ‘jar’ sign continued to be associated with the priestly and the ruling 

classes of the composite Hindu society and became a symbol around which myths 

grew up. In a parallel development the Dravidian honorific - *anR, homo- 

phonous with a ‘vessel’ word, was borrowed into Sanskrit in the latter sense 

at various periods in different translations, as personal and family names of the 
priestly and the ruling classes. 

4.9. The ‘arrow’ symbol had also a similar development. The Ve/ir clan 
was also known as Ewi 24 (< *ey) which seems to be connected with the 
symbolism of the arrow. A popular suffix for the names of the Yadavas (who 
are connected in tradition with the Andhras and the Ve/ir) 

probably 0 be traced to the pictographic sign which depicted a spear-head or 
arrow. 


was 


Oft 

wu 


was -sena> or ‘spear 5 


4.10. Finally attention may be drawn to a frequent di-graph consisting 
of the ‘fish 5 and the 


signs in the seal-texts. From positional analysis it 
can be inferred that the di-graph represents an important name or title* probably 

the generic name of the ruling priestly class. According to my interpretation 26 * 


arrow 
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the digraph approximately corresponds to *min/l-ey. The term *miley may be 
compared with O. Ta, mill , milai : ‘Chieftain 5 (lit., ‘the shining one 5 ) and also with 
Skt. mleccha (Probably < *mil-ec ), the name by which the indigenous 
people were known to the early Indo-Aryans. Here we seem to have evidence 
for a very early loan-word from Dravidian into Sanskrit. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND EPIGRAPHY IN TAMIL NADU 


A survey of Recent Developments 


R. NAGASWAMY 


Excavation : Prehistoric Archaeology: 

Considerable progress has been made in the field of archaeological excava- 
vation in the Tamil country in the past few years. Specific problems dealing with 
one or other aspects of South Indian prehistory have been taken up for investi¬ 
gation. 


The prehistory branch of the Archaeological Survey of India, Nagpur, 
under the direction of Dr. R. D. Banerjee, carried out (1962-69) some detailed 
investigations of the early stone age sites of the Tamil country, along the eastern 
coast from Madras to Nellore. This has yielded very valuable results. 

“Four distinct peneplains have been recognized between the low ranges 
of Satyav du, Nagalapuram, Nagari, and Vellikonda hills and the present coast¬ 
line between Madras and Nellore. These peneplains cut through different geo- 
logical formations and are not localized phenomena. On the other hand a chain 
of these series can be seen cutting through late tertiary and early pleistocene 
coastal faultings. The earliest possible date for the topmost peneplain can, 
therefore, be the later part of the early pleistocene. This 73 M. peneplain for¬ 
mation, however, antedates the earliest paleolithic horizon in that area which 
can be fixed and correlated to the formation of the third (45 M.) peneplain. A 
period of comparatively more intense precipitation intervenes between the 
formation of two successive peneplains. These intensive precipitations have left 
this record in different pebble-flows and detrital fenginro ] at er it e-flows. All these 
flows can be seen on the topmost peneplain. 

The earliest industry found in this area is acheulean, already in an advanced 

stage and is characterized by the absence of any blade or as distinct from the later 
acheulean industries. The next acheulean industry is marked by the coming of 

long, thick and crude blades. These blades, however, show little or no retouches. 

The succeeding acheulean industry is marked by these blades with retouches. 

The succeeding industry, a post-acheulean flake and blade industry is primarily 

marked by the total absence of the acheulean type-tools of hand axes and cleavers 

and the presence of tools fashioned on blades. This industry does not show rigid 

standardization in shape and form of the tools. Points made on obliquely snap¬ 
ped blades are the type-tools of this industrial horizon 55 . 
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Neolithic and Megalithic Periods: 

The excavation at Payyampalli by Sri S.R. Rao, of the Archaeological 
Survey, sought to establish the relationship between the neolithic people and the 
megalithic people. (Indian Archaeology 1964-655 66-67 1 67-68 ). The exca¬ 
vation revealed two periods., period I assigned to 1390 ^ 200 B.C. and period 

II to 315 ^ 100 B.C. (Ca:bon C.14 dating). The excavation established the 
absence of metal in period X, which was characterized by the presence of dwel- 
ling pits, lined with stones along the edges. Post holes along the periphery 
suggested the existence of thatched superstructure. Pale grey and red ware of 
the neolithic people was also found. The excavation seems to suggest that the 
neolithic people were succeeded by the megalithic people at Payyampalli. 
Whether it is a pointer to such a succession throughout South India or is a 
regional phenomenon is yet to be determined by further excavations. 


Historic Period: 

1) KAVIRIPUMPATTINAM 


Excavations have been conducted at important historical sites of Tamilnadu, 
such as KaviripumpattiNam, Uraiyur and KoRkai. The excavation at Kaviri¬ 
pumpattiNam by the Archaeological Survey ( Indian Archaeology 1962-63 ; 
63-64 5 64-65) has brought to light three significant structures, viz. wharf, a 
water reservoir and a Buddha vihara. The wharf, characterized by the presence 
of a series of wooden posts has been dated by C 14 dating to 3rd Century B.C. 
The Buddha vihara is assigned to the 4th Century A.D. 


The Prakrt texts Abhidhammavatara and Buddhavamsdttakathd> written 


by Buddhadatta refer to a Buddha vihara with enclosures and turrets erected by 
a certain noble named Kanadasa, at KaviripumpattiNam. Buddhadatta states 
that he wrote Abhidhammavatara and Buddavamsattakathd while residing at a 
cool and pleasant part of the vihara. He was a contemporary of Acyutavikranta 
of the Ka/abhra dynasty then ruling the CoLa country. The Prakrt texts are 


assigned to the end of the 4th century A.D. It is not unlikely that the Buddha- 
vihara now unearthed at KaviripumpattiNam is the one built by Kanadasa where 
Buddhadatta lived in the reign of Acyutavikranta. Further excavations have 
not been continued as a modern dwelling is found over the vihara portion. The 
Government has taken steps to acquire land and it is hoped that future exca¬ 
vations will throw further light on the history of this once glorious city. 


2) uraiyur : 

The Department of Ancient Indian History and Archaeology of the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras under Dr. T.V. Mahalingam has conducted excavations so far 
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at three places namely 1. Tirukampuliyur (LA. 1961-63) 2. Alakarai (63-64) 
and 3. Uraiyur (‘64-68). The excavations at Tirukampuliyur and Alakarai 
yielded a few sherds with Damili inscriptions. The excavation at Uraiyur has 
yielded a large number of inscribed potsherds, paleographically assignable from 
1st Century B.C. to 2nd Century A.D. 

A brick structure resembling a dyeing vat, also noticed at Arikkametu was 
found at Uraiyur. It was probably used for dyeing cloths. That Uraiyur was 
famous for its cotton industry in early times is known both from Tamil literature 
and foreign notices. Besides these., rouletted wares were also found in this area 
and the excavation according to Dr. Mahalingam indicates a change in the course 
of the river Kaviri during the 6th, 7th Century A.D. A number of holes, 15 to 
20 cm. in diameter, filled with sand, charcoal and ashes were also found. The 
excavator considers that these holes were associated with some kind of ritual like 
the garuda citi. Since a Citi is a sacrificial altar in one or other form, built of 
piled up bricks, the postholes probably represent a structure on poles. 


3) KORKAI 


KoRkai, the ancient port of the Pandyas, mentioned as such in Sangam 


literature and the notices of the classical geographers like Ptolemy, was excavated 
in 1968-69) by the Tamilnadu State Department of Archaeology under the 
direction of Tiru R. Nagaswamy, State Director, with a view to assess 
its archaeological importance. 

KoRkai was excavated a hundred years ago by Rev. Dr. R. Caldwell, who 

first drew the attention of scholars to the importance of the place in the history of 
Tamilnadu. (Indian Antiquary , March 1877). Regarding his excavation at KoR¬ 
kai he has the following to say : “The Geology of the place seemed to me more 
interesting than its antiquities. I hoped by making excavations in KoRkai and 
the neighbourhood, to find some traces of the Greeks but in this I was doomed 


to be disappointed. The ancient level of the village is about eight feet below its 
present level, which of itself is a proof of great antiquity. When the diggers 
reached this depth they invariably found traces of human habitations, sherds 
of Indian pottery, etc., but nothing of the nature I hoped to find. 
interesting things that were found were three of those mysterious sepulchral 

Two of the urns I found con- 


The most 


• * • 


urns which have hitherto puzzled everybody. 
tained no bones, but only traces of bone dust; but 


* • * 


one, a monster urn 
feet in circumference — unfortunately found broken, contained a complete 
set of entire human bones including a perfect skull”. 

The present excavation by the State Department yielded urn-burials. The 
urn contained no bone or other funerary object. A brick structure overlying 


11 


a 
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ring-well (probably a soakage jar) was found. A large number of inscribed pot¬ 
sherds bearing inscriptions dating back to ist Century B. C. to 2nd Century 
A.D. have been found. Soakage jars placed one over the other, in clusters, have 
also been unearthed. This is the first time that the soakage jars are found in the 
Tamil Country. The excavation also yielded, besides megalithic pottery a rare 
piece of polished sherd. Some experts are of the opinion that this sherd is a 
variety of Northern Black Polished Ware associated with the Mauryas. If this 
is so, it is the first time that an N.B.P. Ware has been discovered in Tamil- 
nadu. So far N.B.P. has been reported only up to the Nellore region. This would 
also indicate the contact of the Tamils with the Mauryas. But there are other 
experts who hold this to be a special type of Rouletted Ware. Since experts 
differ, further excavations would probably throw more light on the subj ect. 
Conch shells in various phases of cutting used in the manufacture of shell 
bangles, have been found in large numbers, pointing to the flourishing shell 
industry in this area. Pearl oysters have also been found in large numbers 
during the excavation; these unmistakably show the importance of the site as 
a principal pearl fishery of the Sangam era. Further excavations will be conti¬ 
nued during the coming season. 


4) ICANCI 


The Archaeological Survey of India excavated a small area inside the com¬ 
pound of the Sankaracarya Math at Kanci, under the Direction of Dr. R. Subra- 
maniam. The excavations showed the continuous occupation of the site from 

0F 

almost the Megalithic Period. A Sathavahana coin of Sri Rudra ( Indian Archaeo¬ 
logy , 1962-63) found during the excavations suggests the influence of Sathavahana 
rule over this region during the 2nd century A.D. A large number of storage 
jars as found at Arikametu, have been unearthed. 


Explorations at the mouth of Palar 

An ancient site was located at the mouth of the Palar in a place 
called Vasavasamudram, about eight miles south of Mamallapuram. The vil¬ 
lage lies a furlong from the coast where the Palar empties itself into the sea. The 
site yielded an amphora, a large number of storage jars, Rouletted Ware, drai¬ 
nage pipes, large-sized bricks and other assemblages, as found at Arikametti. 

The site, brought to the notice of the public by the Tamilnadu State 
Department of Archaeology, is of great significance. Kanci, the famous city, is 
located on the banks of the Vegavati, a tributary of the Palar. Kanci was spoken 
of in ancient times as a port. Its access to the sea is through the river Palar, at 
the mouth of which the present village is located. It is therefore, evident that 
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this was an entrepot, connecting Kanci with the rest of the world, from 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

Vayalur, about a mile and a half from Vasavasamudram and situated on the 
banks of the Palar, carries an inscription of the Pallava ruler Rajasimha in which 
his rule over far off islands like the Laccadives is mentioned. Thus, this place 
should have continued to hold an important position during the rule of the Pal- 
lavas. 


As the land owner was putting his land into use and in the process was 
destroying valuable evidences, the Government of Tamilnadu, permitted this 
department to carry out an emergency excavation at this site. A number of tren¬ 
ches were laid at various points as the site was much disturbed. The excavation 
revealed that the site was occupied, for a short period, by a group of people who 
carried similar culture as found at Arikametu late period. The neck of an am¬ 
phora, a few pieces of Rouletted Ware found here are decidedly foreign, probably 
of Mediterranean origin. The conical storage jars Rouletted Wares of decidedly 
local make, both handmade and wheel turned potsherds, found here are identical 
with similar finds at Arikametu. The excavation also yielded two ring wells 
running to a depth of about 4 meters, as found at Arikametu during Casal’s 
excavation. Some drainage pipes and a few large sized bricks have also been 
unearthed. According to the land-owner, there existed a brick-lined wat, with 
drainage pipes. This, however, could not be traced. No larger scale structure 
as found at Arikametu was noticed here. Heaps of lime shells are found in the 
area. The excavation indicates the occupation of this site by a small isolated 
group of people, having some commercial contact with Mediterranean. The 
excavation has proved the importance of the site in the 2nd~3rd century A.D. 
The present village is about one mile from the Palar river. Detailed excavation 
nearer to the mouth of the river is sure to yield good results. 


Study of monuments : 


The Archaeological Survey has undertaken a survey of temples with a view 
to survey and study temple architecture. With this survey, a study of 
iconography has also been undertaken. Considerable progress has been made 
and the survey of the temples of the Pallavas has been completed and the first 
part dealing with the cave temples by Sri K.R. Srinivasan has since been pub¬ 
lished. Detailed plans and illustrations have been added which make this series 

a valuable one. The Madras University is encouraging its research students to 
take one or other monumental temple 


connected subjects for research degrees. 
Two or three valuable temples have since been covered. The Government of 

Tamilnadu, under a plan to publish authoritative monographs on the temples 


or 
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of Tamilnadu, has prepared monographs on two important temples, KaNNya- 

jp^.1 

kumarl and Srivilliputtur. A number of individual scholars, and foreign Uni¬ 
versities, are taking keen interest in the subject. Dr. J.C. Harle of the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, has done an excellent study of the Temple Gateways of South 
India , with particular reference to the Cidambaram towers. The Tamilnadu 
State Department of Archaeology has brought out publications on the temples 
of Tamilnadu. The American Academy of Benaras, is compiling an encyclo¬ 
paedia of South Indian Architecture, which, it is said, is nearing completion. 
The French Institute of Indology, Pondicherry, is doing a survey of the little 
known ancient temples of Tamilnadu. 

It must be admitted that, in spite of such great enthusiasm, much remains 
to be done yet. No authoritative monograph on even such monumental temples 
like the great temple of Tanjavur is now available. 

The studies in the architecture of the Pallavas, initiated by great savants 
like Fergusson, Hultsch, Jouveau-Dubreuil, Longhurst, T. A. Gopinatha Rao 
and others remained static after the publications of the late Dr. Meenakshi. 
Interest has been revived by the publication of an article by the present writer 
on the authorship of Mamallapuram in which a new orientation was given for 
the study of Pallava art. The paper established with the help of inscriptions, 
that Rajasimha the builder of the Kailasanatha temple of Kanci, was the sole 
author of the Mamallapuram monuments and there are no valid grounds to 
assign them to Narasimha I. A number of scholars are now engaged in 
the study of these monuments, with the result that the literature on this subject 

m 

is steadily growing. 


Monuments and Tamil Literature : 

However it must be admitted that no efforts have been made to co-ordinate 
various sister disciplines to realize more fruitful results. While there are some 
who refuse to give any credence to literature in the study of monuments, scho¬ 
lars steeped in literary tradition are yet to take interest in the monuments. While 
literature is likely to contain poetic exaggeration they still reflect mainly the 
thoughts and life of the contemporary society and no effort should be spared to 
utilize these sources in the study of monuments. For example the two epics 
Cilappatikaram and Manimtkalai , are full of references to art and architec¬ 
tural forms, like Cetiya ., Pankaya Pitika etc., which are found in the sculptures 

a 

and inscriptions of Amaravatx and Nagarjunakonda. No attempt has so far 
been made to study these literatures and monuments which will throw light not 
only on art forms, but also on the dates of the epics. 

A number of inscribed hero stones erected to honour heroes who died on 
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various fields are found in Tamilnadu. The Tolkappiyam and the PuRapporuf 
Venpamalai , detail the various exploits of kings and heroes and bring them 
under different categories, as Vetci^Karantai , Nocci y ULinai , Kanci , Vand and 
Tumpai and the erection of Natukal on the death of heroes in any of the actions. 
While this literary tradition is well understood, very few are aware of the exis- 
tence of edifices commemorating one or other such heroic acts. In fact, hero 
stones commemorating all these tinai are found in Tamilnadu. What is inte¬ 
resting, the same terms used in Tamil literature are found employed in inscrip¬ 
tions. A proper study of these Natukal will facilitate scholars to understand 
Tamil literature and likewise without a study of literature, it is not possible to 
interpret the hero stones properly. For example, a record dealing with cattle 
lifting operations deals, according to Tamil tradition, with a preparation for war 
and not with actual invasion as is being explained hitherto. 


The RSle of Agamas: 

The monumental temples and the sculptures that adorn them are religious 
edifices, built to suit devotional rituals. A number of works guiding the affairs 
of the temple rituals exist. These texts are called Agamas or Tantra. 
The origin and development of Agamas is 
yet awaits careful study. When the Vedic Aryans entered India, they are said 
to have slowly imbibed the rituals of the Dravidians. According to traditions the 
Agamas hold equal validity with the Vedas. Though many alterations and 
additions have crept in and a number of schools and sub-schools have come 
into existence during the course of centuries, the core of Agamic literature must 
have been compiled in the late-Vedic period, if not earlier. In Tamilnadu pro¬ 
per, the Agamic traditions, supplemented by Vastu texts, have been the main 
source of inspiration for monumental architecture. Our understanding of the 
monuments would be imperfect without a detailed study of these texts. Eminent 
scholars like T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Dr. Stella Kramrisch and others have done 
monumental service in the field, in spite of non-availability of published texts. 
The French Institute of Indology, Pondicherry, has undertaken the publication 
of these texts and must be complimented for its great service to the study of 
South Indian monuments. Prof. J. Filiiozat has rightly pointed out in his ad¬ 
dress to the 2nd International Conference of Tamil Studies, the necessity to 

study Tamil and Sanskrit literatures of Tamilnadu and the co-operation of 
specialists in the field. 

4 

At this stage it is necessary to point out how the study of Agamas 
betters our understanding of monuments. The monuments at Mamallapuram 
are well known. A careful study of tbe monuments by the present writer, has 


fascinating subject that 
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revealed that these monuments are carved to suit the Agamic needs. The impor¬ 
tant sculptures on the Dharmaraja ratha occupy positions prescribed by the 
Agamas. Thus Ardhanari and Subrahmanya in the east, Daksinamurti in the 
south etc., are found as prescribed in the texts. In the third storey of the 
ratha are seen images of Surya on the east wall and of Soma on the north wall. 
The image of Soma, identified by a halo behind his head, is the presiding deity 
of the northern quarter. He is portrayed along with other dikpalas, on the vima- 
nas of Tanjavur and Gahgaikontac5Lapuram. 

The presence of S5ma and Surya, on the Dharmaraja ratha y unmistakably 
indicates the role of Agamas in monumental buildings. 

In the Varaha and Adivaraha caves, Laksmi and Durga images are found 
carved to the left and right of the sanctum. According to the texts these deities 
should be placed in vama or daksina walls. The same positions occupied by 
Durga and Laksmi in a number of monuments are evidently after Agamic texts. 

Further the Marici samhita states that in Visnu temples Brahma should be 

placed facing north and Siva as Gahgadhara placed facing south. In the Adi- 

__ 0 ? 

varaha cave of Mamallapuram, Brahma and Gahgadhara Siva are found as 
prescribed in the Agamas. Thus it is evident that these are temples caused to be 
made as per the then available Agamas. Fanciful theories are current on the 
monuments of Mamallapuram for want of proper study of literature that guided 
the spiritual monuments of the time. 

It has been held that detailed planning of the temples and the drawing of 
the diagram, called Vastupurusamandala before the temple was erected, and the 
distribution of subsidiary and directional deities (called vastu pada devata) 
etc., in the temples, were fully developed in ioth-nth Centuries A.D. But a 
careful study of the Kailasanatha temple of KancI has revealed that Vastu and 
Agamic texts were well advanced and that the Kailasanatha temple is the only 
earliest surviving temple in the whole of India, retaining all the deities in their 
positions as prescribed in the Agamas. The drawing of Vastupurusamandala 
by the apparent emergence and setting of the sun is reflected in the Sahgam lite¬ 
rature. That temple rites were performed as per prescribed texts is also referred 
to in Sahgam works like Pattupdttu and Paripdtal. These show not only the anti¬ 
quity of Agamic and Vastu texts, but also the importance of their study for under- 
standing the cultural history of the Tamils. It is in this field that the French Ins- 
titute of Indology is rendering valuable service. The Tanjavur Sarasvati Mahal 
Library has also brought out a number of Vastu and Silpa texts, which place in 
the hands of scholars vast material for further research. 

It is of interest to state that the French Institute of Indology, Pondicherry, 
has undertaken the publication of the Uttaramcrur Pancavarada mdhatmya , a 


same 
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sthala pur ana which is being released on the occasion of this conference. With a 
view to study the history and the monuments of Uttaramerur, the French 
Institute undertook a study of this village in collaboration with the State Depart¬ 
ment of Archaeology, Tamilnadu. Dr. F. Gros, Director in-charge of the 
French Institute and myself have prepared the monograph on the village, leaving 
aside the two famous epigraphs of Parantaka CoLa I, which deal with election 
to the village assembly, as they have been dealt with in details by a number of 
scholars. Other inscriptions of the village were carefully analysed. The study 
brought to light the layout of the village and an almost unbroken history of social, 
cultural and religious life of the people of Uttaramerur, since the days of its 
foundation. The village was carefully planned and laid out according to Agamic 
and Vastu texts. A regular grid has been drawn for the entire village, which in¬ 
cluded a number of hamlets and cultivable and uncultivable lands. The temples, 
mandapas, streets and roads were located as prescribed in Agamic texts, and 
were named according to a thought out plan. The village was a Brahmin settle¬ 
ment with Bhagavata leaning. The following temples are in their proper loca¬ 
tions in the village : Siva temple in the north-east, Visnu and Subrahmanya 
temples in the west, Durga temple in the north, Jyestha and Aiyanar temples 
in the south, Saptamata temple in the north-east and the great sab ha mandapa 
of the village in the middle. 

Bhagavata names as Brindavana, Kuruksetra, Citrakuta, Ayodhya, Puru- 
sottama, Tirumaliruncolai, Tiruvaypati etc., are found as names of temples or 
mandapas. The ceris are named after the 12 names of Bhagavan Narayana as 
Kesava ceri, Narayana ceri, Madhava ceri, Govinda ceri, Visnu ceri, Madhu- 
sudana ceri, Tiruvikrama ceri, Vamana ceri, Hrsikesa ceri, Padmanabha 
ceri, and Damodara ceri. The canals are called after the names of other Gods, 


as Ganapati Vaykkal, Subrahmanya Vaykkal, Sridhara Vaykkal, SridevI Vaykkal 

are named after the 


Parvati Vaykkal and Sarasvatl Vaykkal. The road-ways 
titles of the ruling Pallava King, 


as Uttarameru vadi, Abhimanameru 
Pallava Narayana vadi, Avaninarana vadi, 
Paramesvara vadi, Marpimgu vadi and Videl- 
vidugu vadi. The Mahgala vithi, Naracam and Gavyuti, referred 
early inscriptions, unmistakably show, that detailed planning according 
Agamas had gone into the making of the village. It has also been shown by Sri 

V. Ganapathi Sthapati of Mamallapuram that Sundaravarada temple was built 
according to Marlci samhita , a Vaikhanasa text. 


vadi, Vairamegha vadi, 
T irunar ana vadi 


to m 


to 


The study of inscriptions has 
also shown that the inhabitants have followed one or other texts like smrtis in 

m 

their daily life and day to day transactions. Thus the suggestion of Dr. Filliozat 
that specialists must work jointly in the field is beginning to yield fruitful results. 
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Scholars have been studying individual monuments of a place with reference to 
their architectural attainments. The present study shows, that all are to be 
studied together, which would throw valuable light not only on architectural 
evolution of the periods but also on the creative activities of the inhabitants for 
whom they were meant. More such village studies are expected in the future. 

Not only the ritual treatises but also the devotional movements spearheaded 
by the Saivite and the Vaisnavite saints influenced the temples and their arts. 
A number of devotional hymns were taken as the dhyana Slokas and the images 
were carved accordingly. Even the names given in Tamil devotional verses 
have been adopted in preference to Silpaic terms and are recorded in CoLa 

inscriptions. 


I conographic Studies 

It must, however, be admitted that not much progress has been made in 
the study of icons, after the pioneering work of T. A. Gopinatha Rao. The 
French Institute at Pondicherry has undertaken a series of publications on the 
iconography of select icons and so far has brought out five issues on the subject. 
The Institute has established itself as an advanced centre of Hindu iconographic 
studies. It has collected over 70,000 well documented photographs, arranged 
village and subject wise and makes them available for scholars. It is indeed a 

monumental work, worthy of emulation in other fields. 

A few panels of early Pallava period have been noticed recently by the 
Tamilnadu State Department of Archaeology. They come mostly from Tondai- 
mandalam region. The panels are small in size and carry a row of deities usually 
shown seated on a common pedestal. The deities thus represented are generally 
Brahma, Siva as linga, Parvati, Subrahmanya, Narasimha and Laksmi. Along 
with this an abstract deity, whose significance is so far not known. Such panels 
have been found at Munnur, Manimangalam, Madurantakam, Ukkal, TeN- 
Neri, Brahmatesam, and Uttaramerur. Whether these panels were enshrined 
in temples or mandapas is yet a moot question. However it is evident that the 
worshippers of these panels were not sectarian in their religious faith and were 
able to adore Brahma, Visnu, and Siva with equal devotion. The Pallavas often 
bore the titles Paramamahesvara, Parama Brahmanya and Parama Bhagavata. 
The presence of the sculptures indicate the religious harmony of the period. 

The earliest sculptures so far noticed relate to the period of the Pallava 
monarch Mahendravarman I (600 A.D.). But recently my attention was drawn 
by H. H. Sri Sankaracarya of KancI Kamakoti PItha, to the existence of a few 
panel sculptures in a little known temple of KancI. These sculptures are 
of remarkable beauty and represent dancers in various poses. Such sculptures 
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are said to be found at Nagarjunakonda. These sculptures are to be assigned to 
Pre-Mahendra period and are important to the study of South Indian Art. 


Conservation : 

Conservation of temples and monuments of Tamilnadu may be brought under 
diff erent headings, namely those conserved on archaeological principles 
and those that are carried out by the temple authorities to embellish the temples 
and to provide modern amenities to the pilgrims. The large-scale temple reno- 
vations carried out in 1960s brought in severe criticism on the way the valuable 
architectural work was tampered with. This however, had one salutary effect. 
Two UNESCO sponsored missions visited the Tamil country and aroused the 
consciousness of the public to safeguard the antiquarian value of these structures. 
The Government and the Hindu Religious Endowment Department have issued 
necessary instructions to the temples to prevent such alterations. 

Two institutions namely the Archaeological Survey of India and the Tamil¬ 
nadu State Department of Archaeology are at present engaged in the Archaeo¬ 
logical conservation of monuments in Tamilnadu. In recent years, the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey has taken up the conservation of the great temples of Tanjavur, 
GangaikondacoLapuram and Darasuram. The Chemical Conservation Branch 
of the Survey has been doing valuable work in the Kailasanatha temple 
of Kand, where it has exposed two layers of paintings on sculptures, the earliest 
layer probably going back to the period of the Pallavas. The sculptures and other 
monuments at Mamallapuram, subjected to long weathering action, are also being 
treated chemically. 

The Tamilnadu State Department of Archaeology has undertaken the 
conservation of a few CdLa temples. It has completed the conservation of the 
GangaikontacoLisvara temple built by Rajendra I at KuLampantal near 
Kanci, and a Pre-Rajaraja temple (Chokkesvara) at KancL Conservation on 
these temples has been done on scientific principles. Detailed photographs and 
measured drawings of each part were taken before conservation was undertaken. 
Detailed reports were prepared regarding the previous conditions and during 
the course of conservation. These photographs were u tiliz ed to guide the ope¬ 
rations. The result has been extremely satisfactory and has received the admi¬ 
ration of foreign scholars, who had the opportunity to visit these monuments. 

This method is now establishing high standards in the field of conservation of 
Archaeological monuments. 


two 
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Epigraphy : Work Done : 


The study of Epigraphy has assumed greater popularity in recent times. 
The Epigraphy Department of the Archaeological Survey of India has copied 
over 25,000 inscriptions from various parts of Tamilnadu, the texts of about 
6,000 of which have been published so far. These texts are the primary sources 
for reconstructing South Indian history. 

At the instance of the University Grants Commission, the University of 
Madras has undertaken the preparation of a topographical list of inscriptions of 
South India. This survey takes into account the summaries of Inscriptions 
already published in the Annual Reports on Epigraphy and are arranged village 
wise, adding new information to the summaries wherever possible. The work 
has been going on for the past six years and is expected to be completed in due 
course. The Tamil History Academy drew up a plan of publishing a series of 
volumes on inscriptions of Tamilnadu, interpreting the inscriptions already 
published. It has brought out so far two volumes, consisting of the copper 
plates of the Pallavas and Pandyas. Both the volumes give for the first time 
a complete Tamil rendering and interpretation of the copper plates dealt with. 
The academy’s aim is to interpret and give a connected social, religious and 
cultural history of the Tamils. 

It may be seen that in spite of long years of work by the Epigraphy Depart¬ 
ment of the Archaeological Survey only 6,000 out of 25,000 inscriptions 
have been printed so far. There are yet more than 20,000 to be printed. More 
inscriptions are yet to be copied from various parts of the country. With a view 
to accelerate the printing of inscriptions of Tamilnadu which will ultimately 
facilitate a proper study of the history and culture of the Tamil people, Tiru 
Saw. Ganesan, who has an abiding interest in the field, brought out a proposal 
for the publication of inscriptions of Tamilnadu. The proposal envisages publi¬ 
cation of inscriptions district wise, copying inscriptions village by village, 
verifying the inscriptions already copied by the Epigraphy Department and 
printing all inscriptions under a io years’ plan. The Government accepted the 
proposal and sanctioned necessary staff and a small printing unit attached to 
the State Department of Archaeology to conduct the epigraphical survey and 
bring out the inscriptions. 

The Madras city was taken on on experimental basis. Even fragmentary 
inscriptions were not left out. This has brought to light more than 200 inscrip¬ 
tions not so far copied by the Epigraphy Department. The Madras inscriptions 
have since been published. The district of KaNNyakumari was taken up next for 
the survey and has been completed and the publications of inscriptions of that 
district is now under progress. 
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kutn for the term gift (@5®). The Pi//aiyarpatti inscription read as peruparanaN 
by I. Mahadevan, is according to me peruntacaN. This only suggests that the 
work on Damili inscriptions, must be continued, as Mahadevan has rightly 
pointed out in his recent article. However recent work, has created such tre¬ 
mendous interest in the country, that a large number of young girls from colleges 
braved the difficult mountain terrain of Arittapatti to see the NetunceLiyaN 
inscription during the recent Seminar on Archaeology, conducted under the 
joint auspices of the Madurai University and the State Department of Archaeo¬ 
logy. 


The discovery of Irulappatti hero-stones dating back to 4th«5th century 
A.D., is a land mark in the history of Tamilnadu.They are not only the earliest 
hero stones with inscriptions, noticed so far, but also represent earliest portrait 
sculptures noticed. The inscriptions throw light on the so called dark age of Tamil 
history. Another article published by me on the bilingual coin of Vasitti putra 
Satakarni has attracted the attention of scholars and the study on this particular 
coin is being continued by other eminent scholars in the field. 

Epigraphs furnish valuable source materials for social and cultural anthro¬ 
pology for a proper study of the structure of the society for example the present 

0* 

writer has made a study of the temple priests. Be they Vaisnavites or Saivites 
they were called Nambis in inscriptions. They were addressed with great respect 
as Tiruvatika/ in Tamil and Sripada in Sanskrit. Thus they were called Nam- 
pitiruvati or Nambi Sripada, which later on became Nambudri and Nampudri- 
pad. Now this social group is considered a separate caste but as late as 14th or 
15th centuries they were called only Nambis not only in Kerala but also 
throughout Tamilnadu. Epigraphs clearly indicate that social groups within 
one profession, depending upon the functions they discharged in the community 
considered themselves as separate castes superior in status, which let to 
the multiplicity of subcastes. Anthropologists are invited to take greater interest 
in the study of epigraphs, which would surely enlarge our knowledge of human 
behaviour in ancient Tamilnadu. 


Indus script: 

The recent attempts at decipherment of Indus Script by Russian and 
Finnish Scholars have evoked great interest in the study. Naturally there is 
jubilation over one point about which a number of scholars seem to agree, namely 
that the language of the Harappan people was Proto-Dravidian. The country 
is eagerly following the efforts of scholars in the field and are awaiting the final 
results. 
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Proton magnetometric survey: 

Thanks to the interest and initiative taken by the French Institute of 
Indology, scientific aids to Archaeology are being brought into use in Tamilnad. 
Dr. Yves Martin from Paris first visited Tamilnadu and conducted Proton 
magnetometric survey at KaviripumpattiNam^ and other places. But more 
systematic work was undertaken by Dr. Hesse. His first visit in 1968 and his 
survey at KaviripumpattiNam, indicated the presence of buried structures. It 
was at the invitation of Dr. T.P. Minakshisundaram Vice-chancellor of the 


Madurai University that Dr. Hesse conducted Magnetometric survey at Maturai, 
KoRkai, GangaikontacoLapuram, KaviripumpattiNam and Vasavasamudram. 
I had the privilege to associate myself with Dr. Hesse in this project. 

The main aim of the survey at Madurai was to locate the ancient Maturai 


of Sangam age as there were differences of opinion regarding its location. 
AvaNiyapuram, a suburb of Madurai, was held to be the site of old Madurai by 
some scholars. We have carefully examined the place at various points and could 
find no surface indication to justify the claim. We have examined another site, 
now called old Maturai, near PantimuNi temple. There 
fort, a few brick debris, and the remains of a mediaeval Visnu temple 
Magnetometric survey conducted at this site proved positively, that it could not 
be the old Maturai, and that the site seems to have been occupied for 
short period during the mediaeval period. 

Electric resistivity test was conducted in an open space behind Kutal ALagar 
temple, in the heart of Maturai as it yielded black and red ware of the megalithic 
period. The Survey indicated some anomalies and a trial pit there yielded the 
presence of a ring well. The pit was dug to a depth of more than 3 metres. The 
ring well is decidedly of later period but the layer indicated the occupation of 
the site from very early period. In all probability the present city lies over the 

old city. A nearby village called Matakku/am was also examined. The mediaeval 
inscriptions refer to Pandya palaces at Matakku/am to the 
place locally called Kottarakalam was also explored. 

At KoRkai, Dr. Hesse has located with Magnetometric Survey 
seems to be of great archaeological interest. I could 
this site before coming to this conference. 

Dr. Hesse also conducted magnetometric survey at GangaikontacdLapuram 

and Vasavasamudram. As a result of this survey, it has been clearly demonstrated 
that in a proved archaeological site, such scientific i 


were remains of an old 

etc. The 


a very 


east of the tank. A 


a site which 
not conduct excavation at 


instruments are most valuable 
and discipline the excavator to his forthcoming excavations. I trust that Dr 
Hesse will be able to give 


a more competent account of the survey than mvsef 
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Sangam classics 

Early literary historians of Tamil grouped the works before the Bhakti 
period (7th Century A.D.) as Sangam Anthologies. They included Pattup - 
pattu (Ten Idylls) PatiRRuppattu (Ten tens).* PuRanaNuRu (the four hundred 
pnRam poems), AkandNuRu (the four hundred akam poems), KuRuntokai (the 
four hundred short poems), NaRRinai (the four hundred medium sized poems), 
AinkuRunuRu (the five hundred very short poems \Kalittokai (the poems in 
kali meter which are 150 in number), and Paripatal (the poems in paripatal 
meter; only twenty-two poems are available where there should be seventy). 

The PatinenkiLkkanakku compositions (the eighteen smaller works) the 

Kavy as , Cilappatikaram and Manimtkalai and Mutt oil ay ir am (the nine hundred 
on three kings) are also considered by them as of the Sangam group. 

The grammar Tolkappiyam belonged to a period earlier to the above noted 
works. This enumeration is largely based on the commentary of IRaiyaNar 
Akapporul by Nakkirar. A period ranging from 1700 B.C. to 200 A.D. has been 
ascribed to these works 1 . 

Such grouping of texts which are heterogeneous in theme, language and 
metre was questioned by discerning scholars like V. Kanakasabai Pillai, P.T. 
Srinivasa Iyengar and M. Raghavaiyengar. 

S. Vaiyapuri Pillai examined critically these works and arrived at dates only 
portions of which were accepted by scholars. His views are as follows : 


(a) Tokai and Pattu are the earliest literature in Tamil. Their period is 
between 200 

(b) All but TirumurukdRRuppatai^ Kalittokai and Paripatal form the core 
of the Sangam classics. The latter works should be later than the 5th Century 

A.D. 


275 A.D. 


(c) Tolkappiyam belongs to the 5th Century A.D. KuRal and other Pati¬ 
nenkiLkkanakku works belong to a period ranging from 600 to 825 A.D. 
Muttollayiram belongs to the last quarter of the 9th Century A.D. 

(d) Cilappatikaram and Manimtkalai are assigned to the first quarter of 
the 9th Century A.D. 


Pillai had four main points of approach which deserve serious consideration. 
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of the 3rd Century B.C. preserve a rudimentary 


(x) The Brahmi inscriptions 

form of Tamil in an evolving alphabet which would need at leas t a lapse of 

three Centuries to flower into a mature vehicle of literature main- 


two to 

taining a remarkable standard. 

(2) The Greeco-Roman trade for which observations are available in the re¬ 
cords of the early Greek travellers is paralleled by the contemporary des¬ 
criptions in the Sangam Classics. 

(3) The similarity between Sanskrit works and that of Tamil leading to the 

fixation of dates for the works in Tamil 


and 


(4) The language of the works and the differences in usage. 

The recent revival of interest and reading of Brahmi inscriptions have 
proved that their language is a translation of the Prakrt or Pali legends and as 
such they., at best, can be considered as a dialect of Tamil. When more inscrip¬ 
tions are deciphered, a clearer picture might emerge. To consider the language 
of the Brahmi inscriptions as the beginning of written Tamil, in the present 
state of our knowledge, will not confirm the inference of Pillai. Reconstructed 
Pre-Tamil does not match with the language of the Brahmi Inscriptions. 

The second point of Greeco-Roman trade has been pointed out and relied 
by V. Kanakasabai Pillai and other historians of Tamil. The coins of the 
later Roman Empire up to the 6th Century A.D. ^ fixxixid xxx r 1^^* xl a xx 
including Kerala. This will justify the later date for Sangam literature if one 
has other evidences also. Further, this evidence within the limits of its validity 
indicates the date of the Sangam anthologies as a whole and not of the individual 
works. 


on 


The parallels in Sanskrit literature deserve a closer scrutiny because of the 
importance given by Pillai and the difficulties experienced recently in applying 
these parallels. 


Parallels in Sanskrit literature 

Parallels, indeed, in the literature of a single language or in the neighbour¬ 
ing languages may throw light in determining the date of a literature. Pillai 
exploits the similarity of ideas between Bharat a Ndtya Sastra and the Vatsya- 
yana’s Kama sutra with Tolkappiyam (after 475 A.D.). Similarly, for the date of 
KuRal , parallels in Kamandaka have been pointed out by him. For Cilappati - 
karam , reference to a sloka of Pahcatantra has been cited by him for determi¬ 
ning its age. Such comparisons can have cognizable value as material for dating 
the Tamil works, only when the dates of Sanskrit works are known with certainty. 

The dates of early works of Sanskrit are as uncertain as that of Tamil, due 
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to paucity of direct evidence. The only firm date known in Sanskrit literature 
is the contemporaneity of Pusyamitra Sunga with Pat an j ah the author of the 
Mahabhasya (181-151 B.C.). For the political history of India, the date of the 
Asokan Inscriptions are of importance but not to the literature of Sanskrit 
Prakrt. Another date of importance is that of the conquest of Alexander the 
Great, the date of which is known not from Indian sources but from other 
ces. This date too is of no direct relevance to the literary history of Sanskrit. The 
dates of Vedas, the Upanishad, Aranyaka of Yaksa and Panini and the Epics, 
Mahdbharata and Rdmayana> are all dated relatively on the basis of evidence 
drawn from astronomy, history of Gods, the state of the language, parallels 
between them and the heuristic guesses which research workers are prone to 
make. My intention in mentioning the uncertainty of the dates of early Sans¬ 
krit works is only to stress that the question of dating is still open in Sanskrit 
as much as in Tamil. 

Further known evidence point out that Kancipuram was an active centre 
of Buddhistic and Sanskritic learning at least in the early Centuries after Christ. 
Sravana Belgola was a seat of Jain studies and many authors of repute in Sans¬ 
krit, Pali, and Prakrt hailed from the South. The coins of the Satavahana 
(A.D. 200) issued from Andhra Pradesh bearing legends in Prakrt and Tamil 
show that the status of equality was accorded to Tamil in the Satavahana court 
and the utility of Tamil for political purposes in the whole of the South during 
Satavahana empire was recognized at that time. The contribution of Kerala to 
Sanskrit is too well known to be recalled here in detail. It is also clear from the 
publications of the French Institute of Indology, Pondicherry, that at least two 
of the later Sanskrit puranas, Hdlasya Mahdtmya and Sinarahasyakhdnda of 
Skandapurana were composed in the South 7 . Even the most sacred and oldest 
of the Vedas — the i?g, has incorporated about twenty to forty words from the 
Dravidian Languages. Therefore it will be axiomatic to say that all parallels 
will point towards a borrowing from Sanskrit rather than into Sanskrit unless 
other proofs are available for confirmation. 


or 


sour 


Date of Tamil Literature 

One firm date now available in the history of early Tamil literature is the 
sack of Vatapi, the capital of Pulikesin II by CiRuttontar, a contemporary of 
Nanacampantar (642 A.D.). The Bhakti movement in South India was spear¬ 
headed by Nanacampantar. The literature after Nanacampantar can be dated 
in relation to him. The literature before Nanacampantar can also be dated in 
relation to the Bhakti literature of which his is one of the earliest representatives. 
For this, two factors will be of help. 
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(1) In sentiment and theme, the literature before Nanacampantar was different. 

(2) In language also the Sangam literature is quite in contrast with those of 


the Bhakti period. 


Of the two points noted above, sentiment and theme are not predictable with 
certainty. Secular or didactic themes can possibly flow concurrently in a period 
when Bhakti themes are dominant. The difference in a language, therefore will 

be more dependable in dating than the themes. Pillai used this factor but in a 
crude way. He depended on rules of grammars and the loan words from 
Sanskrit, Prakrt and Pali but not sound changes and alternants. Even his 
contemporary V. Venkatarajulu Reddiar used them in a satisfactory manner 
but not fully 8 . Pillai did not make use of Reddiar’s findings for reasons not known 
now. Since language among all internal evidences is potential enough in dating 
literature, we should exploit it fully. But a few uncertainties in the study of lan¬ 
guage need to be pointed out even at his stage. 

The editorial work of the ancient classics has to be done systematically 
that their language can be handled with certainty. In this aspect Tamil 
claim to have achieved any cognizable progress except in 

chronology suggested on the basis of language therefore will be tentative, 
long as available editions are not definitive in their texts. 

A single author may use a style which need not be representative of 

xMii 

the period. It can be highly idiosyncratic and as a result the chronology sug¬ 
gested will be vitiated. Though theoretically it is a 

are composed for enjoyment, which will be possible only when the language, 
its medium, can be understood by all. The possibility of idiosyncratic feature 
entering literature is therefore less. Moreover in Sangam anthologies as well 

in the Bhakti poems the authors belong to different parts of TaniiLakam, 
including the South Canara district in the northwest and the whole of modern 

Kerala in the west. A representative sample of the language used for literature 

in all parts of TamiLakam is preserved in Sangam Literature, 
use would be minimal in such 


so 


cannot 


a few stray cases. The 


as 


possibility, all literatures 


as 


Idiosyncratic 


a corpus. 


Aim of this Paper 

The aim of this paper is to devise a method by which differences in the lan 
guage of the works can be systematized for the 

utilize them to infer the time depth. 

One of the accepted principle in historical linguistics is that time differen¬ 
tiates languages. Conversely the difference in language will determine the 
difference in time. 

he question therefore is how to locate the change-bearing elements in a 


purpose of serialization and to 
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language. Another related question arising out of the former is how to measure 
the time difference 9 . 


Other Attempts 

When exact dating is not possible due to want of evidence or due to ambi¬ 
guity in the available evidence, topological dating has been suggested by Edward 
Sapir 10 . His method published in 1916 was comprehensive and detailed. In 
several instances it was a bit obscure. But it served as the germinal base to Glot- 
tochronology developed by Morris Swadesh 11 in the early fifties and the 
determination of the original home of the speakers of a family of languages 
by I. Dyen in 1956. The typological factors mentioned by Sapir was quantified 
by J.A. Greenberg 13 in i960 and extended to syntax by F.W. Householder 14 in 
the same year. A method for the quantification of allomorph was discussed by 
Eric P. Hamp 15 in 1957 and 1958 but he did not, like Greenberg and House¬ 
holder, utilize the typological method for inferring time depth. Sapir’s article 

being fundamental in outlook is summarized in the Appendix for the benefit 

of discussion here and for full utilization at a future date. 

A sister discipline, Archaeology also makes use of topological dating just 
as Geologists do when they date the soil beds on the basis of their superposition. 
They also make use of astronomical factors, typology of human artifacts and 
animal remains, carbon 14 dating, dating the fossils under the sea bed and dating 

on the basis of the Fluorine content in bones. 

Wherever such topological dating is resorted to, confirmative evidence is 

sought from several sources so that the dates can be relied on 16 . This cautious 

approach is followed in dating culture as well as the texts in a language. 


12 


Description of the Method 

When the existing grammars of ancient texts in Tamil are compared the 
changes are noticeable in Phonology, Morphophonemics, Morphology, Syntax, 
Vocabulary and Semantics. Some of the changes are due to sound changes 
resulting in splits or mergers and some are replacements. The replacements in 
grammar are not readily influenced by cultural factors as in vocabulary and 
semantics. The latter two are dictionary based whereas, phonology to syntax 

grammar based. Where the influence is regular and steady, the calculation 
of time will be maximally free from errors. But the conclusions arrived at by 
comparing the grammars of two texts can be confirmed by the results obtained 
from vocabulary and semantics. Greater importance is given to grammar based 

changes than to the dictionary based variations. 

Since sound changes and replacements form the core in determining the 


are 
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time factor., reconstruction of the pre-Tamil stage by comparing related langu¬ 
ages of the sub-group in the case of Tamil., all the South Dravidian languages, 
and by historically reconstructing all automatic alternants of a single form found 
in the various texts of Tamil, form the basis of comparison and scoring. If 
the forms are different, they are utilized to calculate the time difference. This 
applies to distribution also. Difference in distribution will indicate time diffe¬ 
rence. Sameness in distribution will indicate sameness in time. 

All texts, old as well as modern would have similar and changed features. 
Similarity with the reconstructed forms are indicated by a plus sign (+)• Diffe¬ 
rence is indicated with a minus sign (—). Where the category is ambiguous due 

j 

to laxity in analysis or due to the irrelevancy of the category to that text, it will 
be indicated wilh a zero (o). The total number of plusses indicates earliness in 
time. The total number of minuses indicates the lateness in time. The zero 


signs are not made use of for computing time. 

Two important preliminaries for this method are the delimitation of the 
change-bearing categories in grammar and in the dictionary, and to fix a rate of 
change. 


(a) After extensive testing in Malayalam and Tamil texts, old as well as 
modern, the categories have been fixed and enumerated below : 


(i) PHONOLOGY: 


Phonemes (9) 

(a) Change in phonemes 

(b) Change in allophones 

(c) Distribution of phonemes 

(d) Distribution of allophones 

(e) Syllabic structure 

(f) Change in Clusters 

(g) Word initials 

(h) Word finals 

(i) Quantitative allophony 

(2) MORPHOPHONEMICS: Sandhi Rules (3) 








^ L T1T 


(a) Change in rules 

(b) Number of exceptions 

(c) Number of automatic rules 




LuJ..— 1 ■ . 

r 1 


in stem alternants 

Morphemes (6) 

(a) Change in morphemes 

(b) Change in allomorphs 

(c) Distribution of morphemes 




(3) MORPHOLOGY: 











I 
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kinR 


(-) 


Present: 
Negative : 


(+) 


o 


1 


aal 


Gerund : 

Conditional gerund : 
Verbal Noun (1): 
Verbal Noun (2): 
Verbal Noun (3) : 
Verbal Noun (4) : 
Infinitive : 


xyar 


m 


kal 


o 


o 




cci 




a)-n 


al 


-mal 

50-mal 


(~) + (+) 


a)~mai (—) 


(+) 


Optative : 


C”) + (+) 


1 


fi)“ks 

sx 3 -iyal 




5x3-iya 

a)-iya 


6 \ 3 -iyar 


W 


s\)~l 


Conjugated Noun : 
First Person Marker : 




x 


tu 






ku 






utu/tu 


rpv 4f 


Second Person Marker: 


0 




in 


ffrW** 1 - 




tl 

* 


( — ) + (+) 


Third Person Marker : 




0 


5X3 “a 


50 -a 


5 \ 3 -<f) 


sx3-a 


First Person : 
Stem groups : 


6X3-1 


sx 3 -n 




m 


(-) + 


t 


Total 


... — 20 


*—j-~ Q 


20 






m m • 


The plus signs mark the quantum of sameness of the text with the 

tructed pre-Tamil. The minus signs mark the quantum of difference. The 

sign marks the ambiguity in the analysis though a difference is registered when 

the two texts are compared. Where an unit is found in one text but of a later 

or earlier time in comparison with pre-Tamil, it is marked with (+) and by its 

side a minus (—) or vice versa (—) +. It has to be interpreted 
but of a later time 


recons 


zero 


as “unit available 




or “unit not available so of an earlier time. 

The time involved for the changes attested by the two texts P.P. and Cil. 

is 29 x 10 




290 years on the basis of the categories listed above. The plus and 
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minus signs indicate the nearness to or distance of a text from the pre-Tamil 
forms. More number of plusses means nearness to the pre-Tamil form and the 
minus signs indicate the lateness of the text from the first text. If the computed 
date of P.P. is 150 A.D., Cil. will have 200 years added to it and will have 350 
A.D. as its date. 17 

Similar computations have been made for Phonology, Morphophonemics 
and Syntax. Not all areas have uniform scores. In Phonology and Morpho¬ 
phonemics the scores are less. As a result, the categories under them though 
larger in number, have a much less difference. Only in Morphology the scores 
are substantial. For confirmation, the dates on the basis of the scores from voca- 

ft 

bulary and semantics have to be computed. The computed dates given below 
are entirely based on Phonology, Morphophonemics and Morphology. 


10% confidence 
limit computation 


Computed date 


rp . 

Text 


198-162 B.C. 
132-108 B.C. 
88-72 B.C. 
54-66 A.D. 

135-165 A.D. 
189-231 A.D. 
207-253 A.D. 
225-275 A.D. 

211-319 A.D. 
279-341 A.D. 


kuRuntokai 

ainkuRunuRu 

pattuppattu 

puRanaNuRu 

patiRRuppattu 

akanaNuRu 

naRRinai 

kalittokai 

paripatal 

cilappatikaram 


180 B.C. 
120 B.C. 
80 B.C. 
60 A.D. 
150 A.D. 
210 A.D. 

230 A.D. 
250 A.D. 
290 A.D. 
310 A.D. 


tokai and pattu is between 

JL mm 


The time depth of the Sangam anthologies 
180 B.C. and 290 A.D. The nine works between themselves show a time diffe 


rence of 470 years. With the ten percent confidence limit the dates should be 
between 409 and 481 years. 


Confirmation for the Computed Dates 

The date of patiRRuppattu according to the computation table given above 

is 150 A.D. (135-165 A.D.). The Pugalur Inscription on Cera kings dated on 

palaeographical evidence to the 2nd Century A.D. mentions three kings of the 

family who are in father-son relationship. That will give atleast seventy 


same 

five years for the composition of the text. Further, the outlook of that text is 
panegyric which is meaningful only when the poet is a contemporary of the 
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king or kings. The use of imperative plurals and optatives in the text also con¬ 
firm the contemporaneity of the poet and the kings. This gives the text a date 
ranging from 124 to 199 A.D. which is comparable to the date arrived at by com¬ 
putation i.e. 150 A.D. (135-165 A.D.). Similarly when the method was applied 


to two old texts in Malayalam, KaNNassa Rdmdyanam and Krsna-Gdtha , the 


computed time difference of 130 (117-143) years was recorded. The manus 


cript evidence shows that KaNNassa Rdmdyanam is earlier than Krsna-Gdtha 


atleast by 120 years. The time calculated therefore, in all modesty, is not far 


off the mark. 


Advantages in this Method 

Unlike glottochronology which deals with replacement of vocabulary 
which is unstable and therefore, will distort the computation of time, this method 
primarily makes use of grammar where replacement is comparatively more 
stable. Any computation based on it will be comparably dependable. 

All aspects of language change have been taken into consideration while 
computing the date in this method, whereas glottochronology deals with the 


00 


0 ) 


change of vocabulary only. 


The selection of categories in this method is never a problem because 
most of the categories are found in any grammar. The disadvantages and 
lopsidedness pointed out by the critiques of the basic word list used by glotto- 
chronologists are not available in the categories or in the units in the present 
method. 


( 3 ) 


( 4 ) 


The duration of change assumed in this method is attested widely by 
contemporary observations. 


Disadvantages in the Method 

Unless the grammars are worked out thoroughly and uniformly, 

computed results will be skewed. Consumption of time for completing this 

preliminary requirement is staggering. Whether a grammar based on a limited 

corpus of 300 or 400 words can yield the same or the near same results has to be 
tested. 


00 


(2) 


Some of the categories are mutually dependent: For instance, 
clusters will certainly affect the syllabic patterns. A higher 

clusters will also yield a similar increased score in the variation in syllabic pat¬ 
terns. The largeness of the sample will level the effects of such categories. Since 

the categories are consistently repeated for all texts, the results will not be affec¬ 
ted by this draw back. 

Since several grammars are utilized for comparison and computation, 


new 


score m consonant 


( 3 ) 
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this attempt. If in a bunch, one cultural complex forms the core, at the other 
periphery the core should have originated earlier than the other. Absence of a 
complex in a legend but practised by the tribe should be of a later date. 

Place names and personal names are also sometimes useful as gauges for the 
relative ages of cultural elements. If the cultural elements are firmer in associa¬ 
tion, they will be older. The fits of culture in the geographical environment is 
a factor to help in finding which is earlier or which is later. Maladjustment of 
cultural trait will throw light on borrowing on tribal contact. 

The frequency of association of a cultural element with others is also a 
factor in finding older strata. Christianity is older because of its frequency of 
association than the locomotive. 

Elaborate designs indicate borrowing because individuals may accelerate 
such elaboration. In spite of this a complex culture can have a greater time 
depth. Similarly greater specialization, say for instance, the technique of specia¬ 
lization in weaving baskets should have a long period of development. 

If this survival of obscure and isolate belief, myth, custom and episode 
other cultural elements which appear to be meaningless will be old in point of 
time. Taboos of various sorts belong to this category. 

The third method is the geographical distribution of the cultural elements. 
They may either take a single element or a bunch and plot its distribution and 
interpret historically. We may also divide the geographical area into cultural 
areas and note the differences as well as the resemblances in the cultural trait 
that a comparison with other areas will throw light on the time sequence. 

Culture begins in a centre and spreads to the periphery. If the centre 

be spotted out, it will be earlier than the periphery. There are some difficulties : 

the spread may not be even; it may have different passes. If there is 

phical barrier the centre may be in the periphery just as some of the dialect 
centres are. 


or 


so 


can 


The elements might have undergone several changes in the centre and as 

a result of it the periphery might preserve the older elements. Movement of 

population is a hurdle in this interpretation, because of the migrant population 

spreading to, far off corners may preserve the changed traits. In spite of these 

difficulties, the larger the territory convened by the cultural trait the older will be 

the trait itself. Of course cultural elements travel at a different speed for instance 
the Pancat antra stories travelling at 

areas have this kind of difficulty 


faster speed than Vedanta. Linguistic 

as cultural areas have. In linguistics, genetically 
related languages and those near to each other for a long time can lead to bor¬ 
rowing or transmission. As in linguistics, cultural elements found distributed 
along lines of rapid transaction must be considered lesser in age than one distri- 
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buted over the same geographical extent but largely along routes lying aside a 
trunk road. When there is continuous diffusion, there should be a single 
source of origin. But an independent evolution of the same element or conver¬ 
gence of two or more distant but similar streams of influence may result in the 
forms of the same type. 

All diffusions emanate from single individuals when two tribes now sepa¬ 
rated have the same trait, that diffusion antidated the events that brought out 
their isolation. 

Culture areas, that is geographically contiguous tribes that exhibit common 
cultural traits which are not found in other such groups will help in serialization. 
Sometimes the cultural area may be a primary or secondary one. When there 
is specialized development within a larger cultural area, that becomes secondary 
and therefore later. The greater the number of successive cultural strata we are 
able to unravel the more distant will be our mission into the past. 

(c) Linguistic evidences have stability because language is more unified 
and complex than culture. Linguistic changes proceed more slowly and at a 
rate more even than in culture. Violent sociological changes are accompanied 
by only moderate adjustments in language. 

The core of the language is the inherited vocabulary. This can be made 
use of for chronology. 

(1) to study the cultural association and geographical distribution of lin¬ 
guistic elements like word, grammatical element, morphological pecu¬ 
liarity, phonetic characteristics or 

(2) we may take a language or linguistic group as such and work out its 

geographical distribution. 

The culture words like bow, arrow , plough as against railroad insulator 
have a form which will indicate that the latter are created out of earlier elements. 
Sound changes have affected the transparancy of the first set. 

Cognates have more time depth than non-cognates. 

That place name which is etymologically clear should be of recent origin. 

The richness of the vocabulary of proto-Indo European shows that the tribe 
was interested in cattle breeding. 

Archaic suffixes like Ox-Oxen shows the ancientness of the cattle culture 
in Indo-European. 

The specialized meaning of suffixes like typewriter will have relevancy to 


culture. 


The distribution of cultural words like cultural elements can help in 
chronology. Wider the spread of the word deeper will be its time. A minimum 
rate can be assigned on the basis of sound change. By tracing the history of a 
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the tribe which speaks it the centre and the 


word we can pinpoint the source 

spread of the item. 

Borrowed words will offer clues to the direction of borrowing. 


Borrowing can be identified by morphological features or by phonetic ele¬ 
ments. The latter may be in imitating other language sounds or in their change 
in position. The borrowed words will undergo sound changes which will help 
in stratifying such changes. 

When two stocks of languages have greater difference the time difference 
will be more. 


When the geographical area of the tribe is larger greater will be the time 
taken by the tribe to spread. 

On the basis of language, the earliest settlers in America can be inferred. 
They are the Asiatics and then came the Red-Indians. If they speak genetically 
unrelated languages they will be earlier. 

Linguistic differentiation has time value, in relation to independent linguis¬ 


tic stocks but also and even more typically in relation to the Cognate languages 


of a single linguistic stock. 

Geographical spread and the centre of branching have relevancy to this. 
Major divisions of the linguistic stock will help in spotting the Centre. The 
Algonkian languages for example has four branches. The conservative of the 
branches and its locale will indicate the original home of the language and its 


movements. 

In borrowing, when suffixes enter into another language the long contact 
of the tribes is proven by them. The relative age of the tribal contact or even of 
the former existence of a contact now disrupted can be inferred from this. 

Sapir has warned that all criteria have defects and that any one criterion is 
never to be applied to the exclusion of or in opposition to all others. 




A TYPE OF APOSTROPHES IN SANGAM LITERATURE 


M. VARADARAJAN 


In the nine anthologies known as Sangam literature, almost all the one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty verses on the theme of love called “Akam 
poetry” are in the form of dramatic monologues. Most of them are the emotional 
expressions of either the lover or his sweetheart or her confidante. There are 
many soliloquies, which are not called as such,, but are classified as the lover’s 
or the sweetheart’s addresses to his or her heart. Beside these., there are also 
verses in the form of addresses of the lover or his sweetheart to some objects of 
nature such as the parrot, the crane, the crab, the moon, the wind and the rain. 
They are a class by themselves and indicate the poetic convention prevalent in 
the Sangam age, the convention of depicting the hero or the heroine in a dream¬ 
like mood as addressing those objects of nature and expressing their emotions 
of love and calling for their help. TolkappiyaNar, the author of the earliest 
extant Tamil grammar, mentions about this personification or attribution of 
human characteristics or feelings to non-human organisms and inanimate 
objects 1 . It is clear that this had been one of the frequent resources of love-poetry 
in the days of TolkappiyaNar. 

There are such apostrophes to the millet crop (called tiNai) 2 , the jasmine 
creeper 3 and the vayalai creeper 4 among plants; to the parrot 5 , the owl 6 , the 
cock 7 , the crane 8 , and the aNRz’Z 9 among birds; to the crab 10 and the bee 11 among 
other animate beings; to the moon 12 the sun 13 , the northwind 14 , the rain 15 , the 
evening 16 , the sea 17 and the pastoral region 18 among inanimate objects. These 
apostrophes to the objects of nature are the creations of high poetic imagination 
and are conventional, not realistic. The poets imagine the heroine or the hero 
to be in such an intense co-existence with nature that they passionately express 
to these objects their feelings of desolation during separation. The grammarian 
explains them as the result of the psychological upset caused by the emotional 
tension and disappointment of the lovers 19 . 

This has led the poets further to the extent of imagining the heroine to treat 
those objects like her intimate companions and request them to offer help and 
relieve her of her distress while pining away in separation. The heroine could 
as well request a friend to come forward to render such help, but it is almost 
impossible for her to express her delicate feelings of clandestine love to her 
friends. Expression of the feelings of love even to the confidante is generally 
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In a state of desolation, the heroine addresses a crane and requests it to 

carry her message to her lover. “Oh crane ! After seeking for your food in 

the beach you want to fly away quickly to join your kith and kin. Stay a while 

and listen to me please. The evening is very desolate to me. If you realize my 

distress, you will sympathize me and love me. Don’t treat me as an alien. Please 

go to my lover who is the lord of your shore and inform him of my condition and 
make him realize my sufferings 29 ”. 

In another stanza the heroine is depicted to blame the bird for not infor¬ 
ming the hero of her distress. She says the bird ought to have a sense of gratitude 
to her as it frequently comes to her village, stirs the waters of her village 
tank, feeds on the fish of the tank and then returns to the village of the hero. 
Yet it fails to convey her message to him. She asks it whether it is so much 
forgetful or so less affectionate 30 . 

The objects of nature are thus treated as conscious beings and are called 
upon to sympathize with the heroine’s sufferings. The heroine has been depicted 
to project her own personal feelings into Nature and discover there, sometimes 
a sympathetic response to her emotions, at other times an unsympathetic attitude 
towards her. Thus the external world is brought into direct relationship with 
her feelings and the objects of Nature are made conscious of the emotions of the 
lovers. They are thus personified as messengers of love. 

It may be inferred from these that in ancient days there were many folk¬ 
songs in the Tamil language in which bees, parrots and other birds had been 
addressed and requested to serve as messengers of love. In course of time, when 
the learned poets composed verses on those patterns, they freely adopted the 
convention of those folksongs and wrote such apostrophes. There are references 
in AkanaNuRu and other Sangam works to prove the existence of such a con¬ 
vention. The confidante, in a poem in AkanaNuRu , tells the heroine that the 
evening has arrived as a messenger of her lover 31 . 

That this had been a well-established tradition in the Sangam age is proved 
by a stanza in PuRanaNuRu > wherein the poet Picirantaiyar addresses the swan 
and requests it to visit the place of his friend, the CoLa emperor KopperuiicoLaN 
and introduce itself to the emperor as the servant of the poet 32 . The poet assures 
the bird-messenger that the emperor, will surely reward it suitably. In a stanza 
in KuRuntokaf the heroine asks her confidante how the hero has forgotten to 
leave a message through some birds, though not to them, at least to the vmkai 
tree which had been such a good company to him during many desolate nights 
of clandestine adventure. The message is herein referred to as 6 i pulvayt“tutu”> 
the message through the bird (or bird’s mouth) 33 . These are all clear evidences 
to the existence of the poetic tradition of imagining birds to carry messages of 
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love in the songs of the early days. 

This form or pattern has persisted amid variations from age to age and has 

■k 

corresponded to a pattern or configuration of emotional tendencies in the minds 
of the readers who have been stirred by this theme through all these centuries. 
Love is more or less checked by environment and the lovers feel that they are 
not free to express their love and to live according to their desire. There has 
been a need for a symbol to express their craving for freedom from this bondage, 
and the birds flying in the air have served as such a symbol. The bird which flies 
in the air with a certain amount of freedom from the force of gravitation has 
always appealed to the poets imagination and they have found it a useful symbol 
to express the lovers 5 craving for freedom 34 . They have developed in course of 
time the imagery of the bird carrying the message of love to the lovers, which we 
find in six stanzas in Sangam literature. The bird-messenger later on became a 

persistent or recurrent mode of apprehension. 

In this pattern of poetry we find an element of make-believe. Though the 
heroine addresses the birds, it is the readers, not the birds, who are in fact listen¬ 
ing to her. In the apostrophes cited above, Sangam literature has preserved this 
earliest type of sophisticated make-believe evolved from the folksongs of that 
pattern. The poets, in thus presenting the birds as messengers of love, “desert 
the actual or intellectual truth of life, only to express more powerfully its reality 


>>35 


Though birds are generally addressed for this purpose, there is a stanza 

i 

in AkanaNuRu in which the crab has been requested by the heroine to serve as 
her messenger 36 . The heroine in a despondent mood addresses the crab and says 
that neither the coastal grove, nor the backwater, nor the puNNai tree is sympa¬ 
thetic enough to convey her message to the hero. She begs of the crab to render 
this help. 


Like the birds flying fast in the sky, the crab that runs very swiftly in the 
sandy shore has appealed to the pining heroine. Her mind yearns to fly away 
or run away from her desolate condition when the swiftness of the crab like that 
of the bird appeals to such a mental state. Therefore, the crab also is addressed 
as a messenger of love in this pattern of poetry. 

These apostrophes in Sangam literature may be said to be the earliest of 
this type in Indian literature. Among the poems in Sanskrit, “the cloud-mes¬ 
senger 55 of Kalidasa is the earliest of this type and Kalidasa is generally ascribed 
to the third century A.D. 37 . The Sangam anthologies in Tamil were codified 
during the second or third century and most of the poems in the anthologies 
belong to a period earlier than that 38 . It may, therefore, be concluded that the 
earliest of this type of poems are these apostrophes in Sangam literature. In 
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COMPUTER AIDED CONCORDANCE 
TO THE SANGAM LITERATURE 

R. Panneerselvam 

Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies 

Copenhagen 


From the growing interest in research in the field of Tamil Studies it is now 
clear that a proper concordance to the Tamil works of the Sangam period is 
badly needed. The Sangam classics consist of eight anthologies and ten idylls. 
We have at the moment no proper concordance to these works. 

. ..... mmnmim . . . .— 

The total number of songs in the Sangam works is 2381, making 1368 
pages in the standerd edition, published by S. Vaiyapurippillai, through Paari 
nilaiyam, Madras, 196 7. This number includes the scattered pieces which are 

not included in the main bulk. These songs, of more than 400 poets who lived 
in different regions and circumstances, are the only literary material now 
available for understanding the Dravidian culture and civilization of the early 
Christian period. 


INDEXES: 


There are of course, indexes to the Sangam works. In printed form we have 
the index to Puranaanuuru, prepared by Prof. V. I. Subramoniam, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1962 by the University of Kerala. Patirruppattu and Narrinai, two of 
the eight anthologies, have indexes vihich are the appendices to doctoral theses. 
Indexes to other works exist in manuscript form prepared by late S. Vaiyapuri- 


pillai when he was the Head of the Department of Tamil Research in the Univer¬ 
sity of Kerala. Pattuppaattu, (the Ten Idylls), has an index, and that, too, is 

This and the 


an appendix to a thesis submitted to the University of Kerala, 
two indexes mentioned above were done as parts of theses during 196 3-65, and 


are in the library of the Unviersity of Kerala. 


An index to the Sangam songs was prepared by Vidwan S. Dhandapani 


Desikar of Annamalai University, and the first volume came out in 1964. 

The French Institute of Indology 


I am not aware of his further work on it. 
at Pondicherry has published two volumes of the "Index des mots Tamouls. " 

I regret that I have not been able to see this work in Copenhagen. 

Dr. No. Subramanian, of Madras University, compiled 'Pre-Pallavan Tamil 

i 

Index’, which includes all eighteen minor works and other fragmentary pieces, 
considering them to belong to the pre-Pallavan period, i.e., 2nd-3rd cent. A. D. 
This book, published by Madras University in 1966, gives explanations in English 


and Tamil. 
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CONCORDANCE PROJECT: 


Lack of concordances, and the fact that the existing indexes have not been 

getting proper reference to source material. 

From my own 


published, cause difficulty in 
Of course the making of a concordance is not an easy job. 


experience it needs not only patience but also interest and persistence. 

In 1969, I had the good fortune to be appointed as a visiting fellow to 
the Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies, Copenhagen, to assist Dr. Asko 
Parpola in the decipherment of Indus inscriptions for a period of one year 
(1969-70). I was also working on personal names in Tamil inscriptions and 

the concordance to the proper names of the Sangam poets. 


In addition to 


on 


this work I decided to start the Tamil Cankam condordance project when the 

This project would not have materialised without 

a research fellow at SIAS with 


SIAS acquired a Flexowriter, 
the acquaintance of Mr. Donald B. Wagner, 
experience in programming, who instructed me in the use of computer. 


PROGRESS OF THE WORK: 


Transliteration: 


I would like to say something about the transliteration system I adopted for 

starting the punching of the songs .1 worked out 


Tamil in this respect. Before 
the following transliteration system. 


ee, ai, o, oo, au, k 

m, y, r, 1 


a, aa, i, n, u, uu, e, 

k, rja, c, m, t, iJl, t, n. 

This transliteration system is based on the following factors: 

l. frequency of the letters having diacritic signs. 

2. sandhi form of rja and m. 

3. ease in typing. 

4. adaptability to the computer and typewriter (minimum of dead keys). 

5. to serve the immediate purpose. 


V, z, 1, r, n. 


P* 


With this transliteration system I started punching the songs on to paper tape, 

The machine is a Dura Tempowriter. 


to be read by the computer. 

SEPARATING SANDHI: 

Each line of the song consists of more than six words combined to form four 


Therefore I began by separating the possible sandhi forms into 

This is for the fo llow 


poetic words. 

meaningful words, but not X he affixes, (see appendix 1.) 


ing reasons: 


1. to minimize the complexity in making the programme. 

2. to facilitate the word count with a simple programme. 

of sandhi by computer programme is the next step, and our con 
cordance can be used for testing such a programme. 


Dissolution 



METHOD OF PUNCHING AND PROGRAMMING: 


In the making of a concordance by computer the major task is punching, i.e., 

I punched the songs line by line, giving each line a carriage return. 


typing. 

After punching a complete song, I made two carriage returns before continuing 


These carriage returns are made to count the line and song 


the next song. 

number. (In making concordances to prose works one uses the full stop 


as a counter, and the carri age return can be ignored). 
PROGRAMMING: 


As far as the programming is concerned I have acquired a working knowledge for 

The programme was prepared by Mr. Wagner according 


practical purposes. 

to my needs and suggestions, to make a concordance suitable for Tamil scholors. 


I am greatly indebted to him. 


Tamil con 


The programme, to which we gave the name TAMCON, 

The first part TAMLOC reads the 


is of three parts. 


cordance programme 
text and produces a tape giving each word, its location (song and line number). 


A sample of this programme's output is shown 


and the line in which it occur. 


in the appendix 2. 


An example 


The second part, TAMSORT is the sorting of this word list. 

At first we sorted by the 


of the result of sorting is shown in appendix 3. 

European alphabetic order, and had some difficulty in modifying our sorting 


programme to sort according to the Tamil syllabic order. 

The list shown in appendix 3, 

it is rather clumsy, so we use a third programme 
"prettifying" programme, which reads this tape and produces a nice-looking 

concordance as shown in appendix 4. 

CONCORDANCE IN TAMIL SCRIPT: 


as can be seen, is a useable concordance. 


called the 


However, 


now that we have 

If a Tamil type 


If the money were available, it would not be very difficult, 
a syllabic order, to publish the concordance in Tamil script, 
ball for the I.B.M. Selectric typewriter were available we could immediately 


Such a type ball would cost approximate - 
Another possibility, which we have not yet fully investigated, is the 

The cost here would be about US$300 for 


produce the concordance in this form, 
ly US$5000. 

use of photo type-setting machines. 

type film”, plus an unknown amount for the rental of a machine. 


a Tamil 

CONCORDANCE SO FAR DONE: 

So far I have completed Aimkurunuuru and Kuruntokai concordances, 

of adding definitions for the words. Akanaanuuru is partly 

I plan to do it in three parts, as follows: 

(120 songs) 

(180 songs) 

(100 songs) 


and I am 


in the process 
done on paper tape. 

1. Kalirriyaanai nirai 


2. Manimitai pavalam 

3. Nittilakkoovai 



REVERSE DICTIONARY PROJECT: 


4 


Using the Tamil Lexicon as a basis we plan to prepare an index of the words 
which occur as the second, third, etc., part of compounds. The latter part 
of the compound word is set first and listed alphabetically. This will be used 
as a quick reference to the compound units. The tape is being punched by 
Setsuko Bergholdt, pur Japanese secretary, and by Mr. Eric Grinstead. The 
words in the lexicon are given in Roman transcription, but they are being 
modified as they are typed into the transcription system I devised for the 
Sangam concordance. The tapes can then be used immediately all the words 
are typed. Mr. Grinstead is experimenting with methods of reducing the work 
by omitting repetitions of the first few letters. So far the work is almost 
half completed. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS: I must thank the Scandinavian Institute for use of the 
Flexowriter, and the members of the Institute for constant encouragement in 
carrying through these projects; I thank also the Mathematics Department 
of Copenhagen University for providing time on its GIER Computer. 
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Appendix:! Input 


251-300 25/2/70 


kunra kuravan aarppln ezlll 
nuiji pa la tun pozlyum naat-St 
netu vara! patappat num uur 
katu varal aruvl kaatal num azumee 


kunra kuravan pul veey kursmpaI 
manru aatu Ma mazat maralkkum naatan 
puralyoon vaazl toozl viral peyal 
arum pan! a^allya kuutlr 
perum tar|i vaatalyfn muntu vantananee 


kunra kuravan caanta narum pukal 
teem kamaz cllampln varal akam kamazum 
kaanaka naatan varalyin 
manralum utilyalkol toozl yaayee 


kunra kuravan aaram aruttena 
narum pukal cuuzntu kaantal naarum 
varjitu Imlr cutar nutal kuru maka! 
koijjtanar celvar tarn kunru kezu naattee 


kunra kuravan kaatal mata maka! 
varal ara makaMr puralyum caayalal 
alya! arumplya mulalyaj 
ceyya vaaylnal maarplnal cuijiamkee 


kunra kuravan kaatal mata maka! 
var|itupatu kuuntal tai|» tazal kotlccl 
valalyal mulal vaal eylrrlyal 
Nalya! aaylnum aar ar(iaf^kI najee 

kunra kuravan katavul peerfil 

Hftm 4mm mm mm mum mm * V 

Irantanan perra el vajal kuru makaj 
aay arl netum kaiji kaltza 
ceeyataal teyya nil pirI yum naatee 


kunra kuravan kaatal mata maka! 
aihl mayl 1 anna acal natal kotlcclyal 
peru varal naatan varalyum aayln 

kotuttanem aayTnoom nanree 
Innum aanaatu nal nutal tuyaree 


kunra kuravan kaatal mata maka! 

manra veeijikal malar cl la koifitu 

malal ural katavuj kula mutal vazuttl 

teem pall ceyta Mr narum kaiyaj 

malarnta kaanta! naarl 

kaltznta karfirfia 1 em ar^arjikl yool ee 


kunra kuravan kaatal mata maka! 
men~tool kotlcclyal perarku arltu til la 

palm pura patu klM ooppalar 

pun pula mayakkattu vljalntana tlnalyee 

men tlnal meeynta taru kat|» panrl 
van kal atukkattu tumcum naatan 
ental arltal amclkkol 

atuvee manra vaaraamalyee 

clru tlnal meeynta taru kai(i panr v l 
turu kal atukkattu turfalyotu v^tlyum 
llarhku malal naatan varuuum , 

9mm mJb ^ ^ 

maruntum arlyurpkol toozl avan vlruppee 


r 


ena ix 


ena[ 233. 3]ol 
izitarum[ 233. 3]ol ena 
aruvi[ 233. 3]ol ena Izitarum == 
nin[ 233. 33ol ena izitarum aruvl 

kaT[ 233. 4] 

utalC 233. 
naattu[ 233. 
ce 1 la 1 [ 2 33. 
teyyoo[ 233. 
min[ 234. 1] 

avir[ 234* l]min 
vayar|iku[ 234. 
i za i [ 234. 
mekizat 234 
caaay[234. 
nal[ 234. 2] 

nuta1[ 234. 2]na1 

pacattal[ 234. 
yaavatu[ 234. 
tunni [ 234. 
kanavi1[ 234, 3] 

kaaifium[ 234. 3]kanavil 
iva^eet 234. 3]kanavil kaaijium = = 
nanavll[ 234. 4]== kaaijiaaj nin maarpee teyyoo 
kaarjiaa^L 234. 4]nanavil == nin maarpee teyyoo 
nin[ 234. 4]nanavi 1 kaaijiaal 
maarpeet 234. 4]nanavll kaaftaai nin 
teyyoo[ 234. 4]nanavi 1 kaaijiaa^ nin maare == 
kaiyura[ 235. 1]== viiznta maiyll vaanamotu 

vliznta[ 235. l]kaiyura == ma?yI 1ivaanamotu 
malyilE 235. l]kaiyura viiznta 
vaanamotu[ 235. 

ar1tu[ 235. 2] 

kaata1ar[ 235. 2]arltu 
pozutee[ 235. 
atanaa1[ 235. 
ter?[ 235. 33 

Iza1[ 235. 3]ter I 

teJJrp'paE 2 35. 
muyarfiki [ 235. 
pirlyalam[ 235. 4] 

enkamoo[ 235. 4]piriyalam 

ezukamoo! 235. 
teyyoo[ 235. 
annaiyurn[ 236. 1] 

ar i'ntanal [ 236 . 
alarum! 236. 
aayinrut 236. 
nan[^236. 2] 

manat[ 236. 2]nan 


n i n 
n i n 
n i n 


i zitarum aruvi 

aruv i 


utai naattu cellal teyyoo 

naattu cellal teyyoo 

cel 1 a 1 teyyoo 


4]kal 

4]kal utai 
4]kal utai naattu 
4]kal utai naattu cellal == 

avi r vayaifiku izai mekiza caaay 

vayarjiku izai mekiza caaay 

izai mekiza caaay 

mekiza caaay 


teyyoo 


l]min avir 
l]min avir vayarjiku 

l]min avir vayarjiku izai 
ljmin avir vayarfiku izai mekiza = 

nutal pacattal yaavatu tunni 

pacattal yaavatu tunni 

w nm gem| 

yaavatu tunni 

tun n i 


caaay 


2]nal nutal 
2]nal nutal pacattal 
2]nal nutal pacattal yaavatu 

kaaiium lvalee 

iva1ee 


maarpee teyyoo 

teyyoo 


vaanamotu 
llkaiyura viiznta maiyll == 
kaatalar pozutee atanaal 


pozutee atanaal 

atanaal 


2jaritu kaatalar 
2]aritu kaatalar pozutee 
= Izai teHrppa muyarjiki 

telirppa muyarjiki 

muyarjiki 


3]terl izai 

3]teri izai teiirppa == 

enkamoo ezukamoo teyyoo 

ezukamoo teyyoo 


4]piriyalam enkamoo 
4]pir!yalam enkamoo ezukamoo == 

arintanal alarum aayinru 

alarum aayinru 

== aayinru 


teyyoo 


1.3 anna I yum *•** 

I3annaiyum arintanal 
llannalyum arintanal alarum == 

= manai netu nakar pulampu kola urutarum 

netu nakar pulampu kola urutarum 





2—Sorted, According to the Tamil Syllabic System 


a[ 241. 

akam[ 225. 3]ul 
akam[ 253. 

akalvuE 212. 

akaz[ 208. 
akaz[ 270. 
akanka«(i[ 220. 
acaT[ 258. 
acai[ 298. 
acai[ 299. 
amcIkkol[ 261. 

amci1[ 299. 3] 

amcumE 205. 
atukkattatuveeE 291. 
atukkattuE 220. 

atukkattuE 261. 
atukkattuE 262. 

atukkattuE 267. 
atukkattuE 289. l]koticci 

atukkamE 274. 
atukka1 E 296. 2]== 

atukka1[ 298. 2]== 

ajarjiki yoojee E 259. 
arjtaifiki yoorkee E 245. 
aifiarjikl yooneeE 250. 

aijiarjiki naj.ee E 256. 

arjil E 232. 
aifU E 258 . 2] 

arjii E 294. 2] i zai 

aifnntooyeeE 294. 

attaE 273. 1]== 

atanaa1E 235. 
atanaa1 E 242. 

ataninumE 215. 6] 

atul 243. 3] 

atuveeE 247. 

atuveef 261. 4] 

amf 211. 
am[ 211. 

amE 275. 

amt 300. 2]== 

am[ 300. 4]== 

ampalE 279. 5] 

amma[ 221. 1]= 

ammaE 222. 1]= 

ammat 223. 13= 

amma[ 224. 1]= 

ammaE 225 . 1 ] = 

ammaE 226. 1]= 

ammaE 227. 1]= 

ammaE 228. 1]= 

amma E 2 29. 1] = 


2]veelan tantanal 


aay i n 


veelan 

kamazum kuuntal melliyal 
2]teem kamaz cilampin vara I 
3]aravarku evanoo naam == 

2] kizarfiku 
1 ] k i zarfiku 

llalarfiku mazai pozinta 
2]aihi may! 1 anna 

2] atukka! nal uur 

3] amci1 ooti _ 

33entai arita1 == 

= ooti acal natai koticci 

23nan naaih utaiyaj. ninnum == 

2 3 turuka! 

23aatu kazai = 

23 van ka! 

23turu ka! 

23turu ka! 


kamazum 


annaay 

netum kuz i malka veerjikal 
keeza! uzuta ciiampi! 

aruvi 


natai koticciyai 
natai koticci 
natai koticci* 


= parfiai tooj 
i z t tarum naatan 


== tumcum naatan 
== tuifiaiyotu vatiyum 
== vi!loor maarrt 
in kura! kij^i cettu = 
== ko!!um naatan 


33kunru uyar 

mammai kavarum naata 
na! uur acai natai koticci 

mm mm 

6 3kaliznta kaiMaj^ em == 

43kezutakaikol IvaJ == 
5]puui)t taarjiku i^a mu!al == 
4]Maiya2 aayinum aar == 
l]pootu aar kuunta! iya! 

mayi! anna acai natal koticciyai 
= = matantaiy1n toonrum naata 
5]pin irum kuuntal malar == 
ceyalai tuppu uraz orfi ta^ir 
2]aritu kaatalar pozutee == 
2]annaiyum arum tuyar uzantanaj, = 

kotiya ceykuvar annaay 
manam kolkuvai annai ival 


azunjika 


4]aru varai naatan peyarkoloo 

manra vaaraamaiyee 
== cilampin talaiyatu 
== pakai 


23 vayalai 

3 3 ceya1 ai 
2]cuura1 


vaatum annaay 

mm mm m i § 

ciru koo1 kotfrtu viyal arai 
cirai virikkum perum kal verpan 
tlim kMavi polika nin cirappee 
== ceeri alar aarfikattee 
= vaazi toozi kaatalar 


vaazl toozi nam uur 
vaazI toozi nam malai 
vaazi toozi nam malai 
vaazi toozi paim cunai 
vaazi toozi nam malai 
vaazi toozi naa^lum 
vaazi toozi nam uur 
vaazi toozi naam aza 



kapflar alijikurunuuru 


a 


r r 


241*2 


veeIan tantana1 aayln 


vee1 an 


akam 


u 1 


225.3 

253.2 


kamazum kuuntal melllyal 
teem kamaz cllampln vara! 


kamazum 


aka 1 vu 
&£ab&l 


aravarku evanoo naam 


212.3 


annaay 


akaz 


kl zarfiku 

kl zarfiku 


netum kuzl malka veerhkal 

4 MNr * 

keezal uzuta cllampl1 


208.2 

270.1 


akankaih 

dt&osf&m 

220.1 


alarjiku mazal pozlnta 


aruv! 


aca! 


aijil mayll anna 
atukkal nal uur 

mm 

amc!1 oo 11 


258.2 

298.2 
299.3 


natal kotlcclyal 
natal kotlccl 
natal kotlcc! 


amc1kko1 

261.3 


ental arital 


amc I 1 


dfj§$kv 


299.3 


ootl acal natal kotlccl 


amc urn 


di 


nan naai)i utatyal nlnnum 


205.2 


atukkattatuvee 

< 8 <& 

291.2 


paifiai tool 


turukal 


atukkattu 




2 


aatu kaza! 
van kal == 
turu kal = 
turu kal = 
kotlccl In kural kill cettu 


lzltarum naatan 


261.2 

262.2 

267.2 

289.1 


tumcum naatan 
tuijia I yotu~vat l yum 
vl 1 loor maarrI 


atukkam 


St<B&dSk> 


274.3 


kunru uyar 


kollum naatan 


atukkal 


296.2 

298.2 


mammal kavarum naata 
naT uur acal natal“kotlccl 
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TAMIL AND SANSKRIT 


Jean Filliozat 


(Summary) 


These two languages belong to different linguistic families, but both are 
Indian and have developed in close contact. Roth have been the means of ex¬ 
pression of large original literatures. Both have been regularly taught through 
the centuries according to an early fixed tradition of grammar and rhetorics. 
From the cultural point of view the main difference between them lies in the 
fact that Sanskrit has been an All-India language, a general means of communi¬ 
cation, like Latin in Europe. This has been the case not only in the various coun¬ 
tries of India, but also abroad, in every country where Indian peoples have been 
established. Tamil has remained the language of Tamilians in India and also 

i 

of Tamil groups overseas. It has not been extensively used as a lingua franca by 
others than Tamilians. It is for these reasons that many educated men in Tamil- 
nad have enjoyed two cultures at the same time, Sanskrit as well as Tamil, and 
many authors have enriched both Sanskrit and Tamil literatures. 

On account of its comparatively limited use, and also because the double 
literary knowledge of Sanskrit and Tamil was highly appreciated, Tamil, even, 
in Tamilnad, has often been somewhat undervalued. On the other hand, as it 
belongs to the Dravidian linguistic family, it has also been regarded as a language 
of low peoples, as contrasted with Sanskrit, the most ancient Indo-European 
language and the alleged mother tongue of the Aryas. So the racial prejudice 
developed in the 19th century has affected the appreciation of Tamil and the 
Tamilians. It has been assumed that Tamilians or, more generally, Dravidians 
were the Dasas or Dasyus referred to in the Veda as aborigines conquered and 

m 

civilized by the Vedic Aryans. So Tamil literature has been often considered 
as a vernacular imitation of Sanskrit literature. 

Following a strong reaction against these ideas some authors have claimed 
a prodigious antiquity for the Tamil language and for its literature. They have 
considered Sanskrit language and culture as foreign intruders in Tamilnad and 
resolved to expel them. 

Both are wrong. From the scientific point of view, we must leave out any 
racial or communal prejudice. In the present state of our knowledge, we can 
only start with the most ancient sources that are actually available. 
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The first fact we have to note is the coexistence and the intermixing of Sans- 
krit and Tamil cultures all through their joint history. In consequence of this 
fact it is evident that Tamil language and culture has always been so strong in 
its originality that it has not only survived in spite of the permanent pressure of 
Sanskrit and other Indo-Aryan languages and cultures, but also has always deve¬ 
loped parallel with the other languages and cultures. 

The first historical reference to Tamil tradition is in the fragments of the 
work of Megasthenes on India. Megasthenes tells the story of Pandaia, daughter 
of the Indian “Herakles”, queen of Modourai and of the coast of pearl fisheries. 
As Megasthenes never visited the South, this reference is an evidence that this 
Tamil story had already spread to the court of Candragupta. Intercourse bet¬ 
ween North and South had already developed at the end of the 4th century B.C. 

In the middle of the 3rd century B.C. the reference in the Asoka’s Rock 


inscription II to Coda, Pandiya and Keralaputra among the independant king 


doms is well known. At that time from the North-Western regions as far as 
the North of Maisur, the current language was Prakrit, with different linguistic 
features in the various regions. Sanskrit, of course, had been in use for a long 
time for religious, scientific and also probably literary purposes. If Sanskrit 
lore had already been known in Tamilnad thanks to the intercourse between 


North and South, it cannot at this time have had much influence on Tamil 
culture. 


Unfortunately we have no precisely dated Tamil texts from this period. But 

the poems that were later gathered into the famous collections of “Sangam 

literature” supply us with evidence of numerous and deep relations between 

Northern and Southern cultures in the period of composition of these 

Vedic lore and practices were in use at least before the Ka/abhra interregnum 

(C. 400 A.D.). In spite of this fact, it is well known that loan-words from 

Sanskrit are not numerous in the oldest poems of Sangam literature, whereas 
the picture in later literature is 


quite different. Borrowing from Prakrit, 
however, must be taken into consideration. They have been adopted into T amil 

in the period before the generalization of the use of Sanskrit as a lingua franca 


for All-India. 


The beginning of this development takes place in the first centuries A.D., 
with the appearance of Sanskrit epigraphy and of Hybrid Sanskrit both in epi¬ 
graphy and in Buddhist texts. The pressure of Prakrits in Tamilnad continued, 
as Jains using ardhamagadhi and Buddhists using pdli were strongly established 
throughout the South at least from the third century B.C. But the development 
of Sanskrit as a language of general communication has superseded the influence 
of Prakrits and led to the introduction of many Sanskrit words in the Dravidian 
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languages or to the sanskritization of other words. This development was made 
necessary by the progressive differentiation of the Prakrits leading to an increa¬ 
sing difficulty of mutual understanding. Sanskrit was the only available language 
that was classically fixed and taught everywhere in India and even in the 
countries in close contact with India. It cannot have been known by everybody, 
but it alone was understandable by some people in every country, just as English 
is now. So it was not confined to religious, scientific or literary uses. It served 
also for general purposes as it is evidenced by two facts. First, the vocabulary 
of modern Indo-Aryan languages, in spite of the fact that they fundamentally 
derived from the Prakrit and Apabhramsa, is mainly Sanskrit. Secondly, in 
Indochina and Indonesia Indian loan-words are from Sanskrit, not from Prakrit, 
except in countries following the Theravada school of Buddism, where Pali 
words have also been borrowed. 

In these countries Sanskrit inscriptions are very numerous and the older 
literature has also been influenced by Sanskrit, but the Sanskrit words adopted 
in the colloquial languages cannot have been taken only from inscriptions or 

r 

kdvyas . Their common occurence in the language supposes their use by inter¬ 
preters and translators from Sanskrit into vernaculars. 

Tamil inscriptions are also to be found in South-East Asia and there are 
Tamil loanwords in the languages of the countries of this region. 

They prove (along with other evidences) the presence and activity of 
Tamilians in South-East Asia, but the Sanskrit predominance is so clear that it 
is certain that Tamilians also used Sanskrit in the texts they have composed in 
these countries. The oldest Indian inscription in Indochina, the so called Vo- 
canh inscription, is in literary Sanskrit verses though it alludes to a king who was 

most probably a PandiyaN, named as Srlmara (i.e. MaRaN ). 

If Sanskrit has been so popular in Tamilnad not only in literary circles but 
also among the people, it is not because it was imposed from the North by poli¬ 
tical power or social conquest or literary superiority. Otherwise Tamil would 
not have simultaneously flourished so strongly right up to the present. It was 
because Sanskrit was freely accepted by Tamilians, without any prejudice to 
their own culture, as the best means of diffusion of this very culture in educated 
circles both of Tamilnad and of All-India. That is why Ramanuja, for example, 
who followed the ideas of NammaLvar, wrote his works in Sanskrit. 

Sometimes the dominance of Sanskrit has also been exaggerated in some 
brahmanical circles of Tamilnad. This is clear if we consider legends like that 
of the teaching of Tamil grammar by Agastya, coming from the North, to the 
Tamil poet Nakkxrar. It is apparent too in the story of how Sarasvatl was com¬ 
pelled to be reborn as 48 Tamil pulavar representing the letters of Sanskrit, in- 
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eluding those which do not exist in Tamil. 

The vogue of Sanskrit grammar also led sometimes to the composition of 
grammars, such as the VlracoLiyam , after the Sanskrit pattern, which is not as 


suited to the Tamil language as was the model followed by the Tolkappiyam . 


Some scholars among the Tamilians who were proud of their proficiency in 
Sanskrit have unduly underestimated their mother tongue and its masterpieces 
but generally Tamil and Sanskrit cultures have not been in rivalry. They have 
been harmoniously combined by the genius of so many Tamil pulavar who had 
at their disposal the two richest literary means of expression of India over a period 
of more than twenty centuries. 
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AKAPPORUL AND SANSKRIT MUKTAKA POETRY 


Siegfried Lienhard 


During the last decades the perspectives and the tasks of Indian studies 
have been increasing so much that today any scholar of indology requested to 
describe its aims and its range would probably give a much broader definition 
of this department of learning than his predecessors and prepredecessors have 
done. Indian studies are today undergoing a process of reorientation, and to¬ 
gether with this reorientation the conception of India, which for a long time had 
been that of an exclusively Aryan civilization, is being corrected. More than 
before research workers make it today their study to trace and to examine cur¬ 
rents of thought that may have originated from different sources, but in their 
fusion and amalgamation have formed an integral part of Indian Culture. 

The following paper attempts to elucidate certain problems of classical 
Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry from the point of view of the poetic tradition 
of South India. It is well known that from the Tolkappiyam onwards Tamil 
poetics classifies poetry into two major kinds, the puRapporul and the akap - 
porul. While the puRapporul is devoted to the “outer world”, the public life, 
celebrating for example the heroic deeds of a king, akam treats of the “inner 
world” and appears as love poetry. In classical Tamil literature it describes 
both the secret, prematrimonial love and the love of the wedded couple. Each 
of these two types of poetry had to obey its own rules, and Porulatikaram 57 of 
the Tolkappiyam prescribes that persons figuring in a poem may be mentioned 
by their individual names in the puRattinai> but have always to remain unnamed 
in the different forms of love poetry called the akattinai . Although there is, 
as far as I know, no such injunction to be found in Sanskrit poetics, this pre¬ 
cept is nevertheless of importance also for poems in Sanskrit and Prakrit. Indi- 
vidual names do occur in the mahakavya, but are never met with in the minor 
poems written in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa. As I shall particularize 
later on, akapporul and muktaka poetry written in the srngararasa exhibit a 
series of further correspondences which are rather surprising. 

First a few words concerning the problem of form. We find the earliest 
classifications of the formal aspect of metrical Sanskrit and Prakrit compositions 
in Bhamaha, Dandin and Vamana. Dandin distinguishes between minor poems 
and the “great composition”, the sargabandha> but considers the minor forms — 
these are muktaka (one stanza poem), kulaka (five stanza poem) kosa (anthology 
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of verses) and samghata (minor poem composed in one and the same metre, 
for example the Meghaduta ) — to be already included in the sargabandha . 1 
This classification is, however, inaccurate and reflects only the habit of the clas¬ 
sical period to indiscriminately permeate at the very outset the epic type of the 
mahakavya with genuinely lyric elements. In many cases the stanzas of the Sans¬ 
krit mahakavya are so loosely connected that single verses can very easily be de¬ 
tached from the complete body of the epic 2 . Older and more acceptable is the 
division of metrical composition given by Bhamaha 3 and Vamana 4 . Both authors 
differentiate between nibaddha (in Bhamaha, sargabandha ) and anibaddha , 
that is to say, between “connected” and “detached” poetry. While the first 
type, which is predominantly epic, presupposes the reader to be well 
acquainted with the several parts of the action and the events that happened 
before and afterwards, the second type, which is lyric, describes 
sentiment, an instantaneous situation. Later authors on sahitya mention as minor 
forms of poetry, besides the muktaka and the kulaka , also the yugalaka (two 
stanza poem) and the sandanitaka (three stanza poem), but it will be useful 
content ourselves here with the term muktaka , since it was the muktaka which 
in the domain of Sanskrit and Prakrit literature became the lyric form of love 
poetry par excellence. As it appears to me, the muktaka followed at first 
dition that was quite different from that of the mahakavya. 

What are now the correspondences which can be pointed out in both the 

akapporul and the muktaka poetry ? First of all, both have the same subject in 

common, since also the majority of the muktaka poems are erotic; both avoid 

mentioning individual names, and further more a characteristic for both kinds 

is the brevity of form which is, of course, to be regarded as a salient feature of 

lyric poesy on the whole. Out of the five akam anthologies preserved from the 

the third Cankam, the KuRuntokai contains poems of only four to nine li ne s, and 

the NaRRinai poems of nine to twelve lines 6 . Other aspects are, however, more 
essential than these. 


as 


a momentary 


to 


a tra 


The main laws that were obligatory for an akam poet of the Cankam are, 
all of us know, laid down in the first fifty-seven cuttiram of the Porulatikdr 

of the Tolkdppiy am. Its author, TolkappiyaN, 


as 


am 


enumerates altogether seven sit- 

uations of love, but regards only five as true models of love poetry, because 

kaikhlai , the unreciprocated love, and peruntinaf the violent and abnormal love, 

were held m low esteem by the cultivated taste of his time. The latter were akat- 

tinaippuRam, that is to say, were considered to stand outside the sphere of the 

akaNamtinai. Thus the love poetry of the Cankam period is mainly grouped 

under the amtinai, the famous five forms kuRihci, mullai , marutam , neytal and 
palm. Each of them is named after 


certain flower or plant characteristic of it 
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and each is associated with a specific geographical environment. Thus kuRinci 
is brought together with the mountains, mullai with the forest and pasture land, 
marutam with the agricultural land, neytal with the sea-shore, and finally palai 
with the desert or any arid tract that has been parched in the scorching heat of 
summer. Associations of this kind are very numerous and can be classed accord¬ 
ing to mutaRpporul , the basic things, i.e. time and place, karupporul , the flora 
and fauna typical for each region, and uripporul> the love aspect suitable for the 
respective time-units and areas. Although at the first glance this system of 
poetic features produces the impression of being highly theoretical, there can 
be no doubt that poets did put them into practice and that the knowledge of 
the imagery built up by these features 6 is indispensibie for a deeper understand¬ 
ing of the Cankam poetry. In view of my comparative investigations I wish to 
point out that the five akattinai , as a rule 7 , are combined with the following times 
and love situations : 


kuRinci with the cold season (, kutir)> midnight (; yamarri ) and the union of 
the lovers (_ punartal ), 

mullai with the rainy season (kar ), the evening (malai) and the waiting 

of the beloved for the lover’s arrival (initial), 

marutam with the daybreak ( vaikaRai ) and the love-quarrel (utal) or the 

causes of this quarrel (utalnimittam ), 

j 

neytal with the afternoon or the early evening (eRpatu) and the beloved 
lady’s grief because of her separation from her lover who is travelling 
by sea ( irankal), and, finally, 

palai with the heat of summer ( peNil ), the noon (; nanpakal ) and the separa¬ 
tion of the lovers, because the lover is travelling by land ( pirivu ) 8 . 

It is interesting to observe that nearly all these elements (■ porul ) considered 
to be most important for the akam> also can be traced in the erotic muktaka 
poems in Sanskrit and Prakrit. There the association is possibly more sponta¬ 
neous, but what is usually wanting is the firm combination with a particular 
landscape. Otherwise, the muktaka stanzas describe exactly those phases of love 
( uripporul ) which are employed in the akam> and it is surprising to notice that 
the muktaka poet uses as the time-frame of these scenes the same hours of the 
day and the very same seasons that are part of the fixed repertoire of the akam. 


Again and again, the same situations are presented : The lovers unite happily 


in the cold winter-night; at the beginning of the monsoon the beloved longs 
for the return of the lover; the love-quarrel impends when the husband, having 
spent the night in the company of public women, returns to his home by the hour 
of daybreak; and, when afflicted by the pangs of separation, the lover travels 

in summer across the country. 
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In a somewhat generalizing way one might say that the kuRinci poem of the 
Tamil tradition corresponds, as far as the muktaka is concerned, to the descrip¬ 
tion of the samyogasrhgara, the mullai and neytal poem to the description of the 
vipralambhasrngara, the marutam poem to the mana, the female indignation 
excited by jealousy, and the last, the palai poem, to the description of th epathika, 
the wayfarer whose travels almost regularly are connected with the heat of the 
sun and noon-time also in Sanskrit and Prakrit love poetry. Special attention 
has to be paid to the great weight attached in both the akam and the muktaka 
to the idea of separation. The three types listed by TolkappiyaN coincide, 
the part of the muktaka , with different aspects of the viraha which, as is attested 
by the Sanskrit rhetoricians, has always been one of the most central conceptions 
of the vipralambhasrngara and has won its way also into the language of the 
mystics. 


on 


Like the akam , the muktaka depicts a situation or sentiment referring mainly 
to the lover, the virahini, the manini, the pathika , and very few other persons. 
While its outer poetic structure is determined by metre, alliteration and s imilar 
devices, its inner structure consists, besides of comparison and suggestive 
speech, above all of that repertoire of associations which combine kuRinci with 
kutir, ydmam and punartal, mullai with kar ,malai, initial and so forth. Sanskrit 
poetry seems, however, to possess fewer associations, usually only those few 
which I have mentioned. A much richer choice is offered by the Cankam. All 
the same, we may quite well come across Sanskrit or Prakrit stanzas where the 
whole inner structure harmonizes most perfectly with the poetic elements of 
the akapporul. I shall quote three in my opinion, very convincing examples 
from the Sattasai of Hala, the oldest collection preserved of predominantly 
erotic muktaka verses. In this connection it is to be noticed that the majority 
of Hala’s poems 9 most probably were composed in South India, since Hala, 
the compiler of the anthology, belonged to the royal house of the Sata- 

vahanas. 


Verse 399 reads as follows : 


majjhanhapa tthiassa 

hiaatthiajadmuhamaamkajonhajalappavaho 

“The streams of water from the light of the moon-like face of his (beloved) 

wife resting in his hearty drives in summer away the heat of the wayfarer who has 
started his journey at noon-time.” 

It is not at all difficult to interpret this dryd-verse from the point of 

** * Sr 


vi gimhe pahiassa karat samtavam 
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view of Tamil rhetoric. In a very distinct way the journey of the lonely traveller 
is here brought together with the features 
ration 


cc 


cc 


noon-time’ ’ and “sepa- 
that is to say, with associations that are exactly identical with the 


summer 


3 


55 


3 


mutaRporul “ vtNil 55 and <c nanpakal 


and the uripporul “pirivu”. 

The two other dryds I want to cite are Sattasai No. 637 and 638. Both must 
be classified under the type of the kuRinci . 






dhanna vasanti nisamkamohane vahalapattalavaimmi 
vaando lanao naviavenugahane giriggame 


muiamora 

pasarantojjharamuhala uechahante giriggamd 


CC 


Happy are those who live in a mountain hamlet where the sexual union 
can be enjoyed quite securely, where the hedges are leafy and dense, and where 
the bamboo-thicket is bowed down by the swinging waves of the wind 55 . 

The mountain hamlets arouse (my desire for love) : there the kadamba 
trees are full-blown and dense, the rocks are clean-washed, the peacocks rejoice, 
and torrents that gush out (from the clefts) resound 55 . 

Here again we discover a number of particular features that allow us to un- 
mistakably interpret these poems as kuRinci . In verse 637 the elements of the 
specific kuRinci imagery are the “sexual union 55 , the “mountain hamlet 5 and 
the “bamboo-thicket 55 , and in verse 638 again the “mountain hamlet 55 , then the 
peacocks 55 , the “torrents 55 , and the “desire for love 55 . 10 Here too the special 
akattinai is marked very clearly. 

It has at several occasions been pointed out that Hala’s poems possess “a 
spirit of closeness to life and common realities which is hardly to be seen in 
Sanskrit poetry 5511 and that they really describe the way of living and the feelings 
of the people of the country. Some scholars have even expressed the opinion 
that the Sattasai on the whole is folk-poetry. Certainly, in its verses we meet 
very frequently the village-head (gdmani)> his beautiful daughter ( gamanidhud ) 
the hunter (vaha)> the hunter’s young wife ( vahavahu ), the peasant (halia) 
the maker of garlands (tnaldri) and the shepherdesses ( govi ). Still there can be 
no doubt that the Sattasai presents a poetry of very elaborate design and an 
extremely refined taste and thus is far from being unconventional and simple. 
If we interpret the Sattasai from the point of view of the Tolkappiyam, new 
light can also be shed on the occurrence of the aforesaid persons and professions. 
Since the karupporul of the akaNaintinai also include the inhabitants character¬ 
istic for each region, a mullai poem will tend to make mention especially of 
the sherpherds, a kuRinci of the hunters and a neytal of the fisher-folk. It seems 


u 


cc 


y 
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to me obvious that Hala and the other muktaka writers also in this respect 
preserved an old poetic convention. 

As previously mentioned, muktaka poetry manifests itself as lyric verses 
describing situations. The poem is either conceived to be uttered by the poet 
himself or, what is more common, its words are attributed to the beloved 
( nayika ), the lover ( nayaka ), the messenger ( duti ), or the female friend of the 
lady-lover (sakhif The reader wishing to understand its meaning must first of 
all grasp the situation. For that reason, the commentators of Hala and the later 
muktaka writers (Amaru, Bhartrhari, Govardhana, etc.) 12 very often advise the 
reader as to how to judge a given situation and they give explanations as for 
ex. ka ’pi prositabhartrkd sakhim aha , duti kam apy aha> etc. The same applies 
to the akam . Also in Tamil love poetry we are faced with a certain situation 
the understanding of which necessarily precedes the aesthetic enjoyment. 
When reading for ex. verse 1x73 of the TirukkuRaf 


Katum enat-tam nokkit-tame kalulum 

» 

itunakat-takka tuteittu , 


the urais will give us ample explanations with regard to who is here speaking to 
whom and why. If the dramatis personae of the akam are mainly the lover, his 
friend (pdrpdN\ the beloved and the friend of the beloved (toLif the muktaka 
has as parallel figures the nayaka , the nayaka’s companion ( sahacara ), the ?za- 
yikdy the duti and the sakhf and it is interesting to note that one of the principal 
duties of the toLi as well as the sakhi is to bring about the reconciliation of quar¬ 
reling lovers. The Tolkappiyam even gives copious instructions about when and 
to whom the hero, the heroine and the other persons may speak. No such rules 
are given in the Sanskrit works. Only at a later period Sanskrit and Hindi poetics 
elaborated cunning theories concerning na^a^a-nay/^a-classification. 

You will now probably like to ask what sort of conclusions we may draw 
from all the parallels set forth in this paper? From the facts I have stated results 
first of all that many connecting links exist between akam and muktaka and 
that the grammar of poetry developed by the Tamils had close connections with 
Sanskrit poetics. It is, however, problematical whether the poetic imagery that 
is common to both literatures is to be regarded as the product of amalgamation 
of two basically different traditions or rather as the work of only one, that is to 
say, only the Dravidian or only the Sanskrit and Prakrit tradition. I do not think 
that an obvious solution can be found for this problem at present. Though the 
temptation may be strong to ascribe the imagery I have been talking of to the 

rp *1 

Tamils 


we must not overlook the influence that Sanskrit culture already had 
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exercised on texts like the Tolkappiyam . The deities presiding 
and neytal are Xndoaryan gods* namely 13 Indra and Varuna, and* what is more 
important* the chapters Meyppdttiyal and Uvamaiyiyal betray familiarity with 
the rasa doctrine and the upamalamkdra . A cause of considerable difficulty is 
further the geographical region called pdlai u which* being associated with the 
desert* would rather point towards a North-Indian origin of this concept. Many 
of these points demand detailed researches. 

Comparative studies in the dkam and muktaka yield* however* another* in 
my estimation* extremely important result which I mentioned already in the 
beginning. It is evident that in the domain of-Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry the 
muktaka , the lyric verse* at the outset formed an own branch of the metrical 
Kavya . It was essentially different from the epic sargabandha. , followed its own 
rules and was only later on and* as it seems* gradually* combined with the second 
branch* the mahakavya. It is possible that muktakas in the beginning were not 
written in any other language than Prakrit and that the dry a- metre* which so 
often was used in such stanzas* descends from Dravidian patterns 15 . As far as 
poetic manuals are concerned, today only the Bharatiya Ndtyasdstra * treating 
mainly of the drama* is preserved from the first centuries after Christ. But I 
am sure that similar works dealing with kavya and especially muktaka writing, 
must have existed at that or even at an earlier time. Since those texts have been 
lost* we can as yet only guess what kind of role the Tolkappiyam played in the 
reciprocal relationship of the Tamil and the Old and Middle Indoaryan tradi¬ 
tions. Obvious is, however* that the Tolkappiyam proves to be a valuable source 
of information not only with reference to Tamil rhetoric* but also to Sanskrit 
love poetry of the muktaka type. 


over marutam 




NOTES 


Kavyadarsa I, 13 : 

«/ * + mJ 

muktakam kulakam kosah samghata iti tadrsah 

m * • • • O • • 

sargabandhdhgarupatvdd anuktah padyavistarah 

Also the Sanskrit rhetoricians quote many such detached stanzas which* 
as poetry, are complete in themselves. 

Kavylamkdra I* 30. Of the five kinds of kavya noticed by Bhamaha 
( sargabandha * abhineydrtha> dkhydyika> katha, and anibaddha ) only the 
sargabandha and the anibaddha are here relevant. 

Kdvyaalamkarasutravf tti I* 3* 27. 

Cf. A. K. Ramanujan* The Interior Landscape . Love Poems from a Classical 
Tamil Anthology * Bloomington and London 1967* p. 100. 


1. 




3. 


4 . 
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6. A very useful table of survey is given by A. K. Ramanujan, p. 106. 

In Porulatikaram I4f. is said that the rnutaR and karupporul may be asso¬ 
ciated also with other types of areas ( nilam ) than those prescribed, but not 

the uripporul. 

8. Porulatikaram 6-17. 

Of the altogether seven hundred verses only 430 are contained in all the 
recensions. 

xo. See A. K. Ramanujan, p. 106. 

A. B. Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature , London 1920, p. 224. 
From Sanskrit love poetry of the muktaka type was also introduced into 
the ritikal literature of Hindi. 

13. Porulatikaram 5. — To kuRinci and mullai belong Murukan (identified 

r 

with Skanda) and May5N (identified with Visnu); palai has no deity of 
its own. 

14. Cf. S. Selvanayagain. The Regional Concept in Tamil Literature , Journal 

of Tamil Studies, Vol. I, Number i (1969), p. 162, ‘The arid tracts were 
referred to as the palai lands, after the palai flower. Since there was no 
true desert in the Tamil country as the whole area had been subject 
to the monsoonal rhythm, no such desert landscape was demarcated. 
It is however true that such a land was recognized as one of the five main 
types, and-it was suggested that due to climatic fluctuations one of the 
four types mentioned earlier may give way to palai”. 

15. Cf. Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics , Princeton 1965, p. 394f. (Indian 

Prosody). 


7. 


9 . 


11. 


12. 



CHARACTERS IN CIVAKACINTAMANI 


A. MUTHUCCUMARU 


Civakacintamani , a literary work of Tiruttakkatevar has imbibed the best 
kavya tradition and poetical conventions in Sanskrit literature and combined 
them with the early Tamil classical tradition. Thereby, it has evolved a unique 
kavya mould that is not found in the kavyas composed before its period, and has 
itself served as a model for later Tamil literary compositions, including the 
famous work Kampardmayanam. 

The Jain writer Vadibhasimha alias Odayadeva, the author of Gadyacinta- 
mani (here after referred to in this paper as Gc.) and Ksatracudamani (Kc.), has 
immensely influenced Tiruttakkatevar (Tevar). This aspect can be seen even 
on a casual perusal of these three books Gc., Kc., and Cc.. Vadibhasimha is defi¬ 
nitely earlier than king Bhoja of Dhara (A.D. 997-1053) 1 . Therefore Cc. must be 
later than the first half of eleventh century. Moreover, Umapaticivaccariyar 
(C. 1270—1315 A.D.) 2 , the author of Tiruttontar varalaRu, in the section CtkkiLar 
puranam mentions Cc. as a book, which was very much adored by the king 
Anapaya 3 . The latter king Anapaya has been identified with Kuldttunka II 

(1133-1150 A.D.) 4 . Therefore one can safely place Cc. between the later half 
of eleventh century and the twelfth century. 

Vadibhasimha has drawn the theme for his works from the Uttara purana 
(Up.) of Gunabhadra, which serves as a fountain for all the works dealing with 
JIvaka story. Though Vadibhasimha borrows the story from Up., he has made 
many changes in the development of the story. Some parts, such as the story 
dealing with the previous birth of Jivaka’s brother Nandadhya, has been left 
out and new episodes like the story of Anangatilaka and Bhavadatta have been 
introduced. This is quite in keeping with the idea that after all, Gc., and Kc. 
are kavyas with poetic relish while the Up. being a purana, just enumerates all 
the characters and the accompanying situations in a prosaic manner. 

The following table, gives at a glance, the list of the same characters occur¬ 
ring in the Up., Gc., Kc., and Cc. 
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Civakacintamani 

« 


Gadyacintamani and 

Ksatracudamani 
• • * 


Uttarapurana 


UlokapalaN 


Lokapala 


Lokapala 
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the word Nandi has 
been used in Gc. and 
Kc. Cc. follows the 
prakrt version of 
‘ Aryanandi 5 . 

Instead of c Sundari 
in Up. ‘Sri 5 is used in 
Gc., and Kc 
The word ‘Go 5 is re¬ 
tained in all the books; 
but instead of Indra 
in Up., the word 
‘Vinda 5 is added in 
Gc., Kc. and Ccc 
Both the names ‘Go- 

pendra 5 and ‘ Govinda 5 

mean C chief o: herds¬ 
men 5 . 

The word ‘Go 5 is re¬ 
tained in all works. 
In Up., Davan is 
added to the word 
‘Go 5 , but in all the 
other three works the 
word ‘Vinda 5 is added. 
‘§ri 5 in Up. has 
changed into Avar! in 
Gc., Kc., and Cc. 

A prefix ‘Su 5 is added 
to the word ‘Nanda 5 
in Gc., Kc. and Cc 
Gc., Kc. and Cc. do 
not use the word 
‘Uttama 5 that is added 
to the word ‘Padma 5 
m Up 

Kanakamalai In Gc., Kc., and Cc, 

the word ‘Kanaka 5 a 
synonym of ‘Hema 5 
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Tamil classical style. Apart from these characters Tevar has introduced as 
given below a large number of minor characters who appear casually, and do 
not play any important role in the development of the story. 


16. Tecikappavai 

Pavittirai 


23. VicayatattaN 


KatampaN 


26. VirapattiratevaN 


kavyas would point to the indebtedness of Tevar to Sanskrit works. 
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TAMIL AND OTHER CULTURES 


T.P. Meenakshisundaran 


Introduction 


i. Importance of Cultural History 


History is no longer looked upon merely as a story of wars and conquests. 
It is of greater interest and significance when it narrates the progress of society 
and culture. Intercultural relationship or cultural diffusion emphasizes inter¬ 
national solidarity, as against the old world parochial conception of cultural 
borrowing. Except when institutions cease to exist, there is bound to be a give 
and take amongst them. Whenever there are rains, floods inevitably carry every¬ 
thing along with them; but soon everything settles down in its own place and 
what is of permanent value remains. The same thing happens when the so called 
dominant culture overpowers a recessive one. It is the lasting results of cultural 
diffusion that deserve a scientific study in our progress. “Dominant” merely 

•r «ft» 

means the useful. A dominant culture from one point of view may be recessive 
from another. When the Whites and Red Indians met, potato and tobacco of 
the latter had a dominant influence on the former. In cultural diffusion there 
is always a give and take. 


2. Languages in Contact 


The contact with the speakers of other languages through the ages has its 
traces left in the form of a number of words which have become part of current 
Tamil usage. Similarly Tamil words have entered into the vocabulary of those 
languages. A rough idea of this kind of mutual influence has been given in my 
History of Tamil Language under the heading, “The External History of Tamil 
Language”. A study of the foreign words has been made by one of my students, 
Tiru T. S. Manickam of the Osmania University revealing the influence of the 
Greeks, Romans, Persians, Arabs, Jews, Portuguese, Dutch, French, English, 
Singalese, Malayans and the Chinese, not to speak of the Malayalis, Kannadiggas, 
the Telugus, the Mahrattas, the Urdu and other North Indian speakers. Except 
for studies like that of Dr. Subba Rao of Andhra University on the Indian words 
in English the study of Tamil words in other languages has yet to be taken up 
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in depth because it requires the study of Tamil by the people of other languages 
on the one hand and the study of all the other languages by the students of 
Tamil on the other. 


3. Tamil, the Dravidian 


But what we are after is not merely evidence of such contact; for what we 
know even now is enough to prove the contact of Tamil speakers with speakers 
of almost all the important languages of the world. Tamil is an international 
language in the sense that it is the mother tongue of a number of groups in many 
independent States all over the world — India, Ceylon, Malaysia, Singapore, 
Fiji, South Africa, East Africa, not to speak of the educated Tamilians studying 
or serving in Europe, Australia and America. 


4. The Deeper Level 


But what is of greater interest is the diffusion of cultures at a deeper level, 
the influence of literature, religion and philosophy. 


5. Influence of other Cultures of India 


Tamil language belongs to the Dravidian family of languages. The maj ority 
opinion at present seems to hold that the language of the Indus valley inscrip¬ 
tions was one form of a protodravidian. The Dravidians taken as referring not 
to a separate race but to the speakers of Dravidian languages must have naturally 
influenced the other peoples and cultures of this great land of India, 
they in turn should have been influenced by others. As the story of the in¬ 
fluence of Sanskrit on the Tamil is dealt with by Dr. Filliozat, one may rest con¬ 
tent here with pointing out how, thanks to the Dravidian, the phonology of the 
languages of India converged to have the cerebrals, how more or less a pan- 
Indian syntax developed where the predicate generally comes in time to 
occupy the final position in the sentences. 


even as 


6. The Importance of the region of Origin 


Amongst the Dravidian languages, Tamil developed an excellent literature 
from the beginning of the Christian era and its writing system unlike the systems 
of other Dravidian languages still preserves the unique Dravidian features whilst 
the alphabet system of others is completely modelled on the Sanskrit. As 
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of T amil land and when one speaks of its diffusion all over India, it is only a 
few aspects of this, that are found here and there in the various regions of India. 
A general or composite picture is given here so as to trace the origin of the trends 
in the Tamil world : and, even there, it must not be assumed that all these trends 

are found in one author. 

(a) Service : The Bhakti movement in its early stages in Tamil land is not 
given to emotional outburst; nor is its intellectual aspect forgotten. The com¬ 
mon emphasis is on seeing God in man. Social service is divine service. Kai-t- 

tontu or manual work in such service is made holy. 

* • " 

(b) No World Negation : Though non-attachment is preached, all these 
saints do not plead for renunciation. Some of them are married and their wives 
are equally great. There are women saints like the Saivite Karaikkal Ammaiyar 
and the Vaisnavite Anta/. These are saints and mystics and their poems assure 
us of their experience of God. The worlds the play of the Lord, the concrete 
form of His Grace, the best school instituted by the Lord for our regeneration, 
is full of beauty as one great incarnation of God. “One can live well in the world 
because God is with the Lady of His Grace” sings St. TirunnaNacampantar 
and he enjoys the beauties of Nature surrounding the shrines of the Lord, from 
this point of view. Children are divine symbols and he sings in a poetic vein, 
of the Heaven of Temple (TiruviLimiLalai) coming down enchanted by the 
simple music of a lullaby sung by a young rustic mother living in a mountain. 


(c) Music : The poems of these Bhaktas were generally musical composi 


tions. St. TirunnaNacampantar speaks of the music which purges all the pas- 

JH 

sions out of the heart which then blossoms forth in purity and reveals the pure 
light of God. 

(d) One Community : The servants of God form one community of love 
and service. They do not believe in the caste system or its hierarchy. Harijans 
like NantaNar are wanted by God and some like Nllakanta YaLppana are taken 
by the saints likes Campantar to the place of the sacred fire or to the sanctum 
sanctorum as TiruppanaLvar was done. 

St. Tirumular asserts that there is only one God and only one community. 
Vaisnavites speak of Tontakkulam , the community of servants of God. Rama¬ 
nuja is said to have thrown open the gates of the temple at Melkote in Mysore 
to all, including Harijans, and even to this day, this temple is kept open 
for Harijans for only a month every year, probably due to the caste rules and 
untouchability once again asserting themselves after the days of Ramanuja, till 
in our age, law has abolished untouchability, it is hoped, once for all. 

(e) Love and Mysticism : The Bhaktas use the language of love, premarital 
and postmarital love. But they do not descend to the level of mere eroticism. As 
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the mystic experience cannot be described except in terms of symbols, the story 
of love to God comes in handy. St. Tirumular has boldly equated Love with 
God. The Cahkam poetry of the noumenon (aka-p-pattu) took love alone as 
the fundamental universal inner reality whose various aspects are sung in terms 
of a lover and his lady love. The emphasis is on the universal rather than on 
the particular which can be dated. It is the ideal love which is spoken of by the 
ALvars and saints following Tirumular’s identification of love with God. The 
saints and ALvars sing of their love for God. There is thus a continuity in love 

poetry from the Sangam age to Bharathi, the Tamil National Poet of modern 
times. 


(f) Meaningless Ritualism : At least Siddhas especially Sivavakkiyar who may 
have lived in the Tenth century, condemned the meaningless rituals which are 
repeated without their symbolic significance being understood. When the idol 
is not recognised as a symbol and is mistaken for the reality, it becomes a fetish. 
Without reference to the inner presence of God, the worship of the idol is abso¬ 
lutely futile, according to Sivavakkiyar. To those who do not realise divine 
presene everywhere, the rituals of a bath in the holy rivers and similar blind 
superstitions are useless even according to St. Appar. But there is not a clear 
cut distinction made between Nirguna worship and Saguna worship. These 
poets and saints easily pass from one to the other. Even the advaitins do not 
condemn Saguna worship though they have not accepted it as the final end. 
Sakala and Niskala forms of worship are also spoken of. When one realises 
God’s presence everywhere, the beautiful forms according to Ramanuja are in one 
way a special incarnation of God’s Sundara (Beauty) aspect. This theory of 
Beauty should not be taken as justifying the worship of the fetish. 

(g) Politics and Religion : There has not been always a conflict between 
politics and religion. But the divine writer thinks of the presence of God in the 
ruling king looked upon therefore as a representative of Visnu. There is also 
the practice of raising a temple on the remains after the cremation of kings, 
called Pallippatai-k-koyil , though this does not reach the perfection of the Deva- 
raja cult found on the Eastern Seas. But when the Saivites and the Vaisnavites 
came to revolt against the world negating principles of some Buddhists and Jains 
at later times, these later probably used their political influence with monarchs 
against this new onslaught on their power. The Pallava King Mahendra VarmaN 
and the Pandya King NetumaRaN were ardent followers of Jainism. St. Tirun- 
naNacampantar succeeded in converting the Pandya king to Saivism. St. Appar 
had to suffer the consequences of the enmity against him of the Jains who were 
patronised by Mahendra VarmaN Pallava according to the traditions ; and in 
one of his songs Appar sings “We are not the slaves of any one; we are not even 
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St. Tirumular asserts “There is but one God 5 ’ implying that he is the father and 
exclaims “There is but one community, a family of human beings”. Awaiyar, 
the idealised woman saint expressing the folk idea, states that there are but two 
castes in this world; the caste of the munificent and the great and that of the 
miser and the mean. St. Cuntarar enumerates the names of the great ones of 
Tamil land who irrespective of the caste, creed, sex and age become great in 
the eye of the Lord when they choose any one kind of service to Man as their 
way of divine worship, and live upto it giving up their lives and relatives if that 
ideal could not be lived upto. This enumeration is for encouraging with the 
promise of Divine Blessings the crestfallen and depressed Tamil land of his 
times. But he is anxious that he should not be taken as parochial and therefore 
speaks of the Divine Democracy of Love and Service belonging to all lands be¬ 
yond the Tamil country, and living not only in his age but also in the ages 
which went before his and which will succeed his, forming thus the Universe 
of Man of all times and climes. He falls at the feet of all of them. The beautiful 
phrase appalum ati cam tar “those who beyond the Here and Now took refuge 
in the feet of the Lord” has been interpreted thus by St. CekkiLar who came to 
describe the stories of the Tamil saints in the Kavya style. This CekkiLar uses 
the world ulaku ell dm “all the world” at the beginning, at the centre and at the 
end of his great Kavya. There is a tradition that he was divinely inspired to 
use this phrase ulaku elldm implying the great message, we have been trying to 
explain. St. Arunagirinatar of the Vijayanagar Kingdom speaks of His Lord 
inhabiting every temple in existence all round the world. St. Ramalinga the 
saint of 'Samarasa Sanmarga, the path of Truth which is the common and basic 
experience everywhere speaks, like Tirumular, of God as the Father and the 
whole humanity as His children knit together by anma neya orumaippdtu “the 
unity of the love amongst the souls”. 


The saints of India practised this cosmopolitanism travelling not only all 
over India but also through other lands. It is indeed a wonder how in those far- 
off times, without any quick means of travel, the ideas spread through the length 
and breadth of India and beyond, thanks to those wandering servants of God. 
St. TirunnaNacampantar and St. Cundarar must have gone to Ceylon, to the 
Himalayas and to the distant Kedar. St. Tirumankai ALvar must have gone 
to the northern seats of Vaisnavite worship — Naimisaranya & Badrinath. 
Sankara travelled all over India; Ramanuja, Manava/a MamuNi and other 
Vaisnavite saints and scholars succeeded in spreading the message of the ALvar 
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so much so not only V.isistddvcuta, has become an all India philosophy like 
Advaita but their followers outside Tamil land also have transcribed the poems 
of the ALvar in the scripts of their mother tongue in Telugu, in Kannada, in 
Hindi, in Gujarati and lately in Bengali. This wandering tribe of God is respon¬ 
sible in carrying the Bhakti cult to other parts of Northern and Southern India. 
Probably this is the result of the older influence of the world religion of the 
Buddha. South Indian influence is found not only in India but also in Ceylon 

and the Eastern seas. 


6 . Tradition of the spread 


It is this which gives credence to the stories of the connection between the 
Ramanuja school and Ramanand and of the connection between Kambar’s 
RamdyaNa and Tulasi Ramayanam . Saints of the North like Guru Nanak and 
Tulasi have travelled to the South and to this day the cosmopolitanism is being 
kept alive by this tribe of wandering fakirs., Siddhas, Vairagis and other servants 
of God. What has to be emphasized here is that this trend was very noticeable 
in the Bhakti movement of Tamil land. 


7 . Siddha Creeds 


That truth was beyond creeds and discussions dogmas and caste distinc¬ 
tions, was also clearly stated in no unmistak s en terms by the Tamil saints. God 
is the god of all. Their approach is not the negative way like that of Guru Nanak, 
“There is no Musulman, there is no Hindu” but in the positive way “He is all 
and he is everywhere and that everyone is His” NammaLvar speaks of even Hell 
being God. There has developed especially amongst the common folk the rever¬ 
ence for all religions, thanks to the followers of Nat.ha pan /, sufis, the fakirs and 
saints of all religions of South India, as against the intolerence of the learned few. 
These even now flock to the doors of the mosque, the church and the temple to 
be blessed by the pure in heart. The works of the sufis like Pir Muhamad is 
found in the collection of Tamil poems of the Siddhas and the names of the 
Nathas of the Natha pant like Gorakha and Matsyendra are also found therein. 


5 . Common intellectual climate 


Mention has been made of the Siddhas of Tamil who were often icono¬ 
clastic. Vacanagalus of the virasaiva Saints in Kannada and the Padyas or 
verses of Vemana of Telugu country may appear to the Tamilians as echoes of 
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the verse of their Siddhas. Here is probably an evidence of a common intellec 
tual climate rather than any direct borrowing. 


Ramayana of Kampan 


The Ramayana is being claimed as their own by all the peoples of India 
and the Far East, with versions in each one of the languages of this extensive 
region. There had been a translation of this epic in Tamil in an earlier age; but 
the most popular and famous one is that by KampaN variously dated from the 
Ninth to the Thirteenth century of the Christian era. It is also spoken of as a 
dramatic epic explaining that story as the incarnation of God as Man. There is 
no other literary work in Tamil as great as this. Christians and Muslims — not 
to speak of the Saivites and Vaisnavites, praise this as the greatest poetic work 
in Tamil. People often get the whole epic by heart and it has been going round by 
word of mouth, so much so there are innumerable readings of the text. Since its 
birth up to the present times, its popularity has always been growing wherever 
Tamil is spoken. 

(a) In Kannada and Kerala : The wonder is, it was equally popular in the 
Kannada and the Kerala countries. A Kannada inscription of the fourteenth 
century speaks of the exposition of KampaN’s Ramayana in a temple in the 
Kannada country. The Kerala people deified KampaN and that shows the high 
esteem they had for him and his work. According to a tradition before the 
Ramayana war started in Lanka the kingdom of Ravana, Siva ordered Durga 
who was guarding the city of Ravana, to leave her place and go away so that 
Rama could have to that extent a free entry. Durga, the goddess of war and in a 
way the consort of Siva, pleaded with Him that she should not be deprived of 
witnessing the greatest of the wars — the war between Rama and Ravana. 
Siva promised that she would see this war in a much more interesting way, for 
poetry in which He intended to tell the story is more truthful and more inte¬ 
resting than the facts whose implications are not clear to the participants and 
sight-seers of the drama of real life. Siva, according to this promise, came to be 
born as KampaN and wrote the dramatic epic of Ramayana . In the Siva temples 
of Kerala, especially in the North Kerala, during festivals, one has the Ramayana 
enacted as a marionette play, the figures being cut out of leather. The Ramayana 
of KampaN had been thus made into 32 marionette plays or shadow plays. Men 
sing the verses behind the screen and conversations in Malayalam are elaborated 
as beautiful and humorous commentaries on the Kamparamdyana verses, with 
slight changes making the verses into dramatic speeches of characters. The idea 
is that these 32 dramas were intended for fulfilling the promise of Siva to Durga. 
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In the South Kerala Temples as the late lamented poet and scholar Tiru Tesika 
Vinayakam Pi//ai once told me there are endowments for reading and expanding 
the Kamparamayana as evidenced by the inscriptions of these temples. All these 
evidences go only to prove the prominent position of Kamparamayana in Kerala. 
It is however curious that Kamparamayana is not so well known in the Telugu 


country. 


(b) Influence on Tulasi: The influence of Kamparamayana, some claim, is 
found in Northern India in the great Rama Caritamanasa of Tulasi Das. Accord¬ 
ing to the Siva mutts of Dharmapuram and TiruppaNantaL of Tanjore, their 
follower K umar akuruparar went to Banaras, preached Kampa Rdmayana in 
Hindi and established his mutt on the banks of the Ganges. It was assumed by 
some T amil scholars that TulasiDas should have heard the Tamil version through 
such Hindi lectures. But unfortunately Tulasi Das wrote his Rdmayana long 
before Kumarakuruparar could have come to Banaras. Tulasi Das however had 
been to the south up to Ramesvaram in the Tamil country and it is not impos¬ 
sible that he might have heard the story as told by KampaN. Tulasi himself states 
that he has brought in stories as told in other places. KampaN’s Slta and Rama 
see each other and begin to love each other from that time, even before the 
Svayamvara of the bow takes place the next day. This premarital love is accord¬ 
ing to the best traditions spoken of in early Tamil poetry called the Cankam 
poetry. It is important to note that Tulasi also introduced this premarital love 
— Sita sees Rama when she goes to offer Puja. My friend Dr. Shankar Raj of 
the Madras University has worked out this thesis of Tulasi’s dependence on 
KampaN at great length.One need not argue at any length on the dependence of 


even Kamparamayana or Valmiki but it must be added that KampaN in addition 


had followed and developed the stories of Rama as found in the poems of 
ALvars 


stories which must have been popular in the folk stories and songs 
of Tamil land. But one has to mention the influence of the story of Mahirdvana 
probably belonging to Bengal and their poet Krttivasa; MayilrdvanaNKatai is 
a narrative Tamil poem of later times, popular among the women folk of Tamil 
land. The influence of the Caitanya school probably brought this story to Tamil 
land. 


Tamil and Kerala 


(a) Kerala Tamil Poets: In ancient times it was Tamil literature that was 
accepted as their own by the Keralites. The great Tamil epic Cilappatikaram is 
considered to have been born in Kerala. CeramaN Peruma/, the 5 aivite Tamil 
poet and NayaNmar was a Kerala King; so was the Tamil poet and Vaisnavite 
ALvar Kulasekara-p-Peruma/. Venattatika/ was a Saivite poet of Kerala. It 
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any kind of service to man as a form of divine worship. 


for an ideal 

St. Cnntarar gives us the list of these ancient saints in his famous hymn called 
Tiru-1-tonta-Mokai. He gives both a list of the groups of saints and a list of indi¬ 
vidual saints. The later generation especially in the Kannada country began to 
speak of sixty-three ancient men Trisasti purusds as a parallel to the sixty-three 
purusas of the jain puranas consisting there of the twelve cakravartis, twenty 
four Tlrthankaras, nine Vasudevas, nine Baladevas and nine prativasu devas . 


Some of the groups mentioned by St. Cuntarar are omitted, some misunder¬ 
stood and added to make up the sixty-three individual saints. The names of 
Cuntarar himself, his father CatayaNar and his mother IcainaNiydr , are added 
to the sixty mentioned by Cuntarar making up the required number of sixty- 
three. Aruvattumuvar (the sixty-three saints) is a term well known not only in 
the Karnataka and the Andhra country but also in Tamil where this Kannada 
influence came to be felt in later times. 


(b) Various versions —Developments : After St. Cuntarar, Nampiyantar 


Nampi probably in the early part of the ninth century gathered the available 

tradition about these saints and in a summary manner sang one verse on each 

one of the saints. This is called Tiru-1-tontar-tiru-v-antati and is found in the 

* * 

Eleventh TirumuRai or volume of Saivite hymns consisting in all of Twelve vol¬ 
umes. CekkiLar of the Twelfth century wrote his famous Kavya. Periy apur anam 
giving the stories of these saints. It is really the story of St. Cuntarar but there 
in a vision St. Cuntarar sees all these saints with messages of their lives made 
clearer. In that way the lives of the saints are described within the story of Cun¬ 
tarar himself. It is in the Twelfth century that the CoLa king. Raja Raja II 
built his famous temple now known as Darasuram (really Raj arajapuram) near 
Kumbakoriam in the Tanjore District. The important fact is that in this temple 
we get the story of each one of the saints represented in a panel running round 
the middle of the wall of the temple. CekkiLar was a minister of the CoLa empire 
and had access to all the available records relating to the stories of these saints. 
He probably made a personal tour round the country for this purpose. He is 
naturally much more reliable especially when he describes the villages which 
were the birth places of those saints, the journeys which the saints undertook 
etc. But there must have been many folk stories about these saints circulating 
and growing from time to time, ever since Cuntarar gave his list. One sees the 
difference between the version implied by the sculptures of Darasuram and that 
of Periy apur anam. There must have been many more stories circulating amidst 
the common-folk full of folk psychology and folk-etymology and with any 
mount of corruptions in the names of the saints. There are also versions in 
Sanskrit. The Upamanya Bhaktavilasa claiming to be an original work is only 


am 


a 
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translation of CekkiLar’s work; the work attributed to Agastya is another; Skan- 
dapurana gives its own versions probably based on the folk stories. The 
sthalapuranas , local traditions of the various temples, connected with the lives 
of the saints, give other versions naturally based on these local traditions. 

(c) Harihara : The Virasaivites took these sixty-three saints as their 
ancient saints — the puratanapurusas, their messages forming as it were the 
bedrock of Virasaivism. All their various works are full of references to those 
stories. The great Harihara of the Twelfth century has given the stories of these 
saints in the poetic form called ragale in Kannada. When one reads his Nam- 
hiannaN Ragalai and others one is convinced of the truth of the tradition that 
Harihara went round the Tamil country to the places of the birth of these saints* 
for learning more about these saints. NambiannaN Ragalai gives a true local 
colouring to the story even going to the extent of transcribing a piece of Tamil 
speech of Tiruvarur. Therefore his Ragalai must be taken to be giving the tra¬ 
dition as he heard them from the mouth of the local residents of Tamil land of 
those times. It is thus clear there was a wide-spread interest in the stories of 
these saints in the Twelfth century both in the Tamil and the Karnataka coun¬ 
tries . 


(d) Various versions : Dr. Dorairangaswamy (Professor of Tamil, Madurai 

University) in his work on Cuntarar Ttv dr am has made a detailed and compa- 

the version of the Skandapurana , the 


rative study of the three versions 
version of the Periyapuranam and the version of the Darasuram sculptures. A 

comparative study of the version as found in Harihara and other Kannada writers 

and the version as found in Telugu literature along with the versions already 

studied inclusive of the sculptures found in places other than Darasuram for 

instance those in TiruppaNanta/ temple has to be yet made. How deep the 

influence of the stories of the sixty-three saints of Tamil land had become may 

important works at that — in Kannada 


be seen by enumerating the works 


especially the works of these Virasaivites. 


(2) In Kannada Specifically 


(a) A comparative study : Popular trends : Saints, great classical poets, 
and other poets popular among the common people have written in Kannada 
about these saints of Tamil land. This is sufficient evidence to prove the deep- 


rooted infl uence of this kind of Tamil culture. The corrupted forms 01 the names 


of the saints show wherefrom the original came viz., the common man. 

(b) Studies : The learned and authoritative edition of the Kannada poet 

friend 


Trisasti purdtanapurusa caritram , produced by my 


Surangama’s 


k 
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nada country could not understand the meaning of the Tamil attribute, they 
have made it “natyamigu” (natya=dance) according to folk etymology. 

(10) I/aiyaNkuti MaRaN is known in Kannada as Elayandagudi MaRan. 
Ilaiyahkuti , a village in Ramnad, was the native place of this MaRa NayaNdr. 
It means the residential place named after one I/ayaN. For purposes of meter 

St. Cuntarar in his song describes it as 
I/ayaN). This R pronounced now as a double r, as pointed out by me elsewhere, 

pronounced in ancient times as an alveolar plosive and in the absence of this 
alveolar, the Kannadigas equated it with their retroflex plosive and hence the 
form Ilayanda. This again shows that the Kannada tradition knew the verse of 

St. Cuntarar. 

(ix) Others : KulacciRai, Kalikkamar, KaLaRcihkaN and KbccehkanaN are 
all wrongly written respectively as Kalaceva, Kalacehga, and Kalacehga Perumdl. 
This we can detect from looking into the stories described under these heads. 

KuRRuva NayaNdr occurs as Vtlkbta. According to Periyapuramm, he be¬ 
longs to the tribe of IruhkovEl. Kota is a corruption of KuRRuva or KuRRa 
which may become Kutta or Kota. 

IyaRpakai appears as Ihappagai. Bhxmakavi Sadaksara deva and Gubbiya 
Mallanarya give this name as Sindu Ballala. We shall explain this when dealing 
with the Andhra influence. 


IlayaNRankuti ” (the kuti or village of 


U 


was 


(3) Variations in the Story 


One may now turn to the variations in the stories. The variations show that 
they came not from the classical Tamil literature like Periyapuranam but from 
the traditions popular among the common people of the various localities. 
Though the Kannada poets knew the classical versions, their inspiration came 
from the common folk of Tamil land. Confusion of the stories also points to the 
same conclusion. 

(a) IlayaNkuti and Apputi : The following will illustrate the point. At the 
end of the story of IlayaNkuti MaRa NayaNdr , the ending of the story of Ap¬ 
puti Atikal where the son is asked to go and cut a plantain leaf and where he dies 
bitten by a serpent whilst cutting, is added to the ending of the story of Ciru - 
t-tontar where the saint and his wife are commanded to hail their son back and 
where the dead son comes alive through the streets in response to that call. 

(b) Avvai and CeramaN : Some of the stories were probably current as 
alternative versions or had come back as changed from the Kannada country 
itself. In the CeramaN Peruma/ story, the story of Avvai, coming to Kailasa even 
before CeramaN and Cuntarar reach their place, is introduced. In the Tamil 
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Visvamitra staked his all for proving that the king was not what Vasistha made 
of him. Hariscandra was made to go through many a crisis in his life. But he 
remained so spotless that when he, as the servant of the executioner was about 
to execute the sentence of death on his own wife who had come to cremate their 
dead son, spurned the redemption offered with the condition that he should 
leave the path of righteousness, Visvamitra himself blessed him. The series of 
critical moments created by Visvamitra make the story full of tension almost 
reminding us of the melodramatic stories of modern films. This plot construc¬ 
tion has been attributed to Raghavaiika, the great Kannada poet of the thirteenth 
century. The Mdhabharata version as found today agrees with his story and 
it is suspected that it was his version that was later interpolated into the Maha- 
bhdrata version of the south. This is the conclusion to which the learned editor 


of this work comes to (N. Basavaradhya). If this is so, The Hariscandra Purdnam 

t 

in Tamil of a later date should have followed the Kannada story. There is an 
earlier work called Hariscandra Venpd in Tamil and though the author of Haris - 
cantira purdnam in Tamil refers to this Venpd, unfortunately the whole of this 
Venpd is not available. It is possible that it also for the first time was influenced 
by Raghavanka at the time of the Hoysa/a intervention in Tamil history. In this 
way Kannada literature has influenced Tamil. 

(2) Kannadiga Tamil Poets : A few words more about this kind of influence 

may not be out of place here. The poet Civa-p-pirakdcar was a Kannadiga and 

a Virasaivite. He has enriched Tamil not only by his original compositions but 

also by his translations. He translated the Kannada Prabhidihga Lila of Chama- 

rasa (1422) so beautifully that no reader suspects that it is a translation. He 

translated Tarkabhasa a book by Nijagunayogi into Tamil prose and Yogi’s 

Vivbkacvntdmam into Tamil verse. He and his brothers rendered the Kalahasti 

Mdhdtmyam into Tamil, naturally with greater borrowings from Tamil works 

and Tamil tradition. Later many Virasaivite works like that of Basava Purd¬ 
nam came to be translated into Tamil. 

(3) Virasaivite Mutts : 


The Virasaivites came into the Tamil country. 
A note in a Tamil manuscript of the fifteenth century complains that the Vira 
saivites had become heads of many Tamil saiva mutts. This means they had 
become a great influence in the philosophical world of the Tamil land. Civanana 
Palaya Svami, a mystic saint, founded a mutt at Rommayappa/ayam 

Pondicherry and he was the spiritual guru of Civaprakacar. The 
nature of Virasaivism was 


near 


not necessary in the Tamil country and Virasaivites 
became therefore eclectic, trying to harmonize conflicting philosophies on the 

basis of the mystic experience of all religious saints, which was more or less com¬ 
mon. ARumuka Cuvami of the Tiru-p-pa-p-puliyur mutt which started as a Vira - 
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saiva mutt> wrote a book of experience called NistaNuputi . Civappirakacar’s 
brother-in-law Cantalinka Cuvami wrote his Avirota Untiydr in the folk song 
meter used by girls in their folk games. There he, as the name of the work 
(avirodha ) implies, harmonises all the philosophies especially Saivism and 
Advaita Vedanta, pointing out that there was really no conflict between them. 
A disciple of Cantalinka, Kumara Tevar was the author of Makaraca TuRavu . 
Citampara Svami, who came in his spiritual lineage, had written a commen¬ 
tary on the works of Cantalinka elucidating the philosophical points raised there. 
This commentator was also a bhakti poet. He founded the mutt at Tirupp5rur 
in Chingleput District and this mutt and other such mutts have produced many 
Tamil scholars and poets. Similarly many Tamilians went and settled in the 
Kannada country to enrich Kannada literature in modern times — writers like 

m w • 

the late lamented Kailasam author of many plays and others who are happily 
with us like Gundappa, Masti Srinivasa Iyengar etc. 


(5) SOUTH INDIAN HISTORY FACILITATED THIS CONTACT 


This mutual influence was made easier because the Tamil country and 
Kannada country are neighbours. Mysore was probably the ancient “Erumai- 
natu” the “buffalo country” of the Cankam age. The Gangas, Calukyas and 
Hoysa/as were connected with Tamil rulers by marriage alliance. Tamil and 

Kannada Jains in the Pallava age and earlier moved easily from one country to 

Cintdmani 

* 

19 

and Culdmani written by Jain authors and these are considered to be the ancient 
Tamil classics of those names. There is “Jiva sambodhana ” in Tamil and Kanna¬ 
da. In the Hoysa/a period the Hoysa/a king came to be described as mdmadi> 
the revered father-in-law of both the Pandiya and the Co Las. Kannanur near 
Srirahgam came to be the capital of the Tamil half of the Hoysa/a kingdom. 
Both the countries came under the influence of the Vijayanagar Empire and 
laterly under the British Empire. It is only in recent times people quarrel about 
the border villages, though for a long time the Malaya/is, the Kannadikas, the 
Andhras, the Tamils and the Mahrattas lived together in the Madras Presidency 
in the British Indian Empire. There is more of politics than culture involved 
in the present border troubles of these five great southern peoples. 


another. The Sravanabelgola inscription refers to the books viz. 


Telugu and Tamil 


(a) Studies : The thesis on Saivism in the South of Srimati AdilaksmI 
submitted to the Madras University and the thesis submitted by Dr. Salla 



J 
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the Tamil tradition found in the works called Pdttiyal dealing with the various 
kinds of poetic compositions in Tamil divides the poets into acu, madhura, vistara 
and citra kavi. The verses are continuous or occasional individual verses. The 


continuous series of verses are vistara . The occasional verses may be composed 


impromptu on the spur of the moment, fulfilling any restrictions suggested. This 


is asu kavi . Or it may be composed leisurely aiming at perfection. These can be 
full of sab da citra, beautiful arrangement of syllables or letters in patterns, when 
they will be citrakavi ; or full of rhythm, music and other poetic beauties, when 
those will be known as MadhurakavL Since one of the ALvars, a worshipper 
of NammaLvar was called Madhurakavi , this tradition should be older than the 
Pdttiyals. According to Dr. Sharma this tradition is not found elsewhere; the 
Telugu who also speak of this classification, therefore must have got it from the 
Tamils. 


(f) Tamil Vaisnavism in Andhra : 

(1) ALvars in Telugu : The influence of the ALvars spread through 
Ramanuj a and his followers both in the Kannada and the Andhra countries es- 

t 

pecially through later acaryas like the Kandatai , Tirumalai , NallaN etc. The 
Dasa literature in Kannada may be indirectly traced to Tamil. The importance 
of music and the compositions in the regional languages have been emphasised 
by the Tamil Bhaktas . Musical composition had its natural development in 
Tamil through Tevara hymns , Tiru-p-pukaL sung in various talas or time pat- 

cintus and kirttaNais. Muttut-tantava, Maria-ppa-pi/Zai, A run ac ala- 

k-kavi, Ramalinga etc. are some of the poets. In the Andhradesa, the Vaisnavites 
had very influential seats of their religion at Tiruppati and other places. The 
Tallapaka Annamacarya? s Kir tanas in Telugu have become now famous. But 
the influence of Purandara Dasa and others may be seen in Tyagaraja’s klrtanas 
in Telugu. Tyagarajar belongs to Tiruvarur in Tamil Nadu but he composed 
in his mother tongue and his disciples who were Tamils and Saurastras continue 

his tradition to modern time. 

(2) Krsnadevaraya : The influence of Tamil ALvars on Telugu literature 
can be easily seen in the great work of the most famous of the Vijayanagar 
Emperors, Sri Krsnadevaraya viz. Amukta Maly add which describes the story 
of St. Anta/. TheTitle of this epic is a translation of her Tamil name Cuti-k- 

kotutta nacciydr . 

(3) Others : The stories of the ALvars are popular in the Andhra country. 
The story of T0ntarati-p-p0 ti ALvdr had been rendered as a play for the com¬ 
mon man of Andhradesa. Nearly twelve plays are available under the names of 
Paramayogi vildsa, Vaijayanti Vilasa , Vipranarayana Carita , Bhaktanghri Renu 
Caritram and Tontaratip-p-oti. This aLvar’s love for a dancing girl gives scope 
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form. Apart from the books which narrate the stories of all the saints, one has 
Apparapu Perayalihga Kavi’s separate kavya on this subject. There is also the 


yaksagdna by Rajalinga Nimmanatha. 


Tirunllakanta : Tirunilakantar 


s story is known to the Telugus from very 
early times. Nannayya Choda in his Kumar a Sambhava refers by way of compa¬ 
rison to this saint as the old man when the poet states that Siva madp the burnt 
Manmatha alive to trouble Parvati even as fsiva caused Viraha avastha to the 


* * 


old man by dipping him in the pool. Amarapurapu Samnyasi Kavi has composed 
a Kavya on this saint in the eighteenth century. 


Kannappa : Kannappa 5 s story was also very popular. Kalahasti Mdhatmiyam 


of Durjati gives the story. According to Periyapurdnam Kannappa belonged to 
the village of Uduppur whose Telugu form is Udummuru, the village of the 
Udumbu, “Iguana”. But not knowing this, the term Udummuru Kannappa in 
Basavapurdna was a puzzle to many Telugu readers. It will be seen that in 


Telugu, the stories of the saint often in the manner of Pur anas refer to the pre¬ 
vious birth of the people coming in the stories. The question for instance is raised. 
How can Siva eat flesh ?” One is here told of the story of Sibi who offered 

__ AT 

his flesh in the previous birth ; Siva then asked him to be born as the animals 
which Kannappar killed to feed Siva. This story of Kannappa is the subject 


cc 


matter of Kanchiraju Suraya’s Kannappa Caritra as well. 


Pillai NayaNar : St. TirunnaNacampantar is Pillaiydr (the young saint). 
This means a son and Basava Puranam speaks of this saint as PillainayaNdr and 
asserts that he is an amsa of Kumarasvami. It is this probably that we get 
in the Tamil poems of Arunagirinatha of the fourteenth century and also in 
Ottakkuttar who belongs to the eleventh and the twelfth centuries. We get some¬ 
thing new when we read in the Basavapurdna that this saint brought Kulottunga 
CoLa back into the fold of Saivism along with two thousand Buddhists. This is 


in addition to his converting the Gunapandya . In Panditaradhya Caritra , there 


is an additional story of his restoring the hands of a woman, which were cut off 
by her husband. Piduparti Basavanna, we learn, wrote a separate work on this 
saint. 


NantaNar : Variations 

/ 

The story of NantaNar or Tirmalai-p-povar is narrated, in Somanatha’s 
Panditaradhya Carita, by a woman devotee to prove that caste is of no avail. 
There are the following books on this individual saint: Sri Chelakamurti Laksml- 
Narasimha wrote the story in prose in the last century. Devagupta Samnyasi Raja 
wrote the story in verse. There are two dramas in verse by Vedam Vehkata- 
caryalu and another. Reference had been made to the Kannada version coming 
back and being elaborated in Tamil by Gopalakrishna Bharathi in the last 
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century. It is the latter story that is dramatized in Telugu also. 

(4) Mahapurana trend : 

Ciruttontar : Palkuriki Somanatha and Srinatha along with others who 
follow them try to make the stories of the saints read like the puranas. With 
reference to St. Cuntarar Periyapurdnam itself speaks of his original place in 
Kailasa from where he was sent down to this world because he fell in love with 
two damsels. In the story of CiruttontaN, the same thing happens in the Telugu 
versions. Durvasa was feeding his deer and unaware of this, the musician of the 
Heavens viz. Tumburu, snapped his fingers which naturally distracted the deer. 
Durvasa cursed Tumburu who had therefore to be born as CiruttontaN. Further 
dramatic situation in the same manner were introduced. When the saint had to 
carry a large bundle of sugar cane, Siva came to help him. As a result of this, 
Parvati found Siva in Kailasa perspiring, though he was witnessing at that time a 
dance. Parvati mistook His intention; but Siva explained the real reason. 
Siva came as an old man, with Parvati as his young wife. Siva as an old man 
informed the son of CiruttontaN of the latter’s evil intention. Parvati similarly 

# # J 

wanted to mislead the wife of CiruttontaN. But in both the places, they failed. 
Other developments to increase the tension in the story are found in the works 

which followed. 

_ __ _ 

Pittavva : In the Basava Purana , the stories of Siva putting down the pride 
of even saints are referred to. The story of the conflict between St. Cuntarar and 
Miralminda is given. Siva tells Miralminda how He Himself worked very hard 
as a labourer on behalf of Pittawa. TheTamil tradition in Tiruvilaiyatal Puranam 
and elsewhere speaks of St. Manikkavacakar, the author of Tiruvdcakam being 
punished by the Pandya king. There upon the river Vaikai as ordered by §iva 
rose in floods and the Pandya ordered each family in Madurai to fill up parti¬ 
cular portions of the dam allotted to them. There was an old woman who had 
no relative and who lived by selling pittu “a rice preparation”. Siva himself came 
as a labourer to work on her behalf in return for pittu which was broken to bits. 

JL m m 

This labourer however went to sleep and the Pandya caned him for dereliction 

of duty. But the strokes of the cane fell on everyone and on the Pandya himself. 

*/ * * 

Everybody realised then that the labourer, who disappeared by that time, was 

none other than Siva Himself. The story of Manikkavacakar is given as the 

story of CokkanayaNar in Basava Purana . Whenever a dam is mentioned, 

the Telugu always think only of the Kaveri dam constructed by Karikala CoLa. 

There is the story popular in the Andhra country where Karikala ordered, as 

he did others, Trilocana Pallava or the Mukkanti Katuvetti or the Pallava with 

• » • »• 

the three eyes to help him in the construction of the Kaveri dam. But the Pallava 
did not pay any heed. Karikala drew the portrait of the Pallava and removed the 
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Mdhatmyam by Tirumala Chetti Jagannadha Kavi. Garikapat Tammayya Kavi 
wrote liis Srivala Caritra dedicating it to his patron at Kancipuram. Amala- 
puram Samnyasi Kavi’s (1800-1860 ) Kummdri Gundayya which tells the story of 
Tirunilakanta belongs to the south. Many of the yaksaganas relating to Ton- 
tarati-p-poti aLvar were written at the Tanjore court. TirukkuRal and Kampa- 
rdmayanam have been translated into Telugu in modern times. 

(k) Catakam literature in Tamil : The Satakafn literature influenced Tamil 

and many Catakams giving ethical maxims combining them with names of 

temples came to be written in Tamil, for instance Arappaliccura Catakam^ 

Tantalavdr Catakam , Arundcala Catakam etc. Sumati Catakam itself had been 
• * / • 

translated into Tamil. 

( l ) Translations : Other important Telugu works came to be translated 
into Tamil. Vasu Caritam of Ramaraja Bhusanadu was translated by Ampalat- 
tatum AyyaN, but this had not been printed though found in the Government 
Oriental Manuscript Library. Vemana’s verses have been translated many a 
time. In recent times Telugu stories, novels and dramas are being translated 
into Tamil. 


(m) Mahrattas : We may in conclusion refer to the Tamil Kannada and 
Andhra influence passing on to the Mahratta country. Reference had been made 
to the influence of the Tamil Bhakti movement affecting the Bhakti movement 
of that country. Palkuriki Somanatha wrote an aryd verse probably related 
to the Mahratti language of his times. Poona Peshwas called St. Cirutonta 
Siruvala Maharaja and his annual feasts used to be held. This must have been 
due to the contact of the Pallavas with Vatapi. When Mahrattas came to rule 

JL t i 

over Tanjore, the Tamil influence spread further and further. In the age of 
Sahji (1684-1717) Vallikalyanamu a yaksaganam in Telugu was written. 

(n) Conclusion : We have thus far seen the influence of Tamil literature on 
other regions within India. We have seen new developments taking place in 
the regions which Tamil stories influenced. We have also seen the influence of 


other languages on Tamil. 


Ceylon 


One may now pass on to countries outside India. Tamil is the mother 
tongue of an influential minority in Ceylon from early times. The Tamils and 
the Sinhalese have lived together for more than two thousand years. Politics 
always poisoned the relationship but the cultural relation is more fundamental. 
The Buddhists of Southern India had always been in contact with those 
of Ceylon. There is a Ceylonese Tamil poet in the Tamil Cankam viz. Ilattu- 
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on the eastern seas like the ancestors of KovalaN, the hero of Cilappatikdram 


who, we learn, had named his daughter c Manimekalai J and this is the name of 


the famous Buddhist epic in Tamil dealing with her story. 


5. Sugarcane : The commentator on PuRanaNuRu speaks of a tradition 


which attributes the famous act of bringing in sugarcane from the eastern seas 
to Tamil land to the ancestors of A tikamaN 


a name identified by Dr. Burrow 


with Satiyaputras, mentioned in the Asokan edicts along with the CoLas, Pan- 
dyas and Keralaputras of the Tamil land. Thus one gets a picture of the economic 
and cultural interrelationship. 

6. Conversion : There is in the epic Manimtkalai , the interesting story of 
a ship-wrecked merchant CatuvaN being brought before a cannibal chief of the 
Nagas, and the merchant converting this chief and his tribe to Buddhism. 

7. Philosophical influence : This leads us to expect more of such philoso¬ 
phical and religious influences. Hinduism and Buddhism had been spreading 
all over these lands of the eastern seas, thanks to Indians going from Bengal, 
Andhra, Kalinga and Tamil Nadu. But some of the architectural remains re¬ 
mind us even now of Mahabalipuram. The inscriptions there speaks of Saiika- 
racarya of Kanclpuram thus definitely establishing the relationship of those lands 
with the Tamil country in the religious and philosophical fields. 

8. Panturanka and Dr. Filliozat : Dr. Filliozat has brought to notice one 
other Tamil influence on the South East. Kalittokai one of the Cankam antho- 
logies refers to Panturanka dance of Siva; the dance of Victory in the battle 
field when the fortresses of the enemies had been reduced to ashes. He danced 
though according to the true pattern measured out simultaneously by his consort 
but yet with such violent joy that the ashes covered him so fully as to 
make Him white and as to deserve the name of White dance. Siva therefore 
came to be known as PanturankaN a name which went to the Far East. There 
Visnu with the figure of Siva at the top came to be called Panturanka. In the 
Mahratta country Visnu or Vittal is known as Panturanka Vittal — a name which 

m w • # mm 

has ultimately to be traced to the Tamil sources though certainly through the 

changes that had taken place in the Far East. The whole story when described 

by future research, establishing completely every step of the march to the East 

and the West of Tamil land, will indeed be a fascinating episode in the history 
of culture. 

9. Ceremonies and national festivals : The court ceremonies and national 
festivals of the countries like Siam or Thailand have been studied in detail by 
Quaritch Wales and others. The national festival of the Thais is a swing festival 
and the Bengali authors have been claiming this as the swing festival for Krsna 
observed in Bengal, from where it has spread in recent times to even distant 
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South India, thanks to the influence of the followers of Caitanya. But 
able to point out in the fifties, at one of our Tamil festivals of literature and cul¬ 
ture, this festival has two names, one in the Thai language and another in some 
other language. This later name though not easily understandable is ‘‘Tiruvem- 
pavai Tiruppavai 55 — which any Tamilian can easily identify as a colloquial 
form in that country of Tiruvempdvai Tiruppavai”. Tiruvempdvai is the saivite 
hymn sung by the saivite St. Manikkavacakar whilst Tiruppavai is the hymn by 
the Vaisnavite saint Antal > the Mirabai of the South. This combination of these 
two names reminds us of the ecumenical movement started by Sri Sankaraca- 
riar of Kamakotipitam of Kancipuram wherein every Hindu temple organises, 
Tiruppavai Tiruvempdvai conferences. This gives us a clue to some such attempt 
made in an earlier age by the Vaisnavites and Saivites who went and settled down 
among the natives of Thailand and other places. 

(a) Pdvai in Thailand : Both these hymns are based on the older folk song 
pdvai — the image of the earth worshipped on the banks of rivers or ponds in 
which the virgins bathed in the month of MargaLi (December — January) and 
prayed for rains for their country and good husbands for themselves. The festival 
in Thailand is a rain festival. Around the original Thai festival the Tamilian 
religious encrustation had grown and as pointed out elsewhere these Tamil 
poems had been explained in a peculiar way in these distant lands so as to 
weld together the distinct cultures of Tamil Nadu and Thailand. 

j w jr 

(b) New light on Thai culture : At the request of the present Sri Sankara- 
cariar of Kamakoti I wrote a book on this subject and later I had the opportunity 
of going to Bankok and seeing the open land where the festival used to be cele¬ 
brated and also the three Hindu temples dedicated to Siva, Ganesa and Visnu. 
Before I had been to the National Library for learning more about the manu¬ 
scripts dealing with rituals and the mantras recited therein. Dr. Thani Nayagam 
had on his visit to Bankok for studying the Tamil mantras used found the first 
two verses of Tiruvempdvai recited as mantras. When I went later, the Libra¬ 
rian in charge, who was also then teaching Sanskrit, explained to me that in 
addition to the verses from Tiruvdcakam there were also hymns from Ttv dr am. 
He remembered the words ‘KuRRayiNavdRu* which begins the first hymn of 
St. Appar. This was called ‘The opening of the gates of Kailasa 5 . ‘The opening 
of the gates’ will be in Tamil c Katai- 1 -tirappu" whilst closing the gates will be 
c Katai~k~kappu\ St. Appar according to the tradition prevalent in the Tamil 
land opened the gates which remained closed for a long time in the temple at 
TirumaRaikkatu and the same tradition tells us that St. TirunnaNacampantar 
sang a hymn to close these doors as of old. In Tamil Nadu the hymns of St. 
TirunnaNacampantar are known as c Tiru-k~katai-t-tirappu'. But this later name 


as i was 
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is not current in the Tamil land, though as stated earlier, it is found translated 
‘The opening of the gates of Kailasa’ in Thailand. 

(c) Further lights : The Library was kind enough to send me a micro-film 
copy of their manuscript and this is now at the Annamalai University. Tim 
Singaravelu of the Malayan University had tape recorded the hymns as recited 
by the Brahmins at Bankok and we had occasion to listen to those songs when the 
first Tamil World Seminar Conference was held at Kualalumpur in 1966. In 
a shorter version of Ttvaram prepared for daily recital in use in southern India, 
the first hymns sung respectively by St. TirunnaNacampantar, St. Appar and 
St. Cuntarar occupy the first place, and as though confirming this usage, these 
three hymns were sung there at Bankok. But it was not clear why there was 
no song from the Vaisnavite Tiru-p-pavai. For one thing in spite of Visnu being 


as 


called Sukhodaya Perumal there were no orthodox Vaisnavites there at Bankok. 


Sukhodaya is the name of Thailand and Perumal is the Tamil Word for Visnu 
who has thus become the National Deity there. The Brahmins there have be- 

t r f 

become one with the Malayans by intermarriage; but still they are honoured 
as Rdjagurus . Their names like Vdmadeva reminds us of the influence of S aivite 
Agamas. Dr. Marr of the London School of Oriental and African studies, 
trying to decipher the manuscripts had found a line from Tiruppdvai “ndrayaNa - 
namdkke paRai tar wo an ” and he mentioned this to me when he came last year 
to Madurai. This discovery is important for proving that Tiruppdvai was also 

r 

sung at their national festival in olden days. 

(d) Brahmins: It is true a few Tamils coming from Siam to Tamil Nadu 

have told us that Tamil verses were sung as mantras in Siam but now we have 

detailed information about this, especially bringing to light the full significance 

of the alternate name of the Thai national festival, "Tiruppavai-Tiruvembavai’. 

The Brahmins there claim to have come to Bankok from the Ramnad District 

and their manuscript is ascribed to a period not later than the twelfth century 

on pateographical grounds. These Tamil verses were recited at the Corporation 

and other court functions apart from the recital at the national festival. This 

shows how the Tamil influence has become basic in the culture of the elite and 

the common people of these lands. This festival is learnt to have been celebrated 
in other places as well on the eastern seas. 

(e) Conclusion : It is thus seen that the Bhakti School of Tamil land, the 
Bhakti cult of the Saivite saints like St. TirunnaNacampantar, St. Appar and 
St. Manikka Vacakar and that of the Vaisnavite ALvars like AntaZ Tiru-p~ 
pdvai fame had spread not only all throughout India but also all across the east¬ 
ern seas. Going from place to place, the emphasis went on changing and in the 
Far East these became mantras to unite together the Buddhists, the Hindus, 
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EVOLUTION OF ARYAN LAWS AS A RESULT 


OF THE EXTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE TAMIL COUNTRY 


H. W. Tambiah 


Introduction 


Despite the associations the Tamils had with their neighbours and those 
with whom they came in contact as a result of conquest or trade relations their 
culture remained Dravidian with a few elements of Aryan mixture. Nowhere 
is this phenomenon more pronounced than in the field of law. 

The Scandinavian team of researchers led by Dr. Asko Parapola have con¬ 
firmed the view of Father Heras, who first postulated the theory that the Indus 
Valley people were Dravidians and their script was an ancient form of Tamil. 
These researchers said 1 “The decipherment proves that the Indus Valley people, 
who were the bearers of this ancient civilization were Dravidians who inhabited 
the sub-continent before the arrival of the Indo-Europeans.” These scholars 
further are of the views that the language is an early form of Dravidian which 
they had chosen to call Proto-Dravidian and is very close to the South Indian 
languages, in particular “Tamil”. 

The religion of the Indus people is an early form of Hinduism with promi¬ 
nent astral elements. The highest god of the Indus people was Katavu/, the god 
Visnu of later Hinduism. The mythic drama par excellence is the victory of this 
divine king, the god of light and good over the demon of darkness the Hindu 
god, Kama. The planets represented the other main gods; the golden planet is 
identical with the creator god Brahma, the red planet Mars is the Hindu god 
Siva, the green planet. Mercury is the god of science Ganesa. The white planet 
. Venus is the Hindu god Balarama and the black planet Saturn is the god 
Krsna. The astral nature of the Indus religion connects the baths of the Indus 
sites with the temple tanks and the holy rivers of later Hinduism”. 2 

From this picture of the “Indus Valley” culture it is clear that many mis¬ 
conceptions regarding the nature of Indian civilization and the Hindu religion 
have to be revised. Some of these gods whom were considered to be Aryan gods 
are in reality Dravidian deities. It is clear that the notion of a Universal god 
depicted as Katavu/ which even in modern Tamil is the Universal god Al- 
mighty, was first conceived by the Dravidians. The astral religion, which the 
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Hindu Jurists, is indebted to the Dravidian Laws for its origin and development. 
For this purpose it is necessary to examine the available sources of Dravidian 
Laws and Customs. 


Sources of Dravidian Law 


The term “Sources of Law 57 has several meanings. In its most popular 
sense it means the quarter from where one finds the Law. No term in Juris¬ 
prudence is more controversial than “Law”. The Austinian concept of law as 
a command issued by the Sovereign to his subjects in his State which are en- 
forcible by sanctions imposed by the Sovereign is no more accepted. Law may 
be defined as any binding rule in a society, recognised by the courts of law or 
tribunals. In this sense Tamil laws may consist of the decrees of the Tamil 
kings, issued from time to time, the customary usages of the various ethnic 
groups who lived under the rule of the Tamil kings which were recognised by 
the tribunals which existed during that period. Professor Derret defines Law 
as “that aggregate or totality of rules which are or may be enforced upon the 
subject by the Courts of the State” 8 . Accepting this definition of Law, Customs 
enforced by caste tribunals are not normally laws, whatever relations law properly 
so called may have with such or any other customs 9 . But yet caste customs were 
binding on a caste ridden society just as the mercantile customs were binding 
among the various members of the guild of merchants. There is no reason why 
these rules should not be regarded as laws in the Tamil society. Law and reli¬ 
gion were often interwoven in Indian Law. There were however religious laws 

which may bind a particular sect or which may apply to an institution, such as a 
religious endowment or a mutt. These rules were and are still recognised by the 
courts and therefore laws in a proper sense. 

To understand the term “Sources of Law” one should appreciate the legal 
systems which prevailed in ancient and in medieval South India and in North 
and East of Ceylon, the homes of the Tamils. 

No one could accurately set out the dates when the Cera, CoLa and Pandya 
kings came into power. 

In an ancient lithic inscription of the pre-Christian era there is a reference 
a confederacy of Tamil States. The antiquity of the Cera kingdom is well 
known. The Cera, CoLa and the Pandyan dynasties ruled South India and the 
CoLas had an empire. The area over which these kings had ruled in South 
India is called the “TamiLakam”. The Aryacakravarti of Jaffna too 
Tamil kings and they ruled Jaffna, and at certain periods even the whole of 
Ceylon. Their reign lasted from the middle of the 1 ith Century to the middle 


to 


were 
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of the 16th Century when the Portuguese established their reign over the littoral 
areas of Ceylon. So that when one considers the sources of law, it should be 
noted that the sources differed from era to era, and from locality to locality, in 
the areas ruled by the Tamil kings. 


The Dharma Sastras 


Before dealing with the specific sources of Tamil Laws it is necessary to 
have a clear concept of the dharma sastras , a system of laws developed by the 
Hindu jurists. In the vedic period (C 1500 - 800 B.C.) the invading Aryans con¬ 
quered the Dravidians, Kalarians and other people who lived beyond North of 
the Vindhya mountains. The areas occupied by Aryans are known as Aryavarta. 
They were unable to conquer the Tamil kingdoms ruled by the Cera, CoLa and 

p 

the Pandyan kings, who ruled South of the Vindhya mountains. 

In Aryavarta the Aryans inter ming led and fused with the native population. 
Out of the ancestral cults and needs of the Aryans in their new habitats arose a 
system of religious and legal literature called the Sruti. The dharma sutras 
consisted of mnemonic texts dealing with dharma (righteous conducts) and 

believed to have been compiled between 800 and 500/400 B.C. 10 . It is the 

view of modern scholars that the dharma sastras , which dealt with the essentials 
of religious and secular duties contained numerous pre-Aryan customs, such as 
frater nal polyandry, and institutions of law which had no meaning among the 
Nomads and which were adopted as a result of intermarriage and a gradual pro¬ 
of colo niza tion 11 . Between the period 500/400 B.C. to A.D. 200 there 


are 


cess 

emerged works written to summarise the dharma sastras (the roles of righteous 
conduct). These works consisted of both religious precepts, practices, and prin¬ 
ciples of law written by Hindu Jurists. They were very subtle and compressed 
and were intended as a reformative measure to educate the public. These were 


called the dharma sastra or smrtis (the science of righteousness) and are purport¬ 
ed to consist of the remembered wisdom of the race 12 . They were “the bedrock 


of juridical arguments, the scholars armoury, the communities of disciples bible 

. The extent to which they bound the Dravidians in 


>’13 


and the judges reason 

general and the Tamils in particular is a matter of controversy. Mayne, in his 
monumental work on u Hindu Law and Usage” observes that the dharma sastras 
had very little influence on the Hindu population who were not influenced 
by the Brahmin advisers of the kings who ruled them 14 . In particular, he refers 
to “ Thesawallamai” a system of Customary Laws which were, and even now 
in a modified form, the law of the Tamils of Jaffna 15 . Professor Derrett, an emi¬ 
nent jurist, has shown that the dharma sastras had little influence on the races 


are 
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of South India till the British administrators introduced them to these areas 
during the British regime. He calls the British the patrons of the dharma 
sastras u . Derrett’s observations are fully substantiated when one examines the 
Tamil customary laws of Ceylon 17 and the Sinhala Laws and Customs 18 . The 
age of the Smrtis flourished. People wanted to know their law. Vijnanesvara’s 
Mitdksara and Devana Bhatta’s Smrticandrikd are examples of comprehensive 
commentaries. The period of the “Commentators” was also the period of the 
great digests (Nibandhas) prepared by the compilers 19 . 


The Tribunals which Administered Laws and Customs 


In modern times* Law Courts* established by the state* perform the primary 
function of dispensing justice but the picture was different in ancient and 
medieval periods in South India and Ceylon. In these countries there existed 
numerous popular tribunals. The Judges who presided over these tribunals 
were elected by popular assemblies to administer justice. The village tribunals 
administered both civil as well as criminal justice among the villagers. The Dis¬ 
trict Councils* consisting of representatives from various villages acted as an 
appellate body reviewing the decision of the village tribunals 20 . The family caste 
and super caste assemblies decided matters affecting family rights and caste 
privileges etc. respectively. The mercantile guilds had their own constitutions 
and Customary Laws were binding among its members. They had their tri¬ 
bunals to administer justice in matters pertaining to the guild or affecting its 
members. The works of Sen Gupta 21 and others show that laws and customs 
were administered by these popular assemblies. The kings* who were concerned 
with defence and levying tax* seldom administered justice* except on the rare 
occasions when they punished the perpetuators of serious crimes (sins), either 
by themselves* or through their judicial officers. It is only with the growth of the 
king’s power his courts took over the jurisdiction of the popular tribunals 22 . 


The Sources of Law in India and in Ceylon 


In dealing with the Sources of Law* in ancient and medieval India and 
Ceylon* Professor Derrett quotes the maxim of Smrti material “dharmasca 
vyavaharasca caritram rajasasanam catuspad vyavaharo’ yam uttarah purva 
badhakah”. He translates this passage as follows 23 

“All litigation rests on four feet (or moves on four feet)* as it were* 
namely dharma (righteousness), vyavahara (practice)* caritra* (actual 
usage in the sense of custom)* and raja-sasana (royal decree)”. 24 
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Derrett observes 25 that each later one in the series over-ruled or put out of court 
the earlier; so that., for example one who relied on a previous (royal decree) 
would have nothing to fear from an opponent who relied on customary usage. 
But was this exactly what was implied asks Derrett. Later he answers the 
query raised by him. He cites number of passages from the text of Katyayana, 
the Hindu jurist, in setting out the actual practice in courts or tribunals in 
ancient India. The passages from Katyayana relied upon by Derrett are as 
follows 26 


“In a dispute where the person guilty of wrong doing accepts his 
responsibility for it and where the real owner of the money secures his 
wealth by the admission of the defendant the decision is by dharma 
alone”. 


“That is said to be vyavahara where the purpose of deciding cases 
those who are to execute the law rely upon the principles derived from 
smrti. Whatever a person practices, whether it be in accord with 
dharma or not, is declared to be caritra because it is the invariable 
usage of the country”. 


“What a king establishes as dharma, which is not in conflict with reason 
(or equity) and the sastra or with the outlook of the country, is regarded 
as a lawful raja-sasana (decree)”. 


“Where the cause is tried by reference to inference, and ordeals are 
excluded, appeal to dharma is excluded by vyavahara, but not in other 
cases”. 

In the last passage, Derrett warns us that the word “dharma” as a method of 
decision has two meanings namely, “righteousness” or “unseen justice, divine 

intervention” 27 . 

“He, the king, should not disregard the rules of conduct amongst them 
who belong to the pratiloma castes and among the inhabitants of forts 
(including criminal tribes), even if they were repugnant to smrti”. 

When the king gives a decision in accordance with dharma (here rule of conduct) 
then vyavahara is overruled by caritra . Where a king considers a custom is 
repugnant to equity or law or justice there the custom is overruled (or repealed) 

by the king’s command (or royal order). 

Each succeeding one, when possessed of these characteristics overrules 

(the preceding). Any other method of exclusion (or overruling) leads to the des¬ 
truction of dharma . 
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If a king decides by his own fiat where there is a text (or maxim) on the point 
it leads him away from heaven, causes ruin to the public, brings danger from the 
army of the enemy and strikes at the essence of his own Longevity. 

Therefore, a king should decide the causes according to the sastra, , but in 
the absence of texts (or maxims) he should administer justice according to the 
outlook (or customs) of the country. Whatever cause of conduct is in use in a 
country, is of long duration and is not repugnant to sruti (veda) and smrti, is 
said to be the outlook (or custom) of the country. 

Between the residents of the same country or the same capital or the same 
hamlet of cowherds and of the same town or village, decision must be by their 
conventions, but in disputes between these and others it must be in accord with 
dharma sastra. Conventions settled with the royal consent of the country, com¬ 
mitted to writing and sealed with the royal seal should always be upheld. They 
should be sedulously preserved as if they were Sastra , and the king should de¬ 
cide cases only after consulting them. Conventions arrived at by merchants and 
reduced to writings must be given effect to and the king should not initiate any¬ 
thing contrary to them. Whatever had once been decided upon as authorised 
by outlook (or customs) of the country, and whatever, thought not formerly 
in use has been laid down in deference to sruti or smrti , shall not be departed 
from subsequently; and what is inconsistent with equity or Law or Justice must 
be avoided; that is called family usage which has come down hereditarily in a 
family as their rule by dharma . The king shall preserve it. Derrett observes 28 :— 

cc These verses sum up, as we may suppose, the correct sastra position re¬ 
lative to the king’s duty to observe and enforce customs. Sometimes there is a 
convention agreed upon by a village or guild accepted by the king. It is to these 
conventions reference is made here. Thus, Katyayana refers to the four sources 
of Law; royal decree caritra (customs) vyavahara, and dharma ’ ’. 

Brhaspati, an older authority than Narada or Katyayana, says ( 29 ) 

“By dharma, by vyavahara, by caritra, by royal order, the decision of a dis¬ 
puted matter is declared to the four possible kinds.” 

Where the decision is made by resorting solely to sastra rules that is 
characterised as a vyavahara. By this method alone dharma increases. Where 
the decision is made by means of the settled practice of the district with logical 

reasoning, and by virtue of the approval of the citizens (or merchants) vyavahara 

* 

is excluded. However, where the king makes the decision by disregarding the 
accustomed usage there is a royal decree though caritra is excluded Royal decree 
is that decision which is devoid of authority (i.e. it has no text or custom behind 
it; or is not based on the evidence or any conflict between sastras or among the 
councillors (or between the sas tra and members of the court). Derrett observes 30 
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“ It is evident that even at so early a period the maxim of the four feet of 
litigation was well established that there might be some vagueness as to 
its meaning for the three authorities differ uncomfortably and uncon¬ 
vincingly. Probably the variations experienced in practice made too 
rigid a scheme undesirable. Yet we are clear that only royal injunc¬ 
tions, general or particular, could overrule caritra or custom”. 


Sources in Tamil Areas 

We shall now examine the four sources of law in greater detail in the Tamil 


areas. 

Royal Decrees : As stated earlier Royal decree takes precedence over all other 
sources. A Royal decree depends for its validity on its own authority. A Royal 
decree puts an end to forensic debate 31 . Important sources of Tamil laws are 
found in these decrees. A patient search of all stone inscriptions, copper plates, 
grants olas and sasanas given to individuals, temples, villages and communities 
over a period of two millennia should give the researcher materials on this type 
of source of law. The inscriptions dealing with the Uttaramerur village in South 
India is an example of this type of source. The edicts of Asoka are Royal decrees. 
The lithic records of South India (SII series) and Ceylon (E.Z. series) will throw 
a flood of light on these decrees of the Tamil and Sinhalese kings. 

Caritra or Custom : What are the requisites of a valid custom? It was sadacdra 

(the usages of the good) or good custom 
was even a source of dharma (righteous conduct) when smrti failed 32 . In order 

that custom {dcara) be recognized in a court it must be ancient, related to a 
social group (kulajdti) or applicable to a locality (desa dharma ). It must be 
obligatory and should be known and not repudiated by the opponent. Hence 
traders and guilds, with special skills and traditions, had their own vocational 
customs and they had specialists to administer these customs 33 . Thus, customs, 
repugnant to the Hindu Socio-religious system, as set out by the sastra y were 
not recognised in some places in India. The custom to allow the younger brother 
to have intercourse indiscriminately with the elder brother’s wife and a custom 
of allowing marriage with a higher caste girl and a lower caste man were not 
recognised in certain parts of India 34 . However this rule was not universal. 
Some of the Dravidian customs, particularly the immemorial customs of Kerala 
remained unchanged despite the influence of dharma sdstras in that area. The 
dharma sdstras itself sometimes incorporated customs and often obscure pas¬ 
sages in dharma sdstras could only be explained by reference to the prevailing 

customs 35 . 


(sistdcard) which were valid. Sistacdra 
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Variation of Custom : Custom in any locality is never static. It changes and mo¬ 
difies with the impact of positive systems of law and other customary laws. It 
has been shown that Thesawalamai (the customary laws of the Tamils of Jaffna) 
is a blend of the Marumakattayam Law* brought by the Malabar Chieftains 
who settled down in Jaffna after Magha the invader of Ceylon was driven to the 
North of Ceylon by the Sinhalese kings* and the bilineal system* with 
the bias towards patriliny* were brought by the Tamils of the Coromandel 
coast of the East of South India* who* unable to bear the rule of the 
Muslim conquerers* came and settled down in J affna during the reign of the 
Aryacakravartis 36 . The Tamils who settled down in Colombo and the Northern 
Western Provinces of Ceylon had their own customary laws in which the in¬ 
fluence of the Dharma Sastras is strongly felt 37 . Thus* the Colombo Chetties* 
who settled down in Ceylon during the Portuguese* Dutch and early British 
periods had a system of Hindu Joint family in which the influence of the dharma 
sastras could be clearly seen 38 . As stated earlier customs could be changed by 
the decree of the Sovereign. Kautilya sets out the principles by which the king 
will be guided in proclaiming a decree (sasapa). He says that before proclaiming 
a decree the king should consult dharma (righteousness) practice, vyvahara cus- 
tom (samstha) and reason (Nyaya) 39 . 

He should dispose of the question by reference to custom or usage* by the 
dharma sastras; or in the cases where the science of litigation* practical Juris¬ 
prudence (Vyamharakiam Sastras) would be frustrated or obstructed* then by 
righteousness of Law. The king had to rely on his Brahmin advisors and if a 
custom was felt to be unrighteous the king changed it by a decree. By royal 
decree customs have been changed even during the rule of the Western Powers. 
There is intrinsic evidence in the Thesawalamai code that during the Portuguese 
regime a fundamental change was brought about in the law of Thediathedam and 
a widower was allowed to dowry his daughter after the death of his wife from both 
his property as well as those of his wife's* the earlier law being that he could 
have dowried his daughter out of the properties of his deceased wife 40 . In the 
seventy-six orders promulgated by the Dutch during their occupation of Jaffna 
many changes in customary usages could be seen 41 . 

Customs often spread like a craze* says Sir Allen 42 * often the customs of 
conquerors are imposed on the vanquished. Thus* it can be seen that customs 
vary according to the time* locality and environment of the people whose 
customs are being considered and it is difficult to state what the customary 
laws of the Tamils were throughout their history for a period of nearly two mil¬ 
lennia. But the main characteristic of the Dravidian Laws* as opposed to Aryan 
Laws, could be discovered by examining some of the basic principles affecting 
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the family and property which are common to many customary laws of Dravi- 
dian origin with comparable topics of the Aryan Laws and usages and to make 
tentative suggestions 43 . With these introductory remarks some of the collections 
of Tamil Customary Laws may be considered. These collections may be class¬ 
ified under the following heads 


(1) Collections made by the Western Powers who ruled Tamil Districts 
after their conquest of South India and Ceylon. 

(2) Decisions of the Courts in the Tamil Districts during this period. 

(3) Works on Tamil and Dravidian Customary Laws written by writers. 

(4) Tamil Customary Laws and usages gathered from Tamil Literary 


Sources. 


(5) Traces of Tamil Customary Laws found on an examination of the 
works on Dhdrma Sastras written in South India or in other parts of India where 

Dravidian influence was predominant. 

(6) Written records in which are found the decrees of kings. 


Collections Made by Western Powers who Ruled Tamil Land in 
Ceylon — Thesawalamai 


The Portuguese applied the Thesawalamai as they found in Jaffna. De 
Queroz in his work, Conquest a De Ceylon y refers to certain fundamental princi¬ 
ples, of Thesawalamai but there is no evidence that the Thesawalamai was 
reduced to writing during this period 44 . It was the Dutch who codified The¬ 
sawalamai. The necessity to codify it was felt by Zwaardecroon 45 . The task of 
codifying Thesawalamai was soon entrusted to Dissawe Claas Isaacs, who had 
a good knowledge of Tamil. On the Orders of Joan Simons, the Dutch 
Governor, he undertook the task of codification. Claas Isaacs, although a Dutch 
official, had an intimate knowledge of both the Tamil language as well as the 
Thesawalamai and he collected these usages and produced the code in Dutch 

of which is still available in the Ceylon Archives. The Dutch Code was 


a copy 

translated into Tamil and copies were sent to the Twelve “Sensible Mudali- 

The Mudaliyars approved the contents and the corrected copies were 


”46 


yars 

sent to the Land Courts (Landraads) and the Court of Justice 47 . 


The British Period 

Sir Alexander Johnstone, the second Chief Justice of Ceylon, found on his 
visit to Jaffna that the people were governed by Thesawalamai . He said . 


No 


12 
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people can be more attached to their ancient institutions than the inhabitants of 
Jaffna, and nothing is more calculated to secure their respect for the adminis¬ 
tration of Justice than the strict adherence on the part of the Court (whenever 
circumstances permit, to those customs which experience of ages has shown to 
be applicable to their station and which are there to obtain among them all the 
force and authority of Law” 48 . When Sir Alexander Johnstone assumed office 
as Chief Justice he caused the “rude English of the Dutch translators” to be cor¬ 
rected and sent copies not only to the headmen of the Jaffna Peninsula but also 
to those who were in charge of areas of Ceylon where Tamils were concentrated. 
These copies which were in Tamil were received by these various headmen who 
sent their replies indicating how far the customary usages of the Tamils who 
were settled in their areas differed from the Thesawalamai^ . The replies sent 
by these headmen contained valuable information about the Laws and Customs 
of the Tamils who were not governed by Thesawalamai 50 , and give valuable 
information on the Customary Laws of the Tamils of Trincomalee 51 , of the resi¬ 
dents of Cottiar Pattu, Thambal Kamam, Cattoo ICulam Pattu 52 , Batticaloa 53 , 
Puttalam 54 , of Calpentyn, 55 the Chetties of Colombo, Puttalam 56 and the Parawas 
of Ceylon 57 . A collection of Mukknwa Law (Laws of the caste of Mukkuwa 
Batticaloa Tamils) was made by Britto 68 . 

The value of the Thesawalamai to the jurists is that it is unaffected by the 
dharma sastras despite the remark by Sir Alexander in his despatches that apart 
from Thesawalamai two works on dharma sastras were often consulted in Jaffna 59 . 
The unexpurgated account of Thesawalamai is found in Vol.i of the first two 
early Legislative Enactments of Ceylon. Some of these rules are now obsolete 
or had been altered by statute law 60 . The decisions of the Supreme Court recog¬ 
nise the customary usages although some of them do not truly reflect the pristine 
principles of Thesawalamai 61 . The original Tamil translation of Thesawalamai 
is found in the appendix to Muttukrsna Collection of cases on Thesawalamai 52 

The Thesawalamai deals with topics such as slavery, adoption, guardian¬ 
ship of minors, different kinds of properties and their devolution on intestacy, 
pre-emption, pawns, pledges otti-mortgages and leases. It is the present writer’s 
view that it contains usages which were common to both Marumakattayam Law, 
presumably brought by the Malabar Chiefs who were settled by Magha, and the 
customs of the Tamils from the East coast of South India who migrated during 
the regime of the Arya Cakravartis 63 . The Mukkuwa Law on the other hand is 

very similar to the Marumakkattayam Law and it reflects a state of society which 
is based on the matrilineal pattern. 



T 
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Influence of the Dharma SAstras 


As seen earlier one of the four feet on which litigation rested was vyvahara 
which for practical purposes is the dharma sastra. The basic principles of the 
dharma sastras are taken from the Customary Laws of the people with whom 
the nomadic Aryans came into contact 69 but the dharma sastras did not have 
any appreciable influence on the Tamils in the South. Derrett observes that 
the dharma sastras seldom dealt with well-known Customary Laws which were 


not repugnant to the Aryan view of life. It only dealt with the doubtful points 
of religious and moral laws 70 or with substantial difficulties in litigation. Some¬ 
times it stated a custom which was repugnant to Aryan Society and acted as 
reformative agent 71 . Therefore a critical examination of the dharma sastras 
(some of which were translated into Tamil) will reveal some of the ancient and 
medieval customary laws of the Tamils which have now been forgotten. (The 
monumental work on the history of the dharma sastras, by P.V. Kane should 


a 


always be consulted when one is studying the history of dharma sastras). 


Dikshitar’s Hindu Administrative Institutions (1929), University of Madras 
contains a description of the Hindu administrative and judicial institutions. 


Tamil Literature 


Tamil literature also contains valuable information regarding the Laws and 
Customs of the Tamils. The porulatikaram of the Tolkdppiyam contains 
mine of information about the customs of the people who lived in the five regions 

(tinais), namely, kuRinci (hill country) mullai (forest) palai (dry plains) neital 
(sea-shore) and marutam (cultivated lands.) 

In a verse TolkappiyaNar states that the ghandarva form of marriage 
recognised among the Tamils but since there were some who were repudiating 
the marriage the Brahma form of marriage introduced by the Aryan priests 

recognised. 


a 


was 


was 


Qunruiu_|ii) aj (Lg> sij ib G nr mnj] ui 

gguiii mnajj5$mriT a&grsarar Qudststu. 72 




The karanam ceremonies practised by the brahmins, ksatriyas, and 
are described in detail 73 . 

TolkappiyaNar also speaks of different forms of marriage prevalent during 
his period in the five regions. The different forms of marriages ; brahma, daiva 
asura, gandarva, raksasa, and paisaca, are referred to in the dharma sastras and 


m f m 


vaisiyas. 
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appeared to have been prevalent among the Tamils of the Cankam age 73 . 

The Cilappatikaram refers to a form of secular marriage which was in vogue 
among Tamils who lived during the period when this work was written. It says 
that., when the bride was decked in her bridal clothes and was standing by the 

side of the bridegroom, the elderly women blessed the couple by chanting the 
words, “May your embrace be not weakened 5574 . 

The TirukkuRal and other literature referred to as cc patinettu kanakku 55 
do not contain Tamil Customary Laws but are ethical and didactive works. 
Allowance also should be made for poetic exaggeration. Thus, the parani lite¬ 
rature may exaggerate the virtues of victorious kings, and may even set out meri¬ 
torious practices which were never adopted by the kings. 

KampaN in his exquisite poetical work refers to many Tamil customs pre¬ 
valent during his age. Even if his patron Sataiyappa Va//al did not actually hand 
over the crown at the coronation ceremony of the king, yet KampaN has brought 
to the notice of future generations a Tamil custom which enabled a Tamil vtlala 
to perform this high function. 


The Family Laws 


In ancient Dravidian societies there are two bases of family structure > 
the patriarchal and the matriarchal. In the former the eldest male, and in the 
latter the eldest female was the head of the family. Many variations of these 
two basic types were found. Biliny is the general rule of succession, and a special 
form of biliny was the rule of descent in matriarchal societies. 

The unit of the patriarchal society was the family, consisting of a man, 
his wife and descendants. The daughters who were married ceased to be mem¬ 
bers of his family. The married daughters who were dowried left their paternal 
house to live with their husbands. The father was the manager of the joint 
estate consisting of his ancestral property, the wife’s dowry and the property 
acquired during marriage. Whatever the unmarried sons acquired under their 
parental roof belonged to the joint estate. The sons could not ask for a partition 
of the joint estate so long as the father or mother lived, unless the latter re¬ 
married after the father’s death. The dowry to the daughter was given out of 
their joint estate by the father, or on his death, by the mother, or on the event 
of both parents dying by the sons. In Dravidian society a woman could not be 
left destitute. The duty of giving of the dowry is cast on the manager of the 
estate. The sons were under a duty to pay their father’s debts. 

As manager, the father had extensive powers of mortgaging, leasing or alie¬ 
nating the immovable properties, but not the power of donating, except with 
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the consent of the relations. On death the properties bought by both spouses 
were separated, the acquired property is divided into two, and the heirs of the 
deceased spouse inherit the property of the deceased, and half of the acquired 
properties. Land could not be sold to outsiders before it was offered for sale to 
co-owners or co-heirs at the market price. The co-owners or co-heirs had the 
right of preemption. Sales of land could be rescinded at any time by paying the 
purchaser price and interest on it and usufructuary mortgages were redeemable. 
The husband had absolute control of the movables and could alienate them. The 
ornaments and paraphernalia of the wife formed an exception. The husband 
could not sell or pawn them without the wife’s consent. 

The Law of Wills was unknown. The same result could be achieved by 
donation as a person could always rescind a donation. The order governing 
rule of intestate succession is descendants, ascendants and collaterals. The 
descendants took per stirpes. In a matrilineal society all descent was through 
females. The brothers earned for their sisters and their acquisition accrued to 
the joint estate. The eldest brother was the manager of the estate. Relationship 
could only be traced through females as paternity was not certain. 

* Mayne 75 says that the Hindu Joint family developed from the rudimentary 
form of joint family system which was recognised by the Customary Law of 
India, which is basically Dravidian. 

The separate property of the wife developed by the Hindu jurists, the 
stridhana , is based on the Dravidian dowry system, the relicts of which are found 
in the citaNam of the Tamil Customary Laws. The concept of the acquired 
property is Dravidian 76 . 

The Dravidian bilineal succession in which the rights of cognates 

recognised greatly tempered the rigours of the Aryan Laws and Customs, and 

brought about a reformation in the Mitaksara School of Law which prevailed 
in the South of India. 

A comparative study of the principles relating to this matter of the Aryan 
Law in the Dayabhaga School of Hindu Law which placed emphasis on the 
patriarchal family and the agnatic relations will show how much the Dravidian 
Customary Law there tempered the Mitaksara School of Law. 

In the Aryan Law, adoption was a religious institution, the purpose of which 
is to provide a son to a father who has no son to save him from hell. 

The Dravidian form was secular. In the Dravidian form a man can adopt 

any number of children, males or females, even when he has his own children. 

But the adopted child had to be a close relation, otherwise the consent of the 

relations had to be obtained before adoption. Some schools of Hindu Law 
have some of these rules. Mayne observes 77 : 
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POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN TAMIL NAD 

1600-1800 

A VIEW IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


S. Arasaratnam 


The history of the Tamil country in the period between the decline of the 
Vijayanagar Empire and the rise of the British contains features fascinating to 
the student of politics and society. While it is marked by a remarkable paucity 
in our knowledge of its outstanding developments, we know enough of it to 
observe its transitional character. We see here the shaping of many institutions, 
of cultural forms and of land use patterns as well as of dominant caste groups 
that continued into the period of British hegemony and indeed persist into the 
modern day. A basic political feature of these two centuries, and one from which 
flow many consequential development, is the sustained absence of political con¬ 
solidation or of any likelihood of the establishment of imperial hegemony em¬ 
bracing the territories of the Tamil Country. In the long history of this country 
in the post-Christian era, the urge for such consolidation has been felt periodi¬ 
cally, resulting in the creation of Empires based either within or outside Tamil 
Nad. The last of these, the Vijayanagar Empire had its epi-centre just north of 
Tamil Nad but had effectively drawn within its orbit the scattered corners 
inhabited by the Tamils and had even nurtured ambitions over the Tamil state 
of north Ceylon. Throughout the 16th Century political power in southern 
India had been centralised in the Vijayanagar capital though it was rather fitfully 

exercised because of a military type of feudalistic control under which provinces 
were ruled. 

Vijayanagar history, its political and social institutions, and evolutions in 
land control have been widely studied, though it is true many questions remain 
unanswered. Admittedly, these studies tend to be descriptive, factual and 
oriented towards imperial rather than provincial institutions. The pioneering 
works of Sewell and Heras have led to the monumental study of administration 
and social life of the Vijayanagar Empire by T. V. Mahalingam. A more recent 
work, The Tamil Country under Vijayanagar by Dr. A. Krishnaswami, redresses 
the balance somewhat by centering attention on provincial and subordinate 
governments. Of great significance is the work of Burton Stein on changes in 
land control, the extensive growth of the land-owning temple and its impact on 
agricultural operations and economic life in general. Much of what he says is 
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of relevance to the later period that is under review. Dr. Krishnaswami pains¬ 
takingly argues for a later date for the dissolution of the authority of the Empire 
and brings up many instances of the assertion of such authority into the middle 
of the 17th Century, in relation to the Nayakdoms of Madura and Tanjore as 
well as other dependent territories to the north. Incontrovertible though these 
arguments are, it is nonetheless true, as Sathianathaier convincingly demon¬ 
strates, that the dynastic civil war of 1614-17 was the ‘grand climacteric’ of the 
Vijayanagar Empire. It encouraged the Nayaks to intervene in the succession 
struggles, to espouse the cause of contenders and set them on the road to in¬ 
dependence long before the actual dissolution of the Empire. 

Yet even at the best of time, the structure of the Empire was such that the 
subordinate provinces or Nayakdoms had considerable autonomy. The famous 
Nayankara system was a type of military feudalism in which the feudal lord or 
Nayak was obliged to keep under arms for his sovereign lord a certain number 
of infantry, cavalry and elephant corps. In addition he had to deliver a fixed 
annual tribute to the centre. Having fulfilled these obligations, the internal 
a dmini stration of the country, the maintenance of law and order and even its 
defence from external attack was his responsibility. Thus even at the outset 
these Nayakdoms were organised as autonomous administrations under the 
personal control of the Nayaks. These Nayaks were generally members of the 
Telugu war-lord class, sometimes scions of the Vijayanagar imperial family, who 
had served Vijayanagar kings as the agents of their southward expansion. 
Sometimes, though rarely, scions of older and traditional ruling houses or chief¬ 
tains were recognized as autonomous rulers of their districts after subjugation 
and allegiance to the Empire. The classic example of this is the Pandyan ruling 

house which was recognized as overlords in Tenkasi. 

Thus even in the hey-day of Vijayanagar power there existed a diffusion 

and decentralisation of administrative power. The position can be contrasted 
with the conditions existing under the Pallava, Chola and Pandya Empires when 
it was sought, wherever possible, to centralise and bring under uniform control 
various aspects of the country’s administration and economic management. 
This trend towards decentralisation and dispersal of power is a marked charac¬ 
teristic of the 16th Century and becomes accelerated in the two following cen¬ 
turies. It could well be that the reason for the adoption of, what is in essence, a 
singular form of imperial control (or lack of it) was the alien character of the 
Vijayanagar Empire, the fact that its power base was on the banks of the Krishna 
river founded on the Kamma warrior nobility and allied to Telugu Brahman 
Groups. It could also be a recognition of the pre-eminently military needs of 

the necessity to thrust back the intruding Islamic states of the Dec- 
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as well as to curb the fissiparious tendencies of local rulers and chieftains 
of Dravidian India. Whatever the case may be, it appears to have held the 
structure together for over two centuries and ensured orderly government in 

the Tamil country. 

But it was equally inevitable that with the military weakening of the centre, 
centrifugalism should be more rapid than in other forms of imperial organization. 
At the end of the 16th Century there were three powerful Nayakdoms in the 
Tamil Country — those of Gingee (Senji), Madura and Tanjore. Reflecting 
the organization of the Empire, each of these Nayakdoms had its own hierarchy 
of sub-feudatories. These consisted either of lesser war-lords migrant from the 
north in the wake of the imperial power or of local warring tribes and chieftains 
with traditional influence with whom the Empire had come to terms. They were 
termed Nayaks or Polygars and a relationship existed between them and the 
chief Nayaks similar to that between these Nayaks and the Emperor. 

The Nayakdom of Gingee embraced the northernmost parts of the 
Tamil country. One of the viceroyalties established by the Vijayanagar Emperor 
in 1464, it became very powerful in the late 16th Century. At the height of its 
power it extended southwards to the Coleroon river. At the turn of the century 
it do min ated strategic areas of the Coromandel coastline and in 1608 its Nayak, 
Krishnappa, gave permission to the Dutch to build a fort at Devanampatnam. 
This grant was hotly disputed by the Emperor who was friendly with the Por¬ 
tuguese. The Civil war of 1614 was used by the Nayaks of Gingee as an oppor¬ 
tunity to assert their independence. But the independence won by the Nayak 
was short-lived because the Nayakdom was soon pressed on all sides. In the 
south the expanding state of Madura encroached northwards into the South 
Arcot district while from the north the newly established Kingdom of Mysore 
penetrated into some areas of the Gingee territory. But it was from the advance 
of Islamic power that Gingee was to fare worst and eventually be eclipsed totally. 
For the Muslim generals North Arcot lay on the route into the rich lands of the 
Carnatic and the far south. The Sultanates of Bijapur and Golconda alternately 
made raids into Gingee. These incursions forestalled a likely consolidation of 
political power in the Tamil country under the Nayak of Madura and led to the 
annexation of Gingee by Bijapur in 1648. Along the coast, Golconda under the 
able adventurer Mir Jumla, annexed valuable territories embracing the flouri¬ 
shing ports of Paleacatte and Madras. Bijaporeans controlled the remaining 
parts of the coast with the ports of Devanampatnam, Porto Novo and 
Pondicherry. The fall of Gingee to Bijapore was confirmed in 1659 when the 
last efforts of the Vijayanagar Emperor were decisively defeated. The Bijapore 
army had gained control of this vital gateway into the far south and devastated 
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the whole countryside up to Tanjore without meeting with any resistance. 
There after the Bijaporeans set about establishing a civilian government in the 
country and Muslim and Mahratta rentiers and local officials gradually replaced 
Tamil and Telugu administrators who had functioned from the 14th Century. 
The period of Bijapore control coincided with the expansion of European trade 
in the south Carnatic. The English established a factory at Devanampatnam 
(Fort. St. David), the Dutch had two at Tegenampatnam and Sadraspatnam and 

later the French established one at Pondicherry. 

The steady revenues from land always produced by the Arcot district and 
the prosperity resultant on increased trade provided a constant attraction to 
external invaders, at a time when mobile military power and adventurism were 
the order of the day. This was what brought the Mahrattas in, who had already 
played a minor role as Bijapore mercenaries. Now it was the turn of Sivaji who 
had emerged as a formidable conqueror in the Western Deccan. His forces in¬ 
vaded Gingee with help of the Sultan of Golconda and seized that territory in 
1678. It was annexed to the Mahratta Kingdom and a Maharatta military and 
revenue system superimposed on it. Mahratta Brahmins and nobles replaced 
Muslim district rulers and temporarily the tide of Muslim domination was 

thrust back in favour of a Brahmanical political system. 

While thus the northern part of the Tamil country was undergoing political 
turmoil, in the wake of a multi-lateral conflict between the successor of 
the Vijayanagar Empire, the Deccan Sultanates and the Mahrattas, in the south 
political systems were being crystallised in a relatively placid manner. The 
strongest of the succession states of the Vijayanagar Empire was the Nayakdom 
of Madura. It was founded by Visvanatha Nayak, the son of Nagama, an official 
in the court of Krishnadeva Raya, the Vijayanagar Empire. Founded after the 
defeat and deprivation of the legitimate Pandyan dynasty, its administration 

overhauled with the superimposition of a strong Telugu element, particu¬ 
larly in military affairs. Th tPdlaiyakkdrar or Poly gar system was regularly intro¬ 
duced into the country by the first Nayak. It was a way of providing for the 
defence of the extensive state as well as of incorporating defeated and minor 
Tamil chiefs of the area into the new political system. The country was divided 
into Pdlaiyam and a Pdlaiyakkdrar or leader was put in charge of each Pdlaiyam . 
He had to keep a certain number of men under arms, provide them to the Nayak 
at call, keep law and order in the Pdlaiyam and deliver a portion of the revenues 
of the state. In return he received all the state dues within his pdlaiyam which 

he could collect in the way he desired. Being possessed of police powers and 

be easily understood that these Poly gars (as they 

later known) became feudal lords with wide powers 
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matters. In the centre at Madura the power of Telugu military lords and Nyogi 
Brahmins was supreme. In the hey-day of its power the Kingdom included the 
districts of Madura, Ramnad, Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, Salem 
and a part of Travancore. 

Considering the state of the old Pandyan dominions at the turn of the 15th 
Century, it must be admitted that the Nayaks did a good job of reorganisation. 
The invasion of Malik Kafur, the turbulent existence of the Madura Sultanate 
and the constant attempts at Pandyan come-back had devastated the country. 
Jungle had extended into cultivable land, irrigation works were in disrepair and 
roads were unsafe and robber-infested. The Nayaks attacked the law and order 
problem with success. The country was littered with fortifications where troops 
were stationed and the Polygars shared in the task of pacification. By the end 
of the 16th Century the task of rehabilitation was achieved and in the 17th Cen¬ 
tury, the Kingdom under a succession of able Nayaks was able to pursue an active 
foreign policy. Its enertions were directed towards legitimizing the de facto 
independence of the state in the face of unrealistic claims for allegiance by a 
tottering Vijayanagar Empire. 

Its long coastline in the far south of the continent was the scene of intense 
trading activity and interest by European powers. Portuguese first established 
themselves on the Pearl Fishery coast in the 16th Century and cultivated good 
relation with Madura Nayaks. They were later dislodged by the Dutch in a 
struggle over which Madura had no control. Realising the value of foreign trade, 
the Nayaks kept the southern ports open, though gradually effective control over 
these ports passed into the hands first of the Portuguese and then of the Dutch. 
Yet the expanding trade here contributed to the economy of the country and to 
the relative prosperity of the 17th Century. A bye-product of this European 
interest in the Madura kingdom was the records left behind by travellers, mis¬ 
sionaries and administrators on conditions within the kingdom which, if wisely 
used, provide supplementary information on its history. 

Agricultural productivity must obviously have declined in the pre-Vijaya¬ 
nagar period of political strife and though there was certainly a revival under 
the Nayaks it is doubtful whether it was reestablished to the position under the 
Pandyan Empire. There does not appear to have been a major displacement of 
Tamil ruling groups in the Madura Kingdom by migrant elements as happened 
further to the north and to some extent in Tanjore, except in the militia. There 
was no great influx of Brahmins and no substantial transfer of land control to their 
hands as happened extensively in Tanjore. Perhaps the land was not fertile 
enough for such expropriation. The state depended on Polygars for revenue 
collection, a portion of which had to be handed over to the centre. Since many 
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of these Polygars were old Tamil chieftains, heads of tribes or castes, power re 


lations were not seriously disturbed. The entrusting of greater power in the 
hands of these Polygars would, however, have had the result of encouraging 
feudal land relations, with a corresponding devaluation of the position of the 
holding cultivator. We have no records to attest this, but it seems a reasonable 
deduction from the position as existing in the early British period. The relatively 
low level of agricultural productivity caused famines at the slightest turmoil from 
the second half of the 17th Century onwards, a feature that continued well into 
the 19th Century. The worst of these was the famine of 1659-60 when families 
were sold into slavery in the Dutch port of Tuticorin. The Dutch Company 
took full advantage of this and other such opportunities to buy slaves for labour 

and settlement in its colonies in Ceylon and South Africa. 

The invasions of Mysore which resulted in the annexation of the northern 
parts of the Kingdom together with the Bijapore invasions caused its decline in 
the last quarter of the 17th Century. The existence of dynamic and strong mili- 

to the north and the arrival of the Mahrattas were too much for the 


tary powers 

Madura Nayaks to cope with. From the reign of Chokkanatha (1659-1682) the 
Madura Kingdom shrunk in territory and had often to purchase peace from its 
powerful neighbours with expensive bribes. The interference with Tanjore 
affairs proved a costly adventure, resulting only in the establishment of a 
Mahratta dynasty on its throne and thus of a powerful and unfriendly neighbour 
which kept encroaching on its territories. Tanjore encroachment into Madura 
continued into the reign of Queen Mangammal (1689-17^6)* By the 18th Century 
Madura had declined from a position of potential strength and leadership in 
southern politics to one of destitution and debility. The Government’s control 
over feudatories weakened and Polygars grew in independence. When the final 
blow came in 1736 and Chanda Sahib, the son-in-law of the Mughal Nawab of 
the Carnatic, partly by intrigue and partly by force dispossessed Queen Minakshi 
(1732-36), the Kingdom was an empty shell of mutually warring Nayaks unable 

to exert any authority over Polygars and other subordinate rulers. 

External trade contributed in some way towards the prosperity of Madura. 
The state was not actively participating in trade, unlike contemporary Islamic 

rulers in the Deccan and to the north. Some of its subjects 

engaged in trade of one form or the other. The Bay of 

Madura provided a safe and calm haven for small vessels that plied the coastal 
trade. There were a number of harbours along the Madura coast, the biggest of 
these, Tuticorin, had been seized and fortified by the Portuguese and subse¬ 
quently captured by the Dutch. The coast contained the famous Pearl Fishery 
of this area which had traditionally been a lucrative item of trade for over two 
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millennia . It is a measure of the weakness of the Kingdom that from the second 
half of the 17th Century onwards it left the control over the seas and the coast 
to the Dutch and did not dispute their steady encroachment. Constant preoc¬ 
cupation with the north and the east was a contributory factor. The weaving 
industry of Madura was expanded by the constant demands put on it by foreign 
trade. The Dutch and the English were constantly working for textiles both for 
the European market as well as for their Asian trade. Madura provided coarse 
cloth in abundance, besides the finer varieties and prices were low here because 
of the relative inaccessibility of the market and the absence of competition. After 
the Dutch were established at Tuticorin in 1658, the English had tried to settle 
at Kayalpatnam but were expelled by the Dutch on the grounds that they con¬ 
trolled the seas of Madura. The Dutch made very heavy investments in Madura 
textiles and nearly always complained of being unable to secure textiles in quanti¬ 
ties and quality they desired. They purchased annually to the value of over 
Rs. 500,000 and most of this was defrayed in cash in the form of Pagodas or 
Madura fanams, both of which were much desired coins in the country. Besides 
this., native traders sailed to Ceylon and elsewhere with cotton piecegoods. The 
weaving, painting and dying industry was located in villages a few miles inland in 
the Tinnevelly and Madura districts. We do not know much about its organi- 
sation or the nature of labour employed. It must have been a peasant side- 
occupation in off season as most of this area cultivated a one-season crop. We 
do know something about the middleman or brokerage system that brought the 
goods to the market. High caste Hindu financiers, or Muslim merchants 
advanced money to the weavers and contracted for the goods they produced. 
They took orders from the European Companies and contracted with the weavers 
for the supply. Middleman’s profits must have been enormous. In the 17th 
Century there were a number of such brokers in the country who could advance 
large sums of money. In the 18th Century there is seen a dearth of such credit¬ 
worthy merchants and European traders had difficulty in getting their orders 
fulfilled. In fact the decline of this trade in the second half of the 18th Century 
is caused by a decline of the middleman broker. It is difficult to say how much 
of the profits found their way into the hands of the producers. Evidently not 

much because conditions in the villages deteriorated and many weaving villages 
were abandoned. 

Perhaps the most significant of these subordinate chieftains of Madura who 
later carved out an independent principality for himself was the Sethupathi 
Thevar of Ramanathapuram. Originally a free-lord in control of the district of 
Ramnad and the island of Ramesvaram, he owed allegiance to the Nayak, sup¬ 
plied Marava troops to his army and had indeed helped him out in many attacks 


or 
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the state. This was an instance of the incorporation of traditional authority 
into the structure of the Nayakdom of Madura in the beginning of the 
17th Century. The Sethupathis were probably vassals of the Pandyan Kingdom 
and their assistance was essential towards the pacification of the turbulent Marava 
country. The restoration of the Sethupathis to political power dates from about 
1605 with the installation of Sadaika Thevar as Udayan Sethupathi who there¬ 
after pacified the district of Ramnad, subdued other petty chiefs of the area and 
secured control over the Pamban channel and over the island of Ramesvaram, 
including as it did the ancient and holy shrine and temple. The increasing 
weakness of the Nayaks of Madura encouraged the Sethupathis to play a bolder, 
forward policy in the area and we see Tirumalai Sethupathi and Kilavan 
Sethupathi pursuing an independent foreign policy, making use of the conflict 
between Madura and Tanjore and expanding their territorial boundaries. By 
the beginning of the 18th Century Ramnad had declared its independence and 

power to be reckoned with in the region. But this strength was short¬ 
lived as by the i73o’s internal dissensions weakened the state which was parti- 


on 


was a 


tioned among disputing co-tenders. 

A factor which contributed to the strengthening of the state of Ramnad 
the emphasis paid to commerce which was in turn helped by the strategic 
position held by the Sethupathi’s domains. They controlled the channel between 
the eastern and western coast of India as well as a good part of the pearl and 
rhanlr fisheries of the coast. Furthermore, Muslim traders of the coast had grav¬ 
itated to the ports of the Ramnad district, to avoid the European dominated 
coasts of Madura and Tanjore and as a result of an ancient rivalry with the Para- 
vas who had now embraced Catholicism and were favoured by the Portuguese 
and the Dutch. The Sethupathis encouraged these traders to settle in their ports 
and carry on coastal trade and indeed engaged in j oint trading ventures with 
them to Ceylon, Coromandel, Malabar and Bengal. This was a source of consi¬ 
derable revenue and provided the wherewithal for the expansion of their power, 
for otherwise the state had no agricultural or other resources of any significance. 
The commercial activities of the Thevars brought them into conflict with the 
Dutch Company on many occasions, whose monopolistic policies they resented 
and sought to outwit as best as they could. They encouraged dealings with e 
English, French and Danes and tried to maintain an open market in their ports. 

The third of the succession states of the Vijayanagar Empire, the Nayakdom 
of Tanjore, was founded in 1532 by Sevappa Nayak, a member of the Telugu 
warrior nobility who had been appointed Nayak by the Emperor. Among Na 

consistent and more long-standing in their 

Kingdom that lent itself more readily to 


was 


yaks, those of Tanjore were more 
loyality to the Empire. Tanjore was 
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centralised control than other areas of Tamil Nad and the Nayaks were able to 


impose on it an administration of their choosing. The Nayaks were doughty 


defenders of their sovereigns and often took up arms in their cause. They fought 
against the Nayaks of Madura and Gingee who were considered disloyal. After 


the Muslims conquest of Gingee, Tanjore was open to marauding raids from 


their armies. In the time of Vijayaraghava (1633-73), Tanjore declared its 


independence of the Empire. After his death, a succession dispute enabled the 
intervention of the Sultan of Bijapore through his Mahratta general Ekoji 
(Vyankoji), who esconsed himself on the throne of Tanjore and founded a new 
Mahratta dynasty in 1676. Tanjore was now drawn into the vortex of Mahratta 
politics and became the object of ambition of Sivaji, Ekoji 5 s half brother. The 
brothers came to an agreement and Sivaji withdrew to the north leaving Ekoji 
to enjoy his conquest. 

Even under the Telugu Nayaks, Tanjore’s traditional political authorities 
had been supplanted by an administration of Telugu nobles and Niyogi and 
Kannada Brahmins. There was an influx of these groups from the north, 
much more so than in Madura. Even under the Cholas, the establishment 
of Brahmin settlements or Agraharams and caturvedimangalams had been used 
to extend Brahmanical culture and integrate the people more closely with 
the ruling dynasty. Now this policy was more vigorously pursued under the 
Nayaks. Many distinguished Brahmins from the north functioned as ministers 
under the Nayaks. The Kaveri delta was the heart-land of the Tanjore Kingdom 
producing a steady revenue and with a high level of agricultural productivity. 
The land was flat, irrigable and cultivated and there were no serious problems 
of law and order. The Polygar system was not adopted to any extensive degree 
as in Madura. Land grants were made to temples and Brahmin priests in the 
main. Under the Mahrattas, Brahmins from Maharashtra found their way into 
Tanjore and were settled on land. The surplus revenue produced by the country 
was used to defray the expenses on military establishment as well as to pay off 
invaders in huge sums as indemnity. 

The external trade of Tanjore was quite important. Tanjore was an exporter 
of rice to other parts of India and to Ceylon. The long coastline washed by the 
Bay of Bengal on the East and the part that turned westwards from Point Cali- 
mere and was washed by the Palk Straits contained a number of harbours of 
commercial importance. The most famous of these was Nagapatnam, with 
historic connections, where the Portuguese were allowed to build a settlement 
by the first Nayak Sevappa. This settlement grew in extent, as the Portuguese 
took advantage of the internal preoccupations of the Nayak. By the beginning 
of the 17th Century it had become a fully Portuguese town where they exercised 
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administrative and commercial rights. The town was captured by the Dutch 

in 165 8 and owned by right of conquest until the English seized it in 1781. The 

Dutch had extensive interests in Tanjore trade. Besides the large estab lishm ent 

and brisk trade carried on at Nagapatnam, they had factories at Adirampatnam 

and Tirumullaivasal. The Danes settled in Tranquebar on the Carnatic coast in 

1620 with the permission of the Nayak and had a Fort and a factory there. They 

carried on trade here for a very long time and held the place till 1845 when it was 

brought over by the British. The French established a settlement at Karaikal, 
also on the Carnatic coast, in 1739. 

The Europeans carried on a rich and variegated trade in Tanjore. It was a 
place where they could secure provisions in abundance for their other settle- 

. X. 

ments. The Dutch bought a great deal of their requirements in rice for Ceylon. 
The main attraction was textiles. The Kaveri delta had a number of weaving 
villages and this accounts for the concentration of European settlements on that 
coast. As in the case of Madura, the total investments made by these traders 
were quite substantial. The brokerage system used here was well organised and 
gave opportunities to a number of Indian middleman. They were largely located 
at Nagapatnam where the Dutch gave business to many. There was also a 
flourishing sale of imported goods — metals such as copper, zinc and lead, and 
spices from Southeast Asia. In the 17th Century Europeans desired to settle 
in Tanjore and were constantly negotiating with the Nayaks for trading privi¬ 
leges. The fact that there were not more of such settlements is due to the naval 
dominance of the Dutch in these waters and the pressures they were able to bring 
to bear on the Nayaks. After the Mahratta dynasty came to power, they were 
able to follow more independent policies and encouraged free trade. 

Tanjore had been the centre of a brisk trade with Southeast Asia and the 
Far East carried out by Tamil merchants of the South Carnatic ports. This 
continued in the Vijayanagar period and Tome Pires talks of traders from Guje- 
rat, Malabar, Bengal and Coromandel as among those that frequented Malacca. 
At this time the Muslim element begins to predominate among these sea-farers. 
The Muslims of Nagapatnam and Nagore districts play an increasingly dominant 
role in the Southeast Asian trade in the 17th Century and 18th Century while 
the Tamil Hindu traders appear to drop off and probably concentrate their 
activities on brokerage. The Muslims of this area are called Chiolias , probably 
to denote their country of origin and were found at this period in Pasai, Acheh 
and Malacca where they held positions of influence in the courts of the Sultans. 
Their trade continued well into the 19th Century when, with the founding of Sin¬ 
gapore and Penang, their country craft were still sailing the seas, carrying articles 
of trade and immigrant labour to these ports. A proper study of these Muslim 
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communities of Tanjore, with documented histories of some families, will be of 
value to an understanding of the commercial history of that period. 

From the point of view of South Asian commerce, the 17th Century is the 
period of expansion while the 18 th is one of stagnation and even of contraction. 
It will be seen below that a variety of factors contributed to this development. 
The 17th Century was in many respects the golden age of Indian commerce 
and southern India had its full share. Despite the breakdown of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, succession states that soon arose preserved in effect the administrative 
and political structure of the imperial period. In the first half of the century 
there was no serious shift in the centres of power and no widespread tussle among 
those who held it at local levels. The disputes between the centres and the pro- 

x Jr 

vince had left these lower levels unaffected, where life went on in customary 
fashion. It was in this situation that the era of competitive European commerce 
dawned in the Asian waters and, while in the preceding century the Portuguese 
were the only Europeans to trade through the Cape route at their leisurely pace, 
there came successively the Dutch, the English, the Danes, the French and 
Ostenders. The Carnatic coast was one of the areas that naturally attracted 
these new-comers, providing as it did a number of havens over a long coastline, 
a rich and populated hinterland for the sale of goods and centres of production 
for articles exported to Europe and other parts of Asia. It must be noted that 
this only supplemented the customary internal and external trade of the Car¬ 
natic, with its traditional markets in other parts of India, the middle east, Ceylon 
and Southeast Asia. The enhanced activity on the coast, the expanded potential 

of the export market, the opportunities thus offered for enterprise and business 
shifted the focus of economic activity to the coastal districts 

common to other parts of India besides the Carnatic, Tanjore and Madura 
coasts. 


a feature that is 


Foreign settlements were freely permitted by rulers of coastal states, 
as they were of the advantages of trade and traffic within their domains. The 
Carnatic coast was soon littered with such settlements, beginning with the 
Portuguese at San Thome, Porto Novo and Nagapatnam and after their decline 
the Dutch at Paleacatte, Sadraspatnam, Tegenapatnam, and Nagapatnam, the 
English at Madras and Devanampatnam, the Danes at Tranquebar, and the 
French at Pondicherry. In many of these places concessions were given towards 
the construction of Forts, factories and store-houses, concessions in tolls and 
tariffs, securities for the collection of bad debts and legal privileges over their 
citizens and others who lived under their jurisdiction. Everyone of these settle¬ 
ments developed into flourishing business centres in that area, the most note¬ 
worthy among them being Paleacatte, Madras, Nagapatnam and later Pondi- 
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cherry. They showed a resilience through frequent changes of interior 
ment and, though they owed their continuance primarily to their exertions, 
succeeding indigenous governments learned to value these avenues of external 
trade and reconfirmed privileges granted by their predecessors. 

There is no doubt about the volume of business transacted in these Euro¬ 
pean settlements. In textiles alone, the staple of the Carnatic trade, the Dutch 
would invest about i 1 / 2 million Rupees in all their Coromandel factories per year 
in the best years of this trade and the English an equal amount in their factories. 
Towards the end of the Century, when French trade picked up they would in¬ 
vest about Rs/ 750,000 in and around Pondicherry. There was then the import 
trade in metals such as copper, lead and zinc, pepper and spices. Yet the export 
trade far exceeded the value of the imports and was largely financed by the im¬ 
port of specie, minted and unminted. This itself formed a flourishing trade and 
caused fluctuations in money values and was a factor of instability in the trade. 
Both the Dutch and the English were never satisfied with the amount of textiles 
they could negotiate and were always looking for more, especially for the Euro¬ 
pean market. Every effort was made to establish contact with the centres of 
production, to assure supplies of textiles to the desired quantity and quality and 
equally important, to deprive competitors of an advantage. 

In the establishment of contact with the producing market, the European 
companies made use of Indian merchant middleman. It opened up new oppor¬ 
tunities for Indian mercantile groups which now began to gravitate towards 
these settlements. Soon after the successful founding of a European trading 
settlement a number of influential merchants would go to live there and be 
accepted as brokers and suppliers. A community of interests developed between 
the merchants and the foreigners and some long-standing relationships were 
developed. These Indian merchant groups were drawnjrom all parts of the 
country and from many of the higher- caste groupsTThey came from both the 
Telugu and the Tamil country. There had been a certain amount of mobility 
of Telugu merchants especially Komatti Chetties, in the Vijayanagar period 
but now this was increased and Komatti merchants penetrated deep into the 
Tamil country and prevailed all along the Carnatic coast. The records of all 
the East India Companies are littered with names of such personalities and every 

1 

homeward shipment of textiles was a symbol of the exertions of these people. 
Besides the Komatti Chetties, who were by far the most popular, there were 
other sub-castes of Chetties originating from the Tamil country, other higher 
non-Brahmin Tamil castes such as Mudalis, Pillais, and even Brahmins. There 
were also some Muslims but these were relatively few in number because they 
generally continued to trade on their own overseas till well into the 18th Century. 


govern 
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Hindu merchants generally stopped being shippers and transferred to brokerage, 
probably because of their inability to compete with the technologically superior 
Europeans as well as because the Europeans had collared many of their tradi¬ 
tional markets in Southeast Asia. Brokerage in the European factory had become 
a lucrative business and so we see many old, traditional families of shippers aban¬ 
doning this and taking to brokerage. They showed considerable expertise and 
adaptability in taking advantage of the new opportunities. They migrated from 
interior villages to the coastline and established business in more than one centre, 
moving about from place to place as well as appointing relatives as proxies to 
function on their behalf. 

It is not known what sort of relationship they had with the administrative 
and land powers. In the Muslim dominated areas of the Carnatic, military 
officers had been appointed to high administrative positions. Governorship of 
coastal districts was particularly lucrative in view of the revenues from tolls 
and tariffs and the opportunity for gain from the merchants. The Indian mer¬ 
chants appear to have arrived at a modus vivendi with these new authorities for 
mutual benefit. They also functioned as representatives of the Europeans, 
safeguarding their interest, helping in ironing out disputes with the land power 
and in securing concessions for them. This is a significant function performed 
by the merchants, one that assumes increasing importance. We see many of 
them going on deputations on behalf of their European clients, interceding on 
their behalf with the administrative officials and helping to smooth the flow of 
trade. Then there is also the employee of the European Companies, the dubash 
or interpreter, the clerk, the accountant and many other minor functionaries. 
These are generally men of some education, obviously drawn from the upper 
castes. A number of Brahmins begin to function in this way, even in the 17th 

L 

Century; the classic example of a dubash in the 18th Cetury is Ananda Ranga- 
pillai, the interpreter and confidant of Dupleix. As indigenous enterprise de¬ 
clines in this period, more people take service under the Europeans as subsidiary 
functionaries. 

The decline of indigenous enterprise and of the merchant groups is a marked 
phenomenon of the 18th Century. The introduction of European capitalist 
joint stock venture and sea-borne trade in vessels of much bigger tonnage 
brought in a new dimension into Indian trade. What was not appropriated by 
these massive organisations was cornered by the self-assertive and brash priva¬ 
teers, the European country captains, who increasingly became important in 
the 18th Century. It has already been noted above that Indian enterprise shifted 
to brokerage in the face of this competition in sea-borne traffic. A number of 
factors led to their dropping out of these functions and to their decline by the 
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end of our period as an effective force in the economic situation. They have 
their origins in the political instability of the time. After the death of Aurangzeb, 
central control over Moghul dominions weakened and in the south the Nizam 
of Hyderabad was the effective authority. In time even his authority became 
nominal and real power was wielded by the Nawab of the Carnatic who 
stationed at Arcot. The administration of the conquered T amil districts 
under him and he appointed various officials of his army to rule over different 
parts. These offices were much sought after because they were lucrative and, 
in regard to the land revenues and other taxes, the method of auction was widely 
adopted. 


was 


was 


The local authority thus had wide powers in the collection of taxes. These 
offices were generally of short duration as power at all levels was insecure and 
subject to violent change. An incumbent would thus want to make the most 
money during his period of office. The European records abound in instances 
of attempted extortion by these local officials on this or that pretext. It is reason- 

it 

able to assume that the officials looked upon wealthy merchants too as their ob¬ 
jects of prey. It is recorded that in the middle of the 18th Century, merchants 
were reluctant to reveal liquid assets for fear of extortion. The credit-worthiness 
of the merchant had declined. While previously there were many merchants 
' who could invest up to 500,000 Rupees, individually or in a cumulative fund, 
now they are found to be unable to do so. They ask for substantial advances 
before they can contract for the supply of cloth and quite understandably the 
Europeans are reluctant to make advances in an insecure climate. It is difficult 
• to understand how this decline took place, except in a context of extortion, 
bribery and excessive taxation. Sometimes merchants sought the protection of 
their European client against local officials but the Europeans were as yet in 
no position to offer such protection. By the 1750s many of them had returned to 
their ancestral villages. Some were bankrupt or in dire need. Others had taken 
up permanent subordinate employment with the Europeans. Those who did still 
have some capital probably converted it into gold and hid it away from the 
prying eyes of the officials. The appreciation in the value of gold coins, such as 
the pagoda, in certain parts of the country and its subsequent scarcity led to the 

belief that they were being smelted down for gold. 

Another factor indicative of trends was the drastic rise of prices recorded 

from the beginning of the 18th Century. Both the English and the Dutch 
factors complained every year of increasing prices of textiles, cotton, yarn, indigo 
and various dyes. Brokers were asking for increases in the price of all varieties 
of woven and painted cloth and there were interminable arguments with the 
principals before the conclusion of each contract. Basic to all this was the in- 
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creasing price of rice. At all times this commodity was susceptible to fluctuations 
in price depending on the harvest. But there is noted a marked difference 
between the standard price in a good year in the x 7th Century from that in the 
18th Century. One of the factors that caused this was undoubtedly the unsettled 
conditions in the country and the resultant decline in productivity. Another was 

the ever-increasing demand in this period, with the expanding consumption 
and trade of the Europeans, rice brought to the market in Tanjore was snapped 
up in no time and in fact there were advance orders. The Tanjore officials held 
a near monopoly in this commodity through their hold on marketing and land 
revenues. One estimate puts the rice exports of Tanjore at 5 Million Rupees. 
The large surplus of exports over imports also led to increase in prices. Coro¬ 
mandel was always known among European traders as a gold-draining area and 
this necessity to use bullion in the Coromandel trade also had the effect of put¬ 
ting up prices. The increase in the price of essential commodities put up the 
price of labour. 

What happened to all this money? The annual trade surplus of the region 
as a whole was substantial and continued through the period. Again 
only speculate. Almost all the regimes of the period were militaristic, that is to 
say, based on the presence of large standing armies which also performed ad¬ 
ministrative functions. The military power of the Carnatic Nawab was enormous 
and must have consumed a great amount of money. Even in the Nayakdoms, 
the emphasis of the administration was military rather than civilian. The Car¬ 
natic Nawab throve on monetary contributions forced out of subordinate rulers. 
The Tanjore King had once to buy off a threatened invasion with 75 lakhs of 
Rupees. Such exgratia payments were frequent in this period. This must have 
been where the money went. The necessity to create and maintain mobile and 
thrustful military machines was a burden on the country and should have 
sumed the surplus revenue. It was very cynically demonstrated in the period 
of the Anglo-French conflict in the Carnatic and the Deccan when both powers 

fleeced their proteges with the used of armed power whenever they were in need 
of money. 

From the 1730’$ these trends were accelerated. Islamic political power 
penetrated southwards and the Nayakdom of Madura was annexed to the 
Carnatic domains of the Mughals. Tanjore became a dependency of the Car¬ 
natic Nawab, paying large annual sums in tribute. The rentier system was 
extended into these areas and military officers became recipients of large jagirs. 
Those powers that had maintained the integrity of the far south against the 
panding Islamic power now disappeared or were weakened. Subordinate 
chieftains hurried to make their peace at the price of a large peshkash which had 
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to be promptly paid if they were not to suffer a sudden strike from an invading 
army. The Carnatic Nawab declared overlordship over the polygars and Rajahs 
of the far south. The gradual subjection of Tanjore to the Carnatic authority 
had very adverse consequences on its internal administration. The drimmi™ 
away of substantial sums of money in annual tribute ruined the economy of the 
country. Internal dissensions and the invasion of Tippu Sultan compounded 
these effects. When, at the turn of the century, the English appointed 

mission to inquire into the internal affairs of Tanjore, it found corruption and 
maladministration endemic and the plight of the ryot pitiable indeed. This is 
the unanimous verdict of early British administrators when the British 
arrogated to itself the patrimony of the Carnatic Subah. The one single 
exception, however, was the territories ruled by the two Mysore S ultans , 
Hyder Ali and Tippu, who had brought about some economic rehabilitation. 

When British power expanded to the south, indigenous forces took no notice, 
except in the far south where the tradition of independence was still kept alive 
among some Polygars and rulers who had exercised authority for centuries. 
From the 1740’s the British were penetrating southwards as allies and cham¬ 
pions of the Nawab of Arcot and his rights. The control of the central 
authority at Madura had been tenuous for decades and the position was no 
better when the Nayak was replaced by a Governor appointed by the Nawab. 
The Governor, Yusuf Khan, had difficulty collecting the obligatory peshkash 
from the southern Polygars. Those of the Tinnevelly, Ramnad and Sivaganga 
districts resisted any demands and sought to maintain their independence. 

A 

Some of them grouped themselves into a confederacy under Puli Thevan 
and taking advantage of the difficult terrain, the fortified strongholds strate¬ 
gically located in it and the fighting spirit of the Marava people offered resis¬ 
tance to the forces of Yusuf Khan for over a decade. They were suppressed 
after a long and difficult campaign with the help of the British. 

A similar chapter of resistance, perhaps the dying gasp for independence, 
is seen in the 1780’$ when the British had given up the fiction of acting on behalf 
of the Nawab and had come forward to pacify the country and subject it to their 
power and interests. Here again it was the revenue or peshkash that was the main 

attraction. Polygars of this region were paying only token contributions and were 

\ 

in heavy arrears of their annual peshkash and the British decided to put land 
revenue collection on a firmer footing. This time the resistance was led by the 
Polygars of Sivaganga and Tinnevelly under the Marudhu brothers and Katta- 
bomman Nayakan. This last phase came to an end with some hard fought cam¬ 
paigns against the British and the capture and death of all the important leaders. 
Again the Marava fighters had been responsible for a major part of the fighting. 
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By the turn of the century the whole country had been pacified and was ready 
for the reforms in revenue administration soon to be introduced by the British. 
The Polygars proved to be the last defenders of local power against an imperial 
control that was to prove far stronger than what they had encountered before. 
In retrospect, looking at the two centuries as a whole, we see the accentuation 
of a trend that began under Vijayanagar Empire, namely the continuing domi¬ 
nation of politics and society by alien elements from the north. Under the Vi¬ 
jayanagar Emperors, Telugu nobility and Brahmins had acquired a strong hold 
on administration. Now this is extended to economic power and dominance 
over social institutions. The nature of foreign dominance is now diversified. 
Besides Telugu elements which continue to dominate under the Nayakdoms, 
Islamic and Mahratta incursions brought in Muslim generals and Mahratta 
Brahmins. Muslim army officers replaced Telugu nobles in higher echelons of 
administrative power and they preferred to employ Desashta Brahmins who had 
already worked under them in the Sultanates of Bijapore and Golconda. In the 
18th Century this process was going on rapidly and is seen not only in the 
Muslim-dominated area but also in Tanjore where a Mahratta dynasty had 
seized power. In fact the Telugu nobility resented this intrusion into their 
preserves and put up stubborn resistance to this dispossession. Many of these 
groups had become naturalised by almost three centuries of continuing power, 

particularly in Madura, and were joined by the local Tamil elements in resisting 
the Muslims and the British. 

A new type of military power spread through the country. Civilian 
of authority were completely superseded by militaristic elements. Again this 

continuation of a trend begun under Vijayanagar which had been para¬ 
military in its administrative organisation. Political control was now exercised 

solely through military control and there was a heavy premium on military force. 
Adventurism flourished 

with an army of mercenaries, could control and administer territory. This ap¬ 
plied more to the Carnatic Subah, which, though ostensibly a part of the Moghul 
Empire, was in practice a regime of military adventurers. They brought with 
them the higher rungs of the administrative hierarchy and, being dependent 
solely on military force.* had no use for local sources of political and other power. 
Inevitably, under such a system, the indigenous elite and indigenous roots of 
authority suffered a devaluation. With the exception of Madura, we do not hear 
of Tamils wielding high political power in any of the other Nayakdoms or later 
under Moghul suzerainty. In Madura, Tamil administrative officials of the 
Pillai caste were influential for a long time but lost power towards the second 
half of the 18th Century. It was in the Marava states of Ramnad and Sivaganga 


sources 
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giving rise to leaders of courage and military skill who, 
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and some Tinnevelly feudal states that Tamil castes continued to hold on to 
political and economic power. In Tanjore with the passing of land control to 
Brahmins, it is they who wielded political and administrative power. It was in 
the sphere of commerce that Tamil castes continued to function effectively but 
even here the competition from Telugu Chetties was intense and the latter had 
penetrated far south. In any case trade and enterprise had come to a stand¬ 
still by the end of the 18th Century. Similarly it can be assumed that popular 
institutions at the local levels lost their effectiveness completely during this 
period. The increasing power of rentiers, polygars and Brahmins would have 
this effect. One has no evidence on the functioning of these institutions but this 


is a reasonable assumption. 

The dominating characteristic of social developments in these two centuries 

to be their fluid character. The everchanging political fortunes gave no 


appears 

chance for social and economic relations to crystalise. But social groups that 


able to maintain their superiority such as the Brahmins, the Telugu military 
nobility and Tamil official nobility in certain areas, found themselves in a posi- 


were 


tion of advantage in the era of British hegemony. 
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THE CULT OF SKANDAKUMARA IN THE RELIGIOUS 

HI STORY OF SOUTH INDIA AND CEYLON 


Heinz Bechert 


Ceylon which is the nearest neighbour of Tamilnad plays a special role for 
the study of the exterior relations of the Tamil country with regard to political 
as well as to cultural and religious history. However the evaluation of the avail¬ 
able material for the knowledge of the relations between South India and Ceylon 
has not yet been systematically developed. On the contrary, religious and cul¬ 
tural history of the Tamils and of the Sinhalese, has been studied almost 
separately and in an unconnected way. 

My paper is intended as a small contribution towards bridging this gap 
and showing the possibilities of comparative studies in this field. My starting- 
point is a problem of the religious history of the Sinhalese. It is well known 

besides Buddhism — the cult of a number of gods forms an important 


that 


part of Sinhalese religion since a very early period. In most of the studies which 
have been published, it is said that “Buddhism and Hinduism exist side by side” 
that “Ceylon Buddhism is impure because here Buddhism has not superseded 
the cults of the gods”. These views are, of course, misleading. “Meditation on 
the gods” (devatanusmrti or devatanussati) forms an important part of the re¬ 
ligious customs of early Buddhism. The cult of the gods if performed by lay 

Buddhists 


or 


by monks (bhikkhus) - therefore does not mean that the 


not 


religion of the Sinhalese is a “mixed religion”. 

On the contrary, recent research has established the fact that the religion 

integrated religious system”. Thus, it is not correct 

Hinduistic” in terms of structure. More 


to 


of the Sinhalese is an 


describe Sinhalese popular religion as 

such a view is not justified from an historical point of view as well, though 


over 

the cult of the gods in Ceylon has been influenced by Hinduism to a high degree. 
It is true that several attempts have been made to trace back the more important 
gods of the Sinhalese people to Vedic gods. Senarat Paranavitana has identified 
the god of Adam’s Peak, Saman (Sumana) deviyo and the Vedic god Yama, and 
he also has put forward the theory that the Sinhalese god Upulvan is no other 
than Varuna in Vedic tradition. There is no doubt and S. Paranavitana has 
given proof in his studies that in certain periods of Ceylonese history Saman 
was identified as Yama in literary sources, but his theory about the origin of the 
god remains unproved. He completely neglected the connections of Sinhalese 
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religion and South Indian religious history. 


It is well known, of course, that South Indian Buddhism was closely con 


nected with Ceylon Buddhism before Buddhism disappeared in South India. 


At one time Kancipuram had been one of the most flourishing centres of Thera 


vada and quite a number of the atthakatha works of classical Pali literature were 
written in South India or by scholars of South India. Connections of the cult of 
the gods in Ceylon and in South India, however, have not been studied yet, and 
many handbooks of Ceylon religion do not even mention the possibility of early 
relations with or influences from South India. 


As it is well known, the Dravidian peoples of South India have taken over 
essential elements of post-Vedic religion of North India during a long process 
of transformation. This process of “Hinduization” of South India started about 
2500 years ago and, as a result, similar religious practices spread over all parts 
of India, viz. the so-called “Hinduism”. Within this development, the Tamils 
have become followers of Saivism, particularly of Saiva-Siddhanta. 

God Subrahmanya plays a prominent part in South Indian religion to this 
day. In modern Tamil religion, this god is practically the deity second in rank 
after Siva. His most popular Tamil name is MurukaN. In contemporary South 
Indian religion, he is considered as Siva’s son. It is, however, striking that even 
in the recent past animal sacrifices were performed for Subrahmanya, but never 
for Siva. Anybody who visits important shrines of Subrahmanya or MurukaN, 
will find that most of the more famous shrines of this god are situated on the top 
of hills. Even in the most ancient existing poem in praise of this god, the 
TirumurukaRRuppatai of Nakkirar, a number of shrines situated on hills 
or in mountain regions are mentioned. H. W. Schomerus has described this 
poem as a mirror of ancient South Indian culture before it was assimilated by 
North Indian influences. It was composed in the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. An 
important characteristic of MurukaN is the spear or vzl. Therefore, VelaN, is 
another name of this god. In his flag, one will find a cock. Now, in the pre¬ 
historic finds of Aticcanallur a number of cocks, spears and golden plates in the 
form of spear tops were found. This fact suggests that the cult of this god was 
popular in South India already in prehistoric times. 

According to general belief in South India, Subrahmanya is identical with 
the North Indian god Karttikeya or Skandakumara. This god is mentioned 
in the great Sanskrit epics as well as in many of the Pur ana texts. Karttikeya is 
the leader of the army of the god of war. Therefore, he was the favoured god of 
a number of warlike kings and dynasties. Already in the first and second Century 
A.D. this cult was practised in various parts of North India. I had the opportu¬ 
nity to see a number of interesting early statues of Karttikeya in one of the re- 
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of legends. According to these early popular beliefs, the Buddha himself had 
come to Ceylon and had converted the ancient gods of this Island into Buddhist 
tutelary gods. In Mahavamsa 7.5. we find the tradition that the Buddha has 
made Uppalavanna patron god of Ceylon. “ Uppalavanna” is a designation of 
the colour of the body of this god, namely that of the blue water lily. 

In modem times, Uppalavanna or Upulvan is considered identical with 
the hinduistic Visnu. This identification is, however, recent as it was shown by 
S. Paranavitana. In the earlier tradition, Upulvan and Visnu were two different 
gods. 


Upulvan belonged to a group of “four great gods”. Each of these four gods 
was the patron of a certain part of the Island. We can trace those tutelary gods 
in many Sinhalese inscriptions and literary works. Upulvan was the first of these 
gods, the god of Kataragama was second in rank. From the 14th century on¬ 
wards, we can trace the identification of this god with the Indian god Skanda- 
kumara or Subrahmanya. Kataragama (Kajaragama) was the holiest place of 
worship of this god. The name of this place has become the name of the god 
himself. 


No other god — perhaps with the only exception of Upulvan — is men¬ 
tioned as often as the god of Kataragama in Ceylonese literary sources. The 
continuation of Mahavamsa , the so-called Culavamsa, informs us that king 
Dappula made a pilgrimage to the god in Kataragama. The fame of the god 
spread as far as to distant Thailand : the Pali chronicle Jinakalamali of Ratana- 
panna from Siam mentions this god under the name of Khattagama. Robert 
Knox gives an impression of the importance of the cult of Kataragama in his time 
when he writes that nobody — not even the worst enemies of the Sinhalese king 
— would dare to help the Portuguese or the Dutch to capture this place of wor- 

1 

ship. We have to add the remarkable fact that Kataragama is the only god com¬ 
mon to the religion of the Vaddas and to that of the Sinhalese. In the main 
temple of Kataragama, there is no image of the god but a yantra — a magical 
diagram — which represents the god. The temples of Kataragama in Ceylon 
are marked by red flags whereas those of Upulvan are marked by blue flags. 
The priests of the main temple of Kataragama are non-Brahmins, they are Sinha¬ 
lese kapuralas. 

As one should expect, there are many contradicting traditions concerning 
the history of the god of Kataragama. Many of these were collected and pub¬ 
lished in the monograph on Kataragama by Paul Wirz. There is also a number 
of Sinhalese texts which contain similar material, e.g. Kanda-malaya, Kanda- 
suravarana, Kadirapura-devi-upata, Kanda upata etc. Many of the traditions 
contained therein are easily recognized as traditions which have been taken over 
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from India at a comparatively late period. Most probably, these traditions 
brought along with the large number of Brahmins that immigrated from India 
to Southern Ceylon in the period from the 12th to the 15th century. 

One of the two wives of the god is of North Indian origin, too, viz. Deva¬ 
sena. Devasena is nothing but a personification of the army of the gods led by 
Skanda. The cult of Devasena was brought to Ceylon as late as in the first half 
of the x 7th century by a North-Indian immigrant, Kalyanagiri. The temple of 
Devasena is the only temple in Kataragama whose priests belong to the Brahmin 
caste. 


were 


The traditions concerning the other wife of Kataragama, however, belong 
to the stock of indigenous traditions. According to these beliefs, the god came 
to Kataragama to marry a Vadda girl named Valli-amma. Both resided on the 
top of the hill of Old Kataragama or Vadahiti kanda. Later on they shifted to 
the present site. 

As I have already mentioned, Subrahmanya in India is always connected 
with god Siva. On the contrary, the Sinhalese never worshipped Siva. The 
Siva temples of Ceylon which are found in Pollonnaruva etc. were temples of 
Dravidian mercenaries, not of the Sinhalese. Therefore, these temples were 
called “kovil”, not devalayas. 

m 

If we compare Kataragama in Sinhalese religion and Subrahmanya in Tamil 
religion, we find some important differences. In Ceylon, Kataragama belongs 
to a group of gods the foremost of which is Uppalavanna whereas in South India, 
Subrahmanya is the second god and son of Siva and does not belong to a well 
defined group of gods. 

This difference consists, however, only between modern Sinhalese religion 
and modern Tamil religion. It did not exist in an earlier period as we can see 
from Old Tamil literature. The earliest works of Tamil literature are not dated 
like many other books written in India. There is, however, no doubt that those 
works which I will quote now, belong to a period prior to the 7th century. 

In the earliest Tamil prose work, Tolkappiyam (Porulatikaram 5 ) a group of 
four gods is mentioned. These four gods preside over the four regions of the 


country : 


May 5 N over the region of forests. 

Cey 5 N over the region of hills, 

i 

VentaN over the townships, and 
VarunaN over the sea-coast. 

Varuna is the only one of these who has a Sanskrit name; in epic Sanskrit 
literature he is the god of the sea, whereas in Vedic literature, Varuna was the 
highest god. VentaN is identified as Indra by the commentators. This remains, 
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kaN are mentioned as the four main gods. 

There can be no doubt that these facts establish a close relationship between 
the earliest traceable forms of the Sinhalese and the Tamil system of gods, and 
that MurukaN, CeyoN or Kataragama was one of the two main gods of this 
early religion. Secondly., there can be no doubt that this god was identified with 
the North Indian Skandakumara only in the course of the spread of Sanskrit 
culture to South India and to Ceylon in the mediaeval period. The absence of 
early images of MurukaN in South India is explained if we accept that in early 
times this god was represented by symbols or by yantras but not by images — 
as he is even now in the main temple of Kataragama. 

We have to ask now for the reasons for the identification of this god with 
the Skandakumara of North Indian tradition. I would like to suggest two main 
reasons. Firstly, important dynasties as the Kadambas and the Pallavas in the 
South came from North India. MurukaN, the youthful god of the South 
especially suited for an identification with their dynastic god Skandakumara. 
Secondly, it was advisable for the protagonists of the new Brahmanical religion 
and the Siva cult to bring the important indigenous god MurukaN into a close 
relationship to the highest god of the Hinduized form of their religion, Siva. 
Here again it was easy to identify MurukaN with Skanda, the son of Siva. 

But by this identification of CeyoN or MurukaN with Skandakumara the 
characteristics of this god in Tamil religion were much changed. The group of 
four guardian gods to which he belonged, went into oblivion. The red colour 

t 

as a characteristic of the god lost its importance in South India. Only a few of the 
old features of the god survived: animal sacrifices, non Brahmanical priests 
officiating in some of the earliest MurukaN temples, e.g. in PaLaNi, and similar 
peculiarities. These features remind us of the fact that in the present 

Subrahmanya cult, the cult of Skanda was amalgamated with that of the ancient 

■ 

god CeyoN. 

In Sinhalese religion, the development was quite different: here, Kata¬ 
ragama retained his old position by the side of Uppalavanna, and he retained 
many of his old features. 

This different development can be explained by the different structure of 
Sinhalese religion. The cult of the gods was placed at a lower level below 
Buddhism. Therefore, the impetus for a further development of the ideas of the 
gods was much less than with the Tamils where the cult of the gods formed the 
higher level of religion. It is not surprising, therefore, that the cult of the gods 
could retain certain archaic features in Sinhalese culture which were lost in 
South India. 

The explanation of these old cultural ties of Ceylon and South India will 


was 
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be somewhat hypothetic in the present state of our knowledge and I would not 
like to make any definite suggestions. There may be a common older stratum of 
population which was represented by the Nagas in Ceylon. Other explanations 
are possible as well. In any case, the study of Ceylonese tradition helps 
to evaluate important developments of South Indian culture and to trace the 
earlier phases of the spread of Tamil culture. 
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TAMIL STUDIES AND MON-KHMER LINGUISTICS 


Philip N. Jenner 


The circumstance that I come to you as a stranger to Tamil studies would 
seem to call for explanation. My particular field of interest is Mon-Khmer com¬ 
parative and historical linguistics. I therefore have certain doubts regarding the 
propriety of my being among you at all, and it is not without some diffidence 
that I have agreed to take part in these scholarly proceedings, to which my con¬ 
tribution will be at best very modest indeed. 

The fact is, this Third International Conference-Seminar of Tamil Studies 

offers us Southeast Asianists an excellent opportunity to voice an appeal to you 
Tamil scholars — a unique opportunity, I might say, to direct your attention to 
a way in which we might help one another in a most substantive manner. My 
purpose in being here is hence the essentially simple and straightforward one 
of pointing out that we need one another much more than has evidently been 
supposed. I wish to suggest that, if we are to continue making headway in those 
areas in which our interests coincide, we must learn to communicate and to profit 


by one another’s knowledge and experience. 

The situation as I see it is roughly this. When the curtain of history goes 

up in mainland Southeast Asia we find this region already divided up between an 
impressive number of city-states, which are Hinduized or Indianized by the time 
we first know them. No state of which we have any knowledge appears to be based 

indigenous culture, and all of those we do know with the single exception 
of Vietnam are in some kind of contact with India. Between the ist and 9th 

the lowlands and coastal areas of a great part of the 


on an 


centuries A.D., moreover 
mainland are occupied by (1) the Mon, cutting a long, diagonal swath across 

what is now lower Burma and Thailand; (2) the Funanese , in the lower Mekong 

South Vietnam and Cambodia; and (3) the 


valley and delta in what is now 
Khmer , originally located to the north of the Funanese in what is now Northeast 

Thailand and Lower Laos but around 550 A.D. filtering down into Cambodia 
and the Mekong delta and absorbing Fu-nan. The Mon had such centers as 
Sudhammavatl (modem Thaton), Dvaravati, and (somewhat later) Pegu. The 
Funanese had a thriving maritime state known to us only by a Chinese name, 
which became the rival of the later Srivijaya. The Khmer, between 550 and 802 
A.D., established a number of petty principalities on the middle and lower Me¬ 
kong and, after 802, created the so-called Angkorian empire which encompassed 
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Dvaravati and other Mon territories and endured down to about 1430. 

I must explain parenthetically that I am assuming somewhat arbitrarily 
that the Funanese spoke a Mon-Khmer language. The earliest dated monument 
of Khmer found thus far is an inscription of 611 A.D. (bearing the two inventory 
numbers of K.557 and K. 600% which is some sixty years after the collapse of 
Fu-nan. It is true that there are other Khmer inscriptions which are probably 
earlier; but these are undated and cannot be attributed to Fu-nan with any 
certitude. Also, we have a respectable number of dated inscriptions from Fu- 
nan, but all of these are in Sanskrit. For this early period there are no inscrip¬ 
tions in any other idiom, and we are simply not in a position to assert that Khmer 
was or was not the common language of Fu-nan. What that language was 
we do not yet know. Two hypotheses have arisen on this problem. One favored 
by the late lamented Professor Coedes makes a cautious identification of Funanese 
with Khmer. The other, favoured by Pierre Dupont and a number of others, 
inclines to regard Funanese as Austronesian. However this may be, we presently 
have only three lexical items known to have been used in Fu-nan : bnam 

*[B h n’om] hill, mountain 5 , dalmaka *[dol'ma*k] lasso-thrower/ hunter 5 , and 
kuniha *[kco l rco‘ii / ko'rorn] ‘chief, king 5 . All three of these are also attested in 

Old Khmer. Bnam and dalmaka are pretty clearly Mon-Khmer while Kuniha 

poses a dilemma, being also found in Old Cham, Old Javanese, and Old Mon: it 

may be a loan from Austronesian (as far as Old Khmer is concerned) or it may 

be a derivative by infixation of /-r-/ from the Khmer base jkuh — kohj ‘to lie 

above, be placed over 5 . 

There were numerous other Mon-Khmer groups on the mainland of South¬ 
east Asia, of course. Likewise there were many other groups which were linguis¬ 
tically alien to the Mon, the Funanese, and the Khmer. For example, along the 
middle reaches of the Irrawaddy and farther north were the Tibeto-Burman- 
speaking Pyu (Tirchul) of Sriksetra, apparently forerunners of the modern 
Burmese. Along the narrow coastal fringe of Central Vietnam were the Austro- 
nesian-speaking Cham. To the north of them in the Fleuve Rouge delta were 
the Vietnamese, the only major ethnolinguistic group on the mainland that did 
not receive heavy Indian cultural influences. Then finally, at a somewhat later 
time (beginning perhaps in the 9th century), the various Burmese- and Thai¬ 
speaking peoples began drifting down from the north, encroaching upon their 
predecessors and challenging their supremacy. Because of my special concern 
with Mon-Khmer linguistics I wish to confine myself here to the problem of 
of Tamil contacts with the Mon, the Funanese, and the Khmer. In doing so 
I have no intention of implying that Tamil contacts with any of these other com¬ 
munities were necessarily less important or less interesting. The one point I 
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should like to make is that the earliest Tamil contacts in mainlan d Southeast 

Asia must have been primarily with Mon-Khmer speakers. Herein lies 
mon problem. 


our com 


Tamil scholars have shown keen interest in exploring Tamil influences in 

Southeast Asia, and owing to your energies much new light has been thrown on 

the early history of this region. Historians of Southeast Asia have good 

to congratulate themselves on their good fortune in having you on their side, 
working “for them, 


reason 


as it were. They share your thirst to know as much as 
be known of Tamil activities in Southeast Asia. The more you delve into thi s 

field the better off we shall all be. Today, certainly, no professional historian 

either of India or of Southeast Asia doubts the importance of Tamil influences 

in Southeast Asia. As Professor Filliozat pointed out in his Presidential Address 
in Kuala Lumpur in 1966 


can 


the role played by Tamils in relations between India 
and Southeast Asia , though by no means exclusive , was very great even when they 
used Sanskrit to present their culture to these countries” In fact many Southeast 
Asianists now believe that Tamil contacts were the chief mode by which this 
whole region was brought into the Hindu orbit. Thanks to the good work that 
has been done on both sides, we are even now in a position to premise virtually 
uninterrupted contacts between South India and Southeast Asia from late pre- 
historic times down to the 12th century, if not later. 

Surprisingly, however, exceedingly little work has yet been done by linguists 
in collecting evidence of the Tamil impact on the languages of mainland Southeast 
Asia. As far as Mon-Khmer is concerned, we have almost nothing — whereas, 
if I may say so, it is linguistic evidence that we need in order to gauge the depth 
of Tamil penetration into the mainland cultures. The fact that I come among 
you with only the most meagre data in hand is symptomatic of the situation. 

Recognizing that overseas Tamils transmitted their culture principally 
through Sanskrit, I find it difficult to believe that they did not also transmit cer¬ 
tain cultural features through Tamil itself. The bulk of the evidence we have 
to work with certainly points to the assumption that most areas of Tamil culture 


* m m 


associated in one way or another with Hinduism would be presented to the indige¬ 
nous peoples in terms of Sanskrit; we all recognize the preponderance of San¬ 
skrit in the vocabularies of the courts, the temples, administration, and the arts. 
Rut to suppose that overseas Tamils used nothing but Sanskrit is naive : outside 
the domain of ritual and protocol for which tradition had established Sanskrit 
as the language par excellence , they must have spoken Tamil. We may well agree 
that the Tamil impact on mainland Southeast Asia has been considerable and 
that evidence of this impact will eventually be uncovered in the Mon-Khmer 
languages. But we must, I think, take it as a working hypothesis that the over- 
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seas Tamils were simultaneous transmitters of two cultures: (x) a “higher” culture 
of Hinduism in the broad sense and in terms of Sanskrit, and (2) a “lower” 
regional culture of Tamilnad which had little or nothing to do with Hinduism 
per se and was probably presented to the indigenous peoples in Tamil, 
thinking particularly of such cultural areas as navigation, commerce and industry, 
certain crafts (such as weaving and metallurgy), and possibly even the art (or 
at least the instrumentarium) of music. These are specialized activities, mostly 
on a fairly mundane level; they develop specialized, often vernacular vocabu¬ 
laries . 


am 


It is my feeling that we would all be considerably further ahead if we focused 
our attention on such specialized, non-Hindu areas. What we need more than 
anything else at this stage is Tamil, Mon and Khmer wordlists for all such acti¬ 
vities. As far as Mon and Khmer are concerned, there are perhaps good reasons 
for the total lack of such wordlists. Paradoxically, vocabulary of this type is 
hard to collect and is often not reflected in dictionaries. By way of illustration 
I am circulating a list, all too brief, of certain seafaring terms culled from modern 
Khmer dictionaries. These particular terms, as far as I know at the moment, 
are referable neither to Mon-Khmer nor to Sanskrit and may consequently have 
entered the language from Tamil or some other source, such as Chinese, Arabic, 
or Malay. I have found scores of other nautical terms, of course. Many of these 
are periphrastic Khmer expressions which, frankly, smack of the landlubber and 
probably represent no more than a lexicographer’s attempt to explain a foreign 
term. Among others I have collected, far too many are Sanskrit and I find it 
hard to believe they were ever current among Khmer sailors. Nowhere, moreover, 
do I find terms for to bail , bilge , boom , bulkhead , cabin> to calk , capstan , draft , 
forecastle , to furl , gaffs gunwale , halyard , howser> keels lee> porthole , ratline , rig¬ 
gings to sculls scuppers sheets shrouds stanchions stays strokes to tacks tackles or 
windward . It goes without saying that not all of these may be applicable to the 
vessels used by the Khmer or Tamil. I am willing to accept the absence of 
special terms for starboard and ports but there must be technical terms for many 
just cited. The fact that I cannot locate them reflects the present unhealthy 
status of Khmer lexicography, including the prejudices of lexicographers, and the 
extreme difficulty of carrying out fieldwork in Cambodia, at least in this direction. 
For the time being this situation appears to be irremediable. 

At all events, there are definite limitations on what we Southeast Asianists 
can accomplish alone. We need your help in getting technical wordlists for Tamil 
before we can start developing our own for Mon and Khmer. It is my belief 
that if we can awaken your interest in this problem and gain your cooperation, 
all of us stand to gain much. Tamil linguists are well versed in their own culture 
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and history; you probably have a much better grasp than we outsiders do of 
Indian history as a whole, aud can probably read the Sanskrit inscriptions of 

Southeast Asia with considerably greater facility. On the other hand, South¬ 
east Asian linguists in many cases may have greater familiarity with the con- 

of Southeast Asian history, and have access to the vernacular inscriptions; 


tours 


probably in a better position to bring all the local linguistic evidence to 


we are 

bear on our common problem. But life is too short for us to be Tamil experts 


at the same time. 

We both want the same thing, namely, hard evidence of Tamil linguistic 
influence in Southeast Asia. By permitting our non-cooperation to continue, 

only hurting ourselves. I suggest we pool our knowledge and work to- 


we are 

gether. 


APPENDIX 


yuthka 

santuna 

kapa’la 

dhuha 

phwla 

tri visa n ya 

hridla 

tampula 

m • X 

kamba'na , 9 u 

sbana 

rambe 

ahriha 

sambau 

# 

bwra 

cfavdy janla 9 ha 

ceva, 9 urn 

kpuna 

ghna 

jora 


Anchor 
Ballast 
Boat (large) 
Cask 

Charter, to 

Compass 

Crane 

Deckhouse 

Dock 

Gangplank 

Gull 

Hammock 

Junk 

Line, cable 
Oar 

Paddle, to 
Raft 

Side, board 
Tide 
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THE STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY TAMIL GROUPS 


A Survey 


X. S. Thani Nayagam. 


In the Journal of Tamil Studies as well as in structuring a University course 
of study, the term “Tamils Overseas” was used in imitation of titles such as 
“Overseas Chinese” and “Indians Overseas”. But the term “Tamils Overseas” 
raises the question as to which is the ‘home country’ and which the migrant 
country. While government sponsored migration to the British Colonies was 
discontinued since 1947, there have been movements of repatriation from 
Burma, from Ceylon, and from Malaya and Singapore, and citizenship and 
repatriation remain live and continuing problems still negotiated between 
governments and between political leaders. Tamil migration on an individual 
scale but in appreciable numerical totals still continues to Great Britain and 
Franee, and to the developing countries of Africa, and to a few other countries, 
for employment or for study. 

While through recorded history, India and Ceylon might have been consi¬ 
dered separately and equally countries of Tamil-speaking populations, today it 
would not be correct to speak of Tamil-speaking groups in Malaysia, Singapore, 
or Mauritius as being "Tamils Overseas 5 since these countries are the one and 
only home of those who are registered citizens of these countries. For how many 
generations has a migrant group to be resident in a particular country, for that 
country to become its home ? The period required would depend on a great 
many political, social and individual factors which would vary from group to 
group and from country to country. 

The term “Tamil 55 does not admit of a single and all-inclusive definition. 
For our purpose the term would include all those who are (a) ethnically considered 
Tamil (b) whose mother-tongue is Tamil (c) who are culturally Tamil (d) whose 
origins are distantly Tamil. They might have one or more of the above quali¬ 
fications in order to be included in some aspect or other of studies concerning 
Tamils. While Tamil speakers in India and Ceylon would come under (a), those 
descendants of Tamils in the French Antilles would come under (d). There are 
Western oriented and English or French-speaking Tamils in Malaysia, Singa¬ 
pore, Natal, and in Mauritius and Reunion, whose mother-tongue (language of 
the home) is not Tamil but who are ethnically and culturally Tamil. Within the 
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round the world has yet to be made. Works on “Indians Overseas 55 (CUMPS- 

TON, GANGULEE, GILLION, KONDAPI, LANKASUNDARAM) con¬ 
tain references to the immigrants from the Madras area, and more specialised 
works on Ceylon (KODIKARA), Burma (CHENG SIOK HWA), Mauritius 


(BENEDICT), Fiji (MEYER), contain chapters or several pages which deal 


more directly with Tamil groups. The studies relating to Ceylon (BASTIAM- 
PILLAI), to Guadeloupe (GUY LASSERRE), Reunion (DUPON) and to 
Martinique (THANI NAYAGAM) are studies which concern almost exclus¬ 
ively groups of Tamils or of descendants of Tamils. Since the story of Indians in 
Malaya is by and large the story of Tamils in Malaya, the books of KERNIAL 


SINGH SINDHU and R. K. JAIN are very relevant. ARASARATNAM’s 


Indians in Malaysia and Singapore is the kind of book one would like to see 
concerning every country in which there is a sizable population ofTamil speakers 


or groups of Tamil origin. 

The beginnings of Indian migration in the modem period are not absolutely 
certain, and contradictory and conflicting statements have been made as to when 
the first migrations commenced and to which country. There has been immi¬ 
gration during the European phase from South India to Ceylon, to South East 
Asia and Africa. The Portuguese and the Dutch took their Indian subjects to 
their other colonies such as Java and Malacca. It is however with the British and 
French periods of colonial policy that Immigration begins to be an organized 
movement, sponsored and regulated by agreements between governments. 

Though the movement is recorded as beginning with the abolition of slavery 

1834 and in the French territories in 1848, Tamil 

earlier. The earliest 


in the British dominions in 

migrations in the modern period had commenced 

be have commenced towards the end of the 18th century 


even 


emigration seems to 
from the South of India to the Straits Settlements and to the Tenasserim Pro- 

attracted Indian Tamil labour from India 

centuries. With the 


vinces of Burma. Ceylon, of course, 

the end of the 18th century, as it attracted it in previous 

of the British, and the needs of plantation development, emigration to 

the French colony of Burbon (now Reunion) 


at 


advent 


Ceylon increased. Emigration to 

commenced also in the late 18th century, but no precise dates are available con¬ 
cerning the early years of immigration. The labourers were recruited rom e 
French settlements of Pondicherry, Karikal and Chandernagore or rom t e 
adjoining British territories of Madras and Calcutta. Isolated evidence for the 

available. The commissioner of Police m Calcutta, Captam 

Mauritius and Bourbon to 


pre-1834 period is 

Birch stated in 183 8 that he believed emigration to 

French merchant, Joseph Argand carried some 

considered liberal, 


date from about 1819. In 1830 a 

artisans to Bourbon on contract. The contracts were 


130 


15 
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eight rupees in addition to an ample dietary was the minimum monthly wage 
and the contract was for five years. 

Reunion was the French colony which provided the incentive and the 

1 

example for other French colonies to import Indian labour. Even before the abo¬ 
lition of slavery in the French colonies (1848)5 Reunion had several Indians, 
domestics and artisans who had migrated because of its close administrative 
connections with the French possessions in India. In 1848 there were already 
45631 Indians in Reunion, most of them free cultivators on contract. With 
the abolition of slavery the importation of Indian labour was accelerated. In 
1849, 83O78 coolies were introduced into Reunion, and the success of Indian 
labour in Reunion and in the English colonies of the Carribbean and Mau¬ 
ritius was repeatedly cited in other French colonies in support of the demand 
to import Indian labour. In 1859, the number of Indians in Reunion was 
37,005. In the same year the number of Indians in Martinique was 6,506 

and in Guadeloupe 5,006 (J. F. DUPON : 2). 

Organized and government sponsored migration of Tamil labour to 

Burma commenced in 1826, to Ceylon in 1827, to Mauritius and Reunion in 
1836, to Malaya in 1838, to Trinidad in 1845, to Martinique in 1853, to Natal 
in i860 and to Fiji in 1903. The source material for the history of Tamil mi¬ 
grations has been abundantly cited in the works mentioned above. It now 
remains to search for material which is more directly related to the migrations 
from the Tamil speaking areas of India and Ceylon and to the history of the 
Tamil groups in the countries in which they live. Immigration Reports, Regis¬ 
ters of immigrants, newspapers and periodicals of the period furnish further 
information, as well as family histories and interviews with the oldest Tamil 

speakers. 


Social conditions which occasioned immigration in the first part of the 19th 
century are discussed by BENEDICT HJEJLE. Some reports, e. g. EDWARD 
ST. J. JACKSON (1938) give leading statistics concerning provenance of 
estate and non-estate workers. To Ceylon, most of the immigrants went 
from the Tinnevely, Ramnad and Trichinopoly districts, while to Malaya, 
to Fiji and Trinidad the majority of Tamil migrants went from North Arcot, 
South Arcot, Salem, Chinglepet and Tanjore districts. To Mauritius, Reunion 
and the French Antilles, recruitment was chiefly in the French possessions of 

* jl 

the South and in the adjoining districts of British India. To Ceylon, the 
ing was through Talaimannar or Tuticorin; 


cross- 

to Mauritius, Malaya, Fiji 
and Trinidad the sailings were from the ports of Nagapatnam and Madras; to 

1 

Reunion and to the French colonies, the sailings were from Pondicherry and 
Karaikal. 
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of caste constitute noteworthy features in these societies (SCHWARTZ). Verti¬ 
cal mobility in social status through education and through ownership, and the 
development of political consciousness, and their role in politics, are subjects 
for separate study. Except in Ceylon and Malaya, the Tamil groups form a 
minority vis a vis the migrant groups of North Indian Origin, and inter-marriage 
and other manifestations of inter-group activity occur in proportion to numeri¬ 
cal strength and the degree of cultural conservatism. Where government policy 
does not provide for education in the Tamil language at least in primary school, 
the Tamil groups tend to merge with the Hindi or Hindustani groups. Diversity 
in social and religious customs and attitudes between the populations of northern 
and southern origin have been included in studies of Fiji (MAYER), Mauritius 
(BENEDICT), Trinidad (MORTAN KLASS). A distinction between c Cal¬ 
cutta s 5 (North Indians) and “Malabars” (South Indians especially Tamils) was 
quite pronounced in the last generation even in the French Antilles. Tensions, 
factionalism, the generation gap, are as much noted among these groups, and 
centripetal and centrifugal tendencies are constantly at work in the matter of 

the retention of group identity. R.T. SMITH and CHANDRA JAYAWAR- 
DENE say even now of Guyana : 

“The Madras are regarded as a different sort of Indian people and are not 
included in the same hierarchy as the others.” 

SCHWARTZ : 67. 

Colin Clark says of San Fernando in Trinidad : 

“Some Madras sis claim that they are divided into two groups — 
the Moonsammies who are Br ahmin s, and die Mootoos, who are Sudra” 
SCHWARTZ : 175. 

Within the groups themselves there is urban labour and rural labour, a 
middle class and a professional class and these different social levels respond dif¬ 
ferently to the problems of linguistic and cultural identity, to conservation and 
development, and to the politics of majority. A plurality of religious affiliations 
add to the complex sectionalising of the Tamil group. Pro-Hindi Tamil groups 
which would rather identify themselves with the majority of Indian descent are 
to be found in Mauritius, in Fiji, and in South Africa, but in these countries 
there exist also revivalist groups which promote the retention of their identity 
as Tamils or as descendants of Tamils. 


Language : 

The use of the Tamil language and its active or passive usage probably 
constitutes the principal criterion in the classification of an individual 

as “Tamil”. The official use of the language in administration and in education 


or group 
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operates in varying degrees of effectiveness in Madras State, Ceylon, Singapore, 
Malaya, Mauritius and Fiji. But Central and Federal Government pressures 
are generally restrictive regarding the use of the Tamil language, and tend to 


favour the federal or national language. 


An original literature in Tamil and a vigorous Tamil journalism (three 
Tamil dailies with a total circulation of 40,000) exist in Malaysia and Singapore, 
and Tamil journalism of a sporadic kind exists in Mauritius, Fiji and South Africa. 
There were two Tamil dailies in Burma which have been banned since 1965. 


Spoken Tamil, its local and social variations, the Tamil loans in contact 
languages and the contact loans in Tamil have formed the subject of pioneer 


studies in Malaysia (RAM SUBBIAH, CHE ASMAH), and offer a vast field 


in all the countries with Tamil groups for research in Tamil Linguistics. 

Tamil literature and Tamil journalism and the Tamil cinema from Tamil 
Nadu continue to wield influence on political and social movements among Tamil 
speakers chiefly in Ceylon, Malaysia and Mauritius, but have no influence, in 
the countries geographically distant from the home of the mother-culture. In 
this respect the desire to preserve Tamil identity is strongest in Malaysia, Singa- 

and Mauritius, among those whose education has been in the Tamil medium 


pore 


who have had employment because of their knowledge of Tamil. 

During the last decade or two, the Tamil speaking populations have concen¬ 
trated most of their political struggles on obtaining recognition and autonomy 
for the official use of their language in administration and in education. In Tamil 
Nadu, which is a constituent state in the Union of India, the movement has been 
against the introduction of Hindi in tertiary education, and against any require¬ 
ment of a compulsory qualification in Hindi in 
the Central Government. In Ceylon, the movement for the recognition of Tamil 


or 


competitive examinations of 


as an official language continues, together with the demand that Universities be 


established also in the Northern and Eastern provinces which are predominantly 

Tamil speaking. In Malaysia, a unified system of education in the Malay medium 

has been introduced thus eliminating the need for separate primary schools 

in the Tamil or Chinese medium. In Singapore, where Tamil is one of the four 

official languages, there is provision for education in the Tamil medium even 

in the High School stage. In Malaysia, the University of Malaya provides for 

specialised studies in Tamil equivalent to Honours Courses in the Indian and 

education is available in Tamil 


Ceylonese Universities. In Mauritius, primary 
for children of Tamil origin. In Burmakin Fiji, and in South Africa, there conti¬ 
nue attempts to teach Tamil at primary level and to maintain the Tamil tradition 
through religious and literary associations, but these attempts are not strong 
enough to stem the tide of westernization and the desire for identification with 
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the majority groups. We do not have the latest information from Burma and 
South Africa, and, therefore, I can only refer you to the appendices regarding 
these countries in Tamil Studies Abroad. 


Religion : 


Where the language is used, religion is an additional factor of identity but 
where the language is not used, religion becomes almost the last mark of T amil 
identity. Forms of popular Hinduism, which are specifically Tamil or South 
Indian, as different from Sanskrit Hinduism are to be found in all countries to 
which Tamils have migrated, and customs like kavadi-bearing, fire-walking, 
marriage and funeral rites distinguish the Tamil Hindoos from the rest. 

“A temple is more important in the form of Hinduism practised by the 

Tamils; hence the larger number of Tamil temples (103) though northern Hindus 
outnumber Tamils by about five to 

MurukaN and MariyammaN are very popular among the plantation population, 
and continue in some form even in the French Antilles where it has merged with 
Carribean secret ritual. (See HORROWITZ). The MariyammaN tdldttu i 
sung with a French accent in Tamil in Guadeloupe from Mss. in romanised 
script. The cult of Nagur Mira, the Muslim saint whose sepulchre is in Tamil 
Nadu is to be found in an identifiable form in the French Antilles and has 

ed into Carribean syncretism. (THANI NAYAGAM : 97). 

Catholic and Christian churches, and .Muslims, provide for pastoral work 
in the Tamil medium as in Malaya and Mauritius. At one time Tamil was very 
largely used among Christian communities in Africa (See SERGEANT). 

The politics and contribution to economic development, as well as the con¬ 
servation of Tamil culture and folkways and folk literature are other fields which 
contribute to this branch of Tamilology. A comparative study of the 
of folkways and folk literature among the older generation of Tamil migrants 

in the various countries to which Tamils have migrated would be a most interest¬ 
ing study. 


(BENEDICT : 35). The cults of 


one 


is 


merg 


retention 
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A PROPOS DE L* IMMIGRATION TAMOULE EN 

GUYANE FRANCAISE 


Jean Chaia 


Le but de cette communication est de signaler qu’il existe aux Archives du 
Ministere de la France d 5 Outre Mer des documents, encore mal exploites, qui 
renseignent utilement sur Pimmigration Tamoule en Guyane Frangaise. 

Des 1821, le Ministre de la Marine demandait au Comte Dupuy, Gouver- 
neur des Etablissements Frangais de ITnde, d’etudier la possibility d’introduire 
en Guyane des families de La Cote de Malabar et de Cejdan, “au fait de la cul¬ 
ture et de la preparation des epices 55 . 
sur des terres qui apres avoir ete mises en valeur par leurs soins leur appar- 
tiendraient en toute propriety. Ce projet, pertinent en lui-meme, n’eut pas de 
suite. En 1855, l e trois mats frangais “Sigisbert Cesar 55 qui transportait a La 
Guadeloupe 800 coolies venant de Karikal, subit au large des cotes de Guyane de 
graves avaries qui obligerent le Capitaine a debarquer ses passagers a Cayenne. 

A partir de cette date, des contrats furent passes pour introduire dans la 
colonie 1.000 coolies par an. Cependant, de 1856 a 1877, il n’est rentre en 
Guyane que 8.472 Hindous des 2 sexes. 

Les documents depouilles nous ont appris, partiellement, qui ils etaient, 
d 5 ou ils venaient, quels milieux, quel genre de vie, quels metiers avaient ete les 
leurs, leur lieu d’embarquement, quel genre d’existence ils avaient mene sur les 
navires, combien de passagers ils etaient, Titineraire suivi par les navires, 

1 

combien de jours ou de semaines avait dure la traversee, comment ils avaient 
ete traites, nourris, soignes, comment ils s’y etaient comportes, comment ils ont 
ete re9us en Guyane, a quoi ils ont ete utilises, la duree de leur engagement, 
les primes qu’ils recevaient, leur morbidite, leur mortalite, etc. etc. 

En 1885, le nombre total des morts s’elevait a 4.621. 

Cette mortalite a paru enorme (plus de 12 %) au point que le Consul An¬ 
glais fit des representations pour obliger les autorites Franchises a prendre des 
mesures de sauvegarde. Le climat des pays n’est cependant pas responsable. 
Comme partout ailleurs, les principales causes de la mortalite ont ete le sur- 
menage, la sous-alimentation et le manque de soins. 

1.184 coolies etaient retournes dans l’lnde et 184 transferes a La Guade¬ 
loupe. Les 2.931 qui sont restes en Guyane ont fait souche, se sont assimiles 
et l’assimilation a pour consequence la disparition, plus ou moins lente, des tra¬ 
ditions ancestrales. 


Ces families s’etabliraient en Guyane 




TAMIL SOCIETY IN SINGAPORE : 1945 


1959 


R. Raman 1 


Singapore provides a very interesting case study of a problem existing in 
many parts of the world. It is the problem of minorities having to co-exist with 
other numerically larger groups ; and it seems to be a particular characteristic 
of the T amil community that in every part of the world they have emigrated to, 
the T amils have always been a minority. Singapore however, differs somewhat 
from other areas of Tamil migration in that there were no indigenous commu¬ 
nities to claim pre-eminence in the territory. Singapore was an area of swamps 
and lowland inhabited by a few fisher folk when it was founded in 1819 by that 
far-sighted British adventurer Stamford Raffles. Thus there can be no question¬ 
ing of the right of Tamils to, claim partnership in the life of Singapore. 

By the term Tamils is meant all persons who come from a stock of Tamil 
speaking people. They include both Indian Tamils and Ceylon Tamils and to¬ 
gether form 6 to 7 % of the total population of two millions. In this group axe 
included many Malayalis, Telugus and others of South Indian origin, who have 
adopted Tamil as their mother tongue in Singapore. One characteristic of the 
Tamils is that, particularly during the period under discussion, they have exer¬ 
cised a far greater influence on social and political life in Singapore than is war¬ 


ranted by their numbers. 

A further distinction must be drawn at the outset. There were two distinct 
groups among the Tamils of Singapore. A large part of the Tamil community 
led a Tamil centred life of its own; these were persons whose orientation was 
largely towards South India, and who had been either recent emigrants or had 
kept regular contact with India. They generally had their education in Tamil. 
A much smaller group, generally the western educated types, also existed 

with their culturally similar but socially removed bro- 


with negligible contact 
thers. They were generally the local-born children of middle class Tamils of 


Indian and Ceylonese origin, and their social life was restricted to their own types 
and to members of other communities. They were generally the salaried and pro¬ 
fessional classes and unfortunately existed with little knowledge of the other 


group of Tamils. 

It will be useful to trace the historical origin of the Tamil community in 
Singapore so as to find a proper perspective in our approach to this study. While 

historical connection exists between Tamilaham and the Malayan region 


ex 


an 
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tending over a few thousand years* the Tamil community of Singapore today 
is totally the product of immigrations since 1819. Probably the earliest immig¬ 
rant was one Naraina Pill ay* who arrived within the first few years of the new 
settlement, and with the help of Raffles* established a small business and struck 
roots. A few others followed him and together they established some purely 
Indian institutions * one of them* the Mariamman temple in South Bridge Road* 
is a proud testimony to their efforts. This trickle of Tamil immigration conti¬ 
nued with a few petty businessmen and English-educated clerical assistants 
arriving to help in the administration of the settlement. However* it was not till 

1 

the beginning of the large scale arrival of deported criminals from India in the 
i85Q 5 s that immigration took on respectable proportions. Labour was needed 
in plentiful supply to build the roads* bridges, and public buildings that a 
fast growing settlement needed* and good obedient labour was in short supply 
in the Malayan region. The British administration in India also required a place 
to which it could send its criminals as an alternative to incurring excessive ex¬ 
penditure by keeping them in its jails. Some of the criminals were therefore 
sent to the Straits Settlements — as Singapore, Penang and Malacca were then 
known collectively — to work on public constructions. This immigration con¬ 
tinued for a few decades after which it was stopped mainly due to the outcry 
from local inhabitants who did not wish Singapore to be stigmatised as a criminal 
colony. Many of those thus deported died due to appalling conditions of living 
and work* but enough survived to form the basis of a Tamil community in 
Singapore. 

A far greater impetus to Tamil immigration was given in the 1920’s when 
rubber was introduced into the Malay Peninsula. The spectacular success of 
the extremely lucrative natural product* necessitated the usage of organised 
labour. Since this was scarce in Malaya* assisted immigration from South India 
was resorted to* and thousands of Tamils arrived in the country. Although this 
immigration was only to the Malay Peninsula proper* as there were few rubber 
estates in Singapore* yet the spillover from this immigration and the necessity 
to have ancillary services like packing* shipping and cargo handling brought to 
the Settlement Tamils in large numbers. Since the Second World War however* 
immigration has been mainly those of professionals and clerical officers neces¬ 
sary to man the government services and the very large British naval base on the 
island. Immigration controls have* however* been gradually introduced till 
as from 1965 there has been virtually no immigration from India or Ceylon. 

The Second World War produced a significant change in the history of the 
Tamil community in Singapore as it did in the histories of all South East Asian 
Nations. For the first time the West suffered an ignominious and complete 
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defeat in. the hands of an Eastern country, Japan. This destroyed the myth of 
the superiority of the British master. But of even greater significance in the life 
of the T amils was the spirit of nationalism stirred up by Subhas Chandra Bose 
and his Indian National Army. For the first time, an immigrant community, 
sundered of its connections with its motherland and quite ignorant of the poli¬ 
tical turbulance there, found a spirit of nationalism and political fervour taking 
shape within itself. Doubtless it was India-oriented yet this was a good start 
which presented great possibilities for the future. The return of the British in 
1945 brought the old colonial system back, but the country was no longer the 

Sparks of nationalistic feeling had been set alight, a feeling that demanded 

changes at fundamental levels. 

One of the earliest expressions of a community of thinking was aroused by 
the trials of many Indians on charges of consorting with the Japanese during the 

Most of these had been members of the Indian National Army, and to 


same. 


war 


the TnHians heroes of a war of independence. The nationalist Indian govern¬ 
ment sent a group of expert Indian lawyers to defend these persons in court and 
managed to obtain the release of most of them. This probably was the first time 
that the Indians in Singapore acted as a community against their British rulers. 

The trials and eventual executions of Ganesan, the leader of the Communists 

and of his lieutenant Veeranesan also captured the imagination of 


in Singapore 

the Indian community. The Malayan Communist party, an offshoot of the 
Malayan Peoples Anti-Japanese Association, had been supported and encouraged 
by the British in their efforts to break Japanese rule in the Peninsula. However, 
when civil government returned after the war, the Communists continued to be 
active in their attempt to capture control of the people and the government took 
the step of banning the Malayan Communist Party and in 19485 declaring a 
state of emergency all over Malaya. T0 the Indians however, it seemed to be 
the usual British strategy of divide and rule, and when the two Indians were 
executed on charges of carrying banned weapons, the Indian community pro 

tested very strongly. However, no violence was resorted to. 

The war brought in its wake an unprecedented interest in political activity 

among Malayans of all races, and a number of political parties were formed to 
debate various issues and act as pressure groups. It is significant that Indians 
took on a large share of the leadership of these parties and helped to bring po¬ 
litical sophistication to the people. These Indians were generally western- 
educated types who had been nurtured under the liberal systems of the West. 
The earliest of these political parties was the Malayan Democratic Union formed 
in Singapore during the last few months of the war by a group of young educated 
men, of whom Sharma was prominent. Many of the members of this party 
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subscribed to the Communist ideology and they fostered violent debates on the 
bur nin g issues of the day. However, with the declaration of the Emergency in 
1948, this party, forced to curtail its activities, went into oblivion. Another 
party formed shortly after the war was the Progressive Party. N.A. Mallal and 
A.P. Rajah were active leaders of the party during its long and chequered history. 
This party was essentially liberal in its outlook, and perhaps because of this, the 
party never managed to retain control of the legislative body for long. A party 
of greater significance however, was the Labour Party. The leadership of this 
party was mainly Indian, P.M. Williams and M.P.D. Nair being two stalwarts 
in the party throughout its history. Unlike the other parties, however, the La¬ 
bour Party had a strong base in the Trade Union movement the leadership of 
which was generally Indian. 

The Tamil community, as a whole, was generally more involved in the oper¬ 
ation of the democrative processes in Singapore than any other. Perhaps the 
reason may have been that the Tamils had more knowledge of, and belief in, 
the democratic processes as they had been operating in India and Ceylon for 
some time in the form of representative government. Thus in the 1951 elections 
the number of Indians and Ceylonese registered to vote was far in excess, pro¬ 
portionately, to the size of the population. Further, perhaps because of igno¬ 
rance of the election machinary, many Chinese,, registered as voters, did not go 
to the polls. Thus, when the results of the elections were announced, it was found 
that Indians and Ceylonese formed a large majority of elected representatives in 
the legislative body. One of the important measures the party in power intro¬ 
duced was a mass registration of citizens. It was during this period that a large 
number of Tamils who had hitherto remained Indian or Ceylon citizens were 
registered as Singapore citizens. 

The 1955 elections saw a Labour Party-dominated coalition in power. By 
this time however, the Indian control of the elections had waned somewhat, yet 
a respectable number of Indians and Ceylonese was returned. This was an indi¬ 
cation that Indians and Ceylonese continued to have the support of an electorate 
comprising largely people of other racial groups. This labour-dominated coali¬ 
tion continued rather precariously till 1959 when at the next elections, a dynamic 
and well organised party, the Peoples’ Action Party, came into power. This 
Party, under its able leader Lee Kuan Yew, entrenched in Singapore the con¬ 
cepts of multiracialism and multilingualism. It emphasised the development 
of the cultures and languages of all the constituent communities. It encouraged 
the teaching of vernaculars in schools, and under its three-language policy, Tamil 
education acquired a status and importance never known before. Because of 
the insistance on every child learning a second language preferably its mother 
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tongue, we find the situation in Singapore, where the children of English 
educated Tamil parents know their language quite well, while their parents 
can hardly write a few words in it. Thus 1959 marked a turning-point in Tamil 
education. 


However, long before this, other forces had been released that introduced 
a sense of direction in the Tamil people of Singapore. The early i95o’s witnessed 
a movement among the Tamils of Singapore that was to have far reaching conse¬ 
quences on their existence as a community. It was a renaissance that in its own 
modest way pervaded the fields of Tamil education, literature, music, and dance. 
Till the i95o’s the social life of the Tamil-educated Tamils was largely disorgani- 
nised and fissured. There was no community of thought or social action. 
A multiplicity of organisations existed to cater to their varying interests, social, 
cultural and religious and some of them were even reproductions of village clan 
organisations from India. In the early i95o’s there arose in Singapore a strong 
movement for the unification of these organisations and a centralisation of their 
activities so that the community could find a unity of purpose and action. The 
person who gave leadership to this movement was K. Sarangapany, the editor 
of the largest Tamil daily, the TamiL Mur am. Under his organisation the Tamils 
Representative Council was formed as a consortium of about a hundred Tamil 

A* 

organisations, and for the first time the Tamils of Singapore stood somewhat 
united. This Council provided a platform for the expression of Tamil senti¬ 
ments and problems, and in course of time became the major body for consul¬ 
tations and communications. 


Of far greater significance, however, was a great revival in Tamil culture 
which began in the early fifties and continued till the end of the period under 
study. The Tamil community in Singapore till then was one lacking in an involve- 

of the more permanent aspects of its culture. The Tamil language 


ment m some 

was to Tamils merely an instrument of communication. They had no abiding 

interests in its literature. Apart from the incidental few they did not subscribe 

the cultivation of the fine arts of music and dance. They thus remained a 

awareness of classical traditions. 


to 


community almost totally lacking in 

Sarangapany was the person who changed much of this. Aided by a number 

of dedicated lieutenants, he attempted to place before the Tamils of Singapore 

cultural traditions. A series of Tamil festivals. 


an 


a representation of their own 
the TamiLar Tirundl , was organised in Singapore in which eminent literary 

invited from India, to bring to the knowledge of the Tamils 


personalities were 

the greatness of their literature, a literature they had failed to foster all these 
years. Dance, music and poetry-writing competitions were organised with a 
view to creating interest in these arts. Even sports competitions were organised 
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where fairly high standards of achievement were set. 

The TamiLar Tirunal captured the imagination of the T amil public 

and they rallied strongly to support it. It proved so popular that it was carried 
over the Causeway into Malaya. 

Apart from these festivals, regular literary music and dance classes 

organised and run by the Council, some of them through its largest constituent 

body, the Tamil Reform Association. These classes proved to be quite popular 

and gradually saw the growth of an interested and appreciative group among the 
Tamils. 


were 


One of the most fruitful campaigns the Tamils engaged in during this period 
was the movement to establish an Indian Studies Department in the University 
of Malaya. The British government had accepted in principle that a department 
dealing with Indian Studies should be established in the University. It invited 
the Indian government to send an expert to study the situation and make 
mendations. Their expert, Nilakanta Sastri, submitted the report which 
emphasis to Sanskritic studies and placed Tamil on a subsidiary level. This 
report came up for a great deal of opposition from the Tamils. It was in¬ 
conceivable that Sanskrit should be the main language of an Indian Studies 
Department, in the University of an area where almost 80% of the Indians and 
Ceylonese were Tamil speakers and where Sanskrit played such a negligible 
part in life. Their leaders requested that Tamil should be the main language 
and stated that the community would provide the funds for the establishment 
of a Tamil Library. A very emotive campaign, termed aptly “TamiL ehkal 
Uyir” was begun by Sarangapany and his group and with a great show of lin¬ 
guistic fervour, the Tamil community rose to the occasion and donated a sum 
large enough to establish a library of ten thousand Tamil books. This 
immediately led to a change in the orientation of the proposed Indian Studies 
Department to one of Tamil Studies while Sanskrit was still retained at a subsi¬ 
diary level. The department was established in the University of Malaya in 
Singapore but soon moved over to Kuala Lumpur when a separate branch of 
the University was formed. This department was to play a vital role in Tamil 
research in course of time, for the first International Conference Seminar of 

Tamil Studies took place in 1966 with the sponsorship and organisation of this 
department. 

All these activities contributed to instiling among the Tamils of Singapore 
a community of thinking and an identity of purpose. While inculcating a greater 
pride in their way of life it also created a greater respect for the Tamils among 
other communities. Yet there was one problem from the outset for which a 
solution had to be found. This was the question of patriotism. The Tamils 
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had in the past been largely India-oriented. Their loyalty was towards India 
and they generally treated Singapore as a place to work in and earn before their 
eventual return to India. This was partly due to the fact that the concept of a 
Malayan loyalty and a Malayan citizenship was introduced only in 1948. Further 
more 3 the life of the Tamils in Singapore was largely insular in terms of social 
contact. Their associations were mainly with other Tamils and no attempt was 
made to understand the way of life of the other communities. If they spoke the 
Malay language it was purely for the purpose of getting along in a land where 
they were only 7% of the population. Their knowledge of this language was 
of a few hundred words strung together in ungrammatical and unattractive 

p 

fashion. Their knowledge of even events of minor importance in Tamilnadu 


was greater than that of events of national importance in Singapore. Singapore 
and Malaya were to them “little Tamil States.” 

This fashion of thinking was quite excusable during the days of the British raj 
when the question of colonies getting independence and developing a nationalism 
of their own had not arisen. Yet circumstances had changed rapidly after 1945. 
Self-government was the order of the day. Nationalism was fashioning loyalities 

and creating new nations. In Malaya and Singapore the other commumties 

becoming vociferous in their demand for self- 

The question of citizenship had acquired new importance. In fact* 


particularly the Malaya were 


government. 

the Malayan Union, the first political organisation of the Peninsula proposed by 
the Briti s h , met with violent opposition from the Malays as it gave citizenship 
rights too freely to many immigrants whose stay in the country was short and 
whose loyalties were questionable. Now there arose a necessity to state one s 
loyalty in clear terms. The promulgation of new citizenship laws in 1948 gave 
citizenship rights to a fair number of Indians but little interest was shown by 
Indians in availing themselves of this opportunity to register themselves as 

large-scale registration of citizens was attempted in the 

mid-i95o’s. The leaders of the Indians took a responsible view and urged every 
T amil qualified for citizenship to avail himself of the opportunity without fail. 
They conducted a publicity campaign, in which they emphasised the advantages 
of taking up local citizenship. They were fairly successful in their attempts, 

for many T amils , today registered as Singapore citizens, were registered during 

thus that the Tamils became a legal part of their country 


citizens. Seeing this 


this period. It was 
of residence. 

During this period^ a large majority of Tamils doubtless accepted Singapore 
their own home and carried out their functions as citizens. Yet there was a 
small minority of them who had thoughts of ultimately going back to their land of 
origin and worked towards this end. There were others who had not made 
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any move to acquire citizenship. These elements by and large worked to the 
detriment of trust and partnership on the part of the other communities. 

However, loyalty and patriotism are intangibles which are difficult to assess 
and they take a long time to form. The attempt was made in the early 1950’s 
to give the Tamils a legal footing in Singapore and that seems to be the main 
feature of the period under discussion. The period saw the evolution of a dis¬ 
tinct identity of thought and a community of action among the Tamils. It gave 
a certain amount of unity and consequently, a better image to this immigrant 
group. The period ends with the establishment of responsible government and 
the introduction into Singapore of new forces of cohesion and of social change. 


DISCUSSION 


PROF. R.E. FRYCKENBERG (WISCONSIN) stated that while the paper 


on Contemporary Tamil Society had dealt with Tamils in other countries, it 
could also have included in its survey Tamil groups in India living outside of 
Tamil Nadu, in other States of India like Bengal and Maharastra. These were 
very interesting communities, and could be included in such surveys. 


PROF. S. ARASARATNAM (MALAYA) emphasised the need to study 
Tamil society in these countries from the point of view of their integration with 
other communities. This was an important aspect since Tamil communities 
were rather conservative and tended in some countries to isolate themselves. 


PROF. U.S. SCHWEINFURTH (HEIDELBERG) in a written communi 


cation observed that in the study of contemporary Tamil groups should also 
be included repatriation schemes (e.g. from Ceylon to India) which are a part 
of the geographical mobility of Tamil groups. The policy of repatriation, the 
actual implementation of the policy, the economic implications, were aspects in 
which geographers would be interested. 


S.M. KAMALDEEN (Ceylon) stated that Nagur Mira was a Muslim saint 
of South India, and that the data concerning his cult in the Carribean was most 
interesting. 
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MODERN LITERATURE IN TAMIL 


(Summary) 


R. E. Asher 


Until quite recently the study of Tamil literature has meant the study of 
the poetry of early centuries, in particular the Cankam collections and the me¬ 
dieval bhakti poems. Modem literature has been relatively neglected. This is, 
of course, not a matter that should occasion surprise. The greatest contributions 
made by Tamil to world literature unquestionably belong to the first millenium 
of the recorded history of Tamil. Moreover, it is only during the past century 
that the world of scholarship has been made fully aware of the earliest 
stratum. It is but natural, therefore, that it should continue to attract the closest 

attention. 

It is difficult to imagine that a Tamil writer of the future will produce any- 
thing to surpass — or even equal — the finest of the Cankam poems. But this 
is no reason to ignore the literature of today, any more than the lack of a contem¬ 
porary Shakespeare is a reason to ignore the living English theatre. It seems 
appropriate, therefore, at this first International Tamil Conference to be held 
outside South Asia, to give some time to the examination of the nature and scope 
of modern Tamil literature and to suggest possible lines of study and research. 
This is not to suggest that nothing has so far been accomplished in this field. 
There are several useful books, mainly in Tamil, on the history of Tamil prose 
and a number of works on poetry in both Tamil and English — Bharati being 
the most favoured twentieth-century writer in this respect. Some histories of 
literature published during the last decade devote a reasonable amount of space 

modern literature. A small number of good doctoral dissertations on 
aspects of writing of this period have also been produced by students of the Uni¬ 
versities of Madras and Malaya. The fact remains that much more needs to 
be done to make the Tamil literature of today better known outside TamiLakam. 
Monographs are needed on the development of different literary genres and on 

the work of a selected number of oustanding writers. 

Modern literature throughout India owes much to the impact of the dis¬ 
covery of European literature, and Western influences can be found even in 
Tamil poetry, despite the length of the unbroken Tamil poetic tradition. The 
greatest debt, however, is to indigenous sources, that is to say to earlier classical 
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poetry and to folk literature. Indeed the first important Tamil poet of modern 
times, the Saivite poet Ramalinkar (1823-74), is entirely a product of the land 
where he was born. Studies of his life and work are available in English, though 
they do not rival in number those devoted to the national poet of the Tamil 
country, C. Subrahmanya Bharati (1882-1921). Others, with the exception of 
the Christian poet, H.A. Krsna Pi/Zai (1827-1900), seem to have been neglected. 

There are several among them who deserve to be better known outside South 

« 

India. Obvious examples are ■ BharatidasaN (Kanaka CuppurattiNam, 1891- 
1966), even though his occasional use of poetry as a vehicle for ideas on social 
reform may not be to everyone’s taste, and Kavimani (Tecika ViNayakam 
Pi/Zai). General studies are needed, too, of more recent experiments. 

The bulk of modern Tamil writing, of course, is in prose. A more detailed 
account of the development of Tamil prose style than has hitherto been attempted 
is required. Many influences have been at work and at any given time there 
are numerous contradictory trends. Writing in prose expanded only after the 
arrival of European missionaries in South India, but the important models, 
namely the medieval commentaries on classical poetry, belong to a considerably 
earlier period. A very different influence in modern times is that exerted by jour¬ 
nalism, which develops a new style partly because of the very nature of journal¬ 
ism and partly because much of Tamil newspaper writing is the result of transla¬ 
tion from English. Contrasting tendencies are sometimes the result of the pre¬ 
ference of some writers for a particularly formal, not to say archaic, style, where 
others have preferred something that more nearly approaches spoken language. 
Similarly, purism is opposed to sanskritisation. 

As in almost any important literature of today, the dominant literary form 
is the novel, which in Tamil began less than a century ago with Samuel Veta- 
nayakam Pi/Zai’s Piratapa Mutaliyar carittiram , a curious and entertaining mix¬ 
ture of realism, fantasy and social comment that has proved inimitable. This 
was followed by B. R. Rajam Aiyar’s picture of Brahmin home life in Kamalampal 
carittiram , which simultaneously aimed to popularise the Vedanta. At the turn 
of the century, more strongly reformist tendencies were apparent in Madhaviah’s 
novels, while S. M. Natesa Sastri was writing ‘entertainments’ rather than stories 
aimed at changing society. The early part of the twentieth century showed a 
preference for the sensational and for largely derivative detective novels, until 
the arrival on the scene of Kalki (R. Krsnamurtti, 1899-1954), the outstanding 
historical novelist of Tamil. More recently one has seen the combination of the 
traditional interest in social problems with an attempt to popularise the ethical 
ideals of early Tamil poetry, a development exemplified by the work of M. 
VaradarajaN. The story of the Tamil novel is a fascinating one, worth recounting 
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in detail right up to the latest developments apparent in the experimental work 

of L. S. Ramamrtam. 

The history of the short story in Tamil is not as long as that of the novel 
even though its beginnings have been sought in Beschi’s eighteenth-century 
stories of Paramartta kuru. A representative selection of stories by living writers 
is available in The Plough and the Stars (Asia Publishing House, 1963). An 
account of earlier developments and modern trends is still needed, and there is 
room for full-length studies of some of the more outstanding contributors to the 

genre, in particular PutumaipittaN (C. Viruttacalam, 1906-48). 

The Tamil theatre has not reached the same heights as the novel and the 
short story. There is, however, no shortage of plays in both prose and verse, 
and there is a considerable variety of theme, treatment and style. Any account 
of Tamil dramatic literature must also take into consideration writing for 

the cinema. 

Non-fictional prose in Tamil is equally worthy of study. Especially impor¬ 
tant are different trends in the art of public speaking, for these have a consider¬ 
able influence on prose style in other spheres. Finally, it should not be forgotten 
that Tamil literature is not restricted to Tamil Nadu. There are parallel develop¬ 
ments in Ceylon and Malaysia, though with certain significant differences. 

To sum up : there is a vigorous modern literature in Tamil, with every 
literary form known in the West being practised. There are inevitably clear 
western influences, but the flavour of the best works is unmistakably Tamil. 
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not well with education in Tamil Nadu. 


3. LDSwru® 18 


Useless education 
Base education 
Servile education 


<S&S\)S>S) 19 


2. ^ri)UfT 


. Gulyas a&s\)<nSI 20 


Bharati 5 s passion for extensive learning is most inspiring. It is even more 
heartening to note that his passion for learning is to be found not merely in his 
poems but also in his short lived life. Both his poetical and prose works bear 
witness to his deep and continued concern for all aspects of the life of the Tamil 
people — social, economic, political and cultural. His interest in the Arts and 
Sciences, of History and Geography, of Religion and Philosophy are really as¬ 
tounding, and bear witness to the depth and width of his interests and to the 

unique vigour of his spirit. 

Who can forget his command to the people of Tamil Nadu to fly in all the 
eight directions of the compass and bring in all the treasures of knowledge, and 

make it available in the Tamil Language 
is today ! If we do not do this, he warned, Tamil will die slowly 52 * 2 . 

Bharati was also an ardent advocate of mass education and his words proved 


and how remarkably relevant it 


21 


an inspiration to us in the 50’s and 6o’s when they were most relevent. He pro¬ 
phesies : “If only the floodgates of art and poetry are thrown open, even those 


who have fallen into the ditch of illiteracy, will arise enlightened and occupy 


. On the other hand, Bharati, like Val/uvar 24 , also 


”23 


places of authority 
emphasises the value of education by condemning its opposite. The illiterate and 

Pavika/’ 25 . He makes it quite clear in his 

‘The Drum,’ that education is for all 26 , irrespective of race, religion. 


uneducated are even called ‘sinners 


poem, 

caste or colour. 

Learning is not the only goal that Bharati has in mind. He makes the dis¬ 
tinction between ‘learning’ and ‘wisdom’ quite clear because he considers wisdom 
much superior to learning 27 ; for, learning can be had by labour, while wisdom 

n 

can only come by divine grace 28 . 

His advice to the children to study in the early morning 
traditional 29 . He wished them to do so in the belief that the mind is more alert 

and more receptive after sound sleep. He also advised them to live in line with 


hours is indeed 


their learning. 


also surprisingly modern and 

in a vision that women must participate in the upsurge 

entitled 6 Modern 


interest in women’s education is 


s 


farsighted. He saw, as 

towards freedom and development. His remarkable poems 
Woman’ Qu^ 30 and ‘Liberation of Women’ @udi 0 


and farsightedness with regard 


typical examples of his deep 


concern 


are 
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is the way of winning the love of our Mother, the Goddess of Education, who 
washes away all evils 35 ”. 

As we can easily see, he is vehement to the point of violence in his desire 
for the promotion of education all over Tamil Nadu. 

The last and most vital issue that he raised over half a century ago is that 
of the value of a purely academic and theoretical education unrelated to life, 
education suited only to forge 'tools for an alien rule 5 . This scathing attack 
the English system of education, as it was in his time, is fully borne out in the 
Report of the Education Commission composed of both national and interna¬ 
tional authorities on education and presided over by Dr. D.S. Kothari, pub¬ 
lished in 1966. This Commission found that the present system of education, 
designed as it was to meet the needs of an impartial administration within the 
limitations set by a traditional society was inadequate to meet the needs of a 
modern democratic and socialistic society as envisaged in India. The Commis¬ 
sion is as clear in its mind as Bharati himself that what is needed is a revolu- 


an 


on 


tion. This revolution starting with educational methods, and systems, planning 
and training will in turn set in motion, the much desired social, economic and 
cultural revolution 36 . It would seem therefore that the poetic and patriotic 
vision of Bharati had already foreseen what was necessary for our land, half a 
century and more before we have been able to even begin to put his concept 

into operation. 

The wisdom of the wise men of all times, fertilized by the conscience of 
humanity, has blossomed into the UNESCO. May we on this occasion pledge 

ourselves to further its objectives, namely — 

to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the 

nations, through education, science and culture. 

by collaborating in the work of advancing the mutual knowledge and under¬ 


standing of peoples . 

by giving a fresh impulse to popular education and to the spread of culture... 

by collaborating with member states-in the development of edu- 

by maintaining, increasing and diffusing 

by conserving and protecting the world’s inheritance 


cational activities; 
knowledge; 

of books and works of art 
by encouraging co-operation among the nations in all branches of intel 


lectual activity, 

with a view to preserving the independence, integrity and fruitful diversity of 
the cultures and educational systems of the nations, as the above is in full conso- 

with the concept of universality deeply rooted in the literature and culture 

of the Tamil people. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF SOME SELECT TAMIL JOURNALS 


IN 1969 


V. M. Gnanapragasam 


Introduction : 


Verba volant , scripta manent . What is said flies away, what is written down 
remains. Weekly and monthly journals do not just fleet away like words nor do 
they remain long like classical books. They however share the qualities of both! 
The passing pleasure of the spoken words and the slow and sure influence of 

the written books. 

The Tamil language, culture and literature which have a hoary past are 
enjoying a fast developing present and the present is the mother of the future. 
Such a present is, to a large extent, being shaped by the weeklies and monthlies. 
A serious student of Tamil cannot afford to ignore the way these journals are 


growing. 


From the moral and religious point of view these magazines have a role to 
play. A Catholic scholar in theology has recently compared the news media in 
general and Time magazine in particular to “the pulpits of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury world 9 9 . He says “not only does Time mirror a particular culture but it 
pronounces on its values and sets its goals as well. Like a divine office chanted 
regularly each week. Time is sought for by the modern man in a hurry to give 
him comfort, meaning and inspiration in the events of his world. It remains an 

essential task for theologians to analyse these sermons and sacred songs criti- 

The Meaning and Practice of Religion in Middle 


cally". (Mathew Fox, O.P. 

Class America : A Textual Study of Religion in Time Magazine . 19583 Intro¬ 
duction). The same could be said, mutatis mutandis of the Tamil magazines. 
Millions of min ds, young and old, are being fed by these magazines, not only at 
home, or in the leisure period or during journeys, but also during class and office 
hours. Hence to analyse these magazines critically is a duty of parents and 


priests and leaders and teachers. 

The small Tamil Research Centre in Loyola College, Madras, consisting 

and lecturers has been trying to do this duty and is 


of a few students 

now modestly presenting its findings to the Illrd International Conference 
Seminar of Tamil Studies, held in Paris. For the analysis some popular maga 
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zines have been selected : ANanta VikataN (A. V.), Kalki (Ki.), Kumutam 
(Km.), Kalkantu (Ku.), Tinamani Katir (T.K.) among weeklies, and Kalai- 
maka/ (K.M.), Tipam (T.), Kalaik-Katir (K.K.), Mancari (M.), Kata DasaN 
(K.D.), among monthlies. For practical purposes the analysis has been restrict¬ 
ed to the short stories, the essays, the poems, the information titbits and jokes 
of 1969. 


Short Stories 


It is well known that the staple food of most of the magazines, particularly 
of the weeklies, is the short story. In 1969 Km. has published 232 short stories, 

A.V. 140, T.K. 134, Ki. 131, K.M. 88, K.D. 58, and M. 12. 

These magazines vie with each other in encouraging the creation of short 
stories through competitions with substantial prizes. Km. known for its novel 
ideas presented a diamond ring to select authors of short stories like AkilaN, Mu. 
Va, Ki. Va. and others. Not only the creation but also the criticism of short 
stories has been more recently given an impetus in Ki, A.V., and K.D. 


Some of the Salient Features. 

nnf 1717 

The Themes : 

The themes of these stories have been the perennial topics of love, inter¬ 
class marriage, social uplift etc. Themes relating to current topics are also to 
be found. 


One such is Gandhism, 1968-69 being the year of Gandhi’s birth centenary. 
We find ‘Gandhi Rajyam’ by JeyakantaN in T.K. (3.1.69), ‘Kankal’ by Kas- 
turiPancu in Km. ‘Yenka Ahimsai Tolvi Kantato’ by M.R. Ramasamy in 
K.D. (1.10.69) etc. 

Another current and popular topic is the one of the lottery system. ‘No. 
000838 cittu Yenke’ by S. Vaithyanathan in Km. (3.2.69), ‘NaN YeNNa Cey- 
yattum Collunko’ by JeyakantaN in A.V. (19.1.69), ‘Makka/ukku Unarcci Te- 
vai’ by K.V. ManicekaraN in Ki (15.6. 69), ‘Laksa Rupay’ by AikkaN in Ki. 
(5.10.69) and other stories, generally treat of the evil effects of the lottery system. 

Other current topics, though not special to 1969, but of quite contemporary 
interest are the Hindu-Muslim relationship — ‘VeRi Natuve’ by S. Krishna- 

and the failure of the government to implement its 
promises — ‘Vivacaya-p-puratci’ by P. Jeeva in K.D. (1.9.69). 

It has been noticed that a few authors like Sujata bring in themes of depth 
psychology (‘Palam’ in A.V.) or of modern science (‘Rahavenium’ in Km. 9.1.69). 
Natural psychological reactions are skilfully made use of by Tamarai Mana/aN 


murthy in Ki. (31.8.69) 
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In the other stories where the belief in God is not connected with the theme, 
we find valuable religious ideas spread about here and there like : seeing God’s 

I 

image in a child, being generous with God in prayer and penance, appealing to 
God as witness, etc. 


The Literary Aspect 

Allowing for differences of opinion, the students feel that the majority of 
short stories do not have a theme, no unity of thought or emotion. The aim of 
some authors of short stories seems to be just to entertain and that to entertain 
a particular class of people who look for and are pleased with this or that descrip¬ 
tion in detail. There are however a few authors whose stories transcend commer¬ 
cial interest and contain artistic themes with elevating outlook (as JeyakantaN, 
Kasturipancu, AkilaN etc.). 

With regard to the language of short stories, the general public and the 
authors in particular are of the opinion that one should not pay attention to the 
kind of language, provided the story is told. Students of Tamil language cannot 
but be alarmed at the large proportion of foreign words used 
Sanskrit. It is true that conversations of characters, to be made real and lively, 
must contain the language as it is spoken, mixed with foreign words. But it 
cannot be accepted that whole sentences in English should be written using 
Tamil characters (v.g., ‘Honestly I lost touch. I will drop you. ‘Sujata’ A.V. 
29.6.69). Such stories can be read and enjoyed only by those who know English 
well. And by such wholesale import of foreign words and phrases the growth 
of Tamil vocabulary in modem branches of knowledge will be unduly retarded. 
The editor of Kalkantu is to be congratulated for his christening the characters 
in his detective stories with pure Tamil names. 

Another feature of the language is that its sentence, in contrast to the com¬ 
plex and compound sentence of yesterday, has become simple, short, very short, 

worded. This makes the style of authors like Sujata catchy and 


English or 


even one 


Essays 


The essays of 1969 present, to the artistic minded, a more pleasing picture 
than the short stories. They enjoy a good variety in their subject matter : 


Leaders 


Industry 


Science 


Literature Religion 


Ed. 


36 


8 


10 


10 


9 


T. 


11 


5 


22 
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popular to hold interviews with cinema stars or those connected with the cine- 
field, In 1969 A.V. has published 31 and T.K. 43 of such interviews. 

One of the editorial staff of Ki. plainly says that Ki. does not contain any¬ 
thing about the cinema world, except the advertisements, in order not to lower 
its standard. 


Jokes 


The last section in our analysis is jokes, which are often the first dish readers 
help themselves to as soon as they get the weeklies. For our study we have taken 
four weeklies to see the total number and the kind of jokes. 


Pranks of Doctor and Stealing 


Total Husband Play on 

and Wife Words 


Cinema 


Children 


Patient 


A.V. 535 53 

Ki. 229 37 

Km. 481 43 

T.K. 820 28 


25 


15 


34 


14 


14 


15 


9 


3 


2 


14 


8 


I A 


17 


I z. 
^ ***** 


II 


78 


48 


23 


22 


24 


In-laws Debt Water Lottery 

Scarcity 


Musical 

Concert 


Foreign 

Jokes 


(A.V.) 


18 


8 


13 


10 


14 


9 


3 


(Ki.) 




12 


3 


1 


4 


2 


(Km.) 14 

(T.K.) 


16 


6 


6 


18 


5 


8 


6 


6 


A 14 

T T 
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Some remarks : 


In the j okes on husband and wife, the idea recurs that the cooking at home 
is the duty of the husband. Perhaps the equality of the sexes is being put to 
practice. 


Play on words, and particularly giving Tamil meaning to English words 
is on the increase, (<?.£., to write three wills according to the wish of the wife 
daughter and son, a father draws the figure of three bows and dies). 

A.V. generally publishes a joke on the front page, though of late this cus¬ 
tom is being changed occasionally. The jokes of A.V. and Ki. are usually of a 
good standard. 

T.K. offers the special dish of foreign jokes under the title of ‘Akkarai- 
c-cirippu’. Most of them are without words and so at times difficult to under- 
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stand. It is none the less a praiseworthy custom to give the Tamil readers 
chance to appreciate the humour of other countries. 


Km. creates interest in its jokes by announcing competition in children’s 
jokes (12.6.69), by publishing in one of the first pages the comical characters 

who are going to star in the joke (3.7.69), by gi ving titles 
of ancient poetical lines (17.7.69) 

by appending to every j oke a j ovial remark of 


to jokes in imitation 
in newly coined rhymes (3.7.69; 7.8.69), 

a cinema star (24.7.69). And the 
interest of the reader in these j okes can be seen from their letters to the editor 

(26.6.69; 2.10.69). It must be remarked however that some of the jokes of Km. 
are lacking in delicacy. 


or 


Conclusion 


This simple analysis of some select Tamil magazines is far from being deep 
or exhaustive. We have not analysed all the sections in the magazines. We have 
not gone into the history, the goal or aim of each magazine. We have 
not studied the biography of the man or the men behind each magazine. We 
have not watched and weighed the reactions of the general public. We have 
tried to make our students aware of the trends in these magazines and to make 
them judge, not simply swallow, whatever is given in the magazines. 

In spite of the inadequacy of our analysis it is clear that the pub lisher s and 
writers of these magazines are playing an important role in Tamil society. It is 
true that they are being shaped by the non-Tamil world. But they are mostly 


at the potter’s wheel shaping the Tamil language and culture. 


The language is becoming more simple and forceful in their short stories; 
more apt for scientific expressions in their essays, and more ready to sing highl y 
in free verse. We wish that it be relieved of the undue weight of foreign words. 

The publishers and writers are also shaping today’s Tamil culture. Through 
cover pictures and inside illustrations and advertisement they are direc ting the 
fashion in dress. Through their characters in short stories they are turning our 
vision towards ideals of love, sacrifice and respect. Through their essays on 
great leaders like Gandhi and Annaturai they are showing us the concrete way 
those ideals can be put into practice. Through their informational titbits they 
are helping to form our present day knowledge, and knowledge is power. We 
wish that in the selection of information about individuals, a certain concern be 
had of the mystery and sacredness of the human person. Through their jokes 
they are soothing heavy hearts and sowing seeds of joy in this valley of tears. 

But the danger remains that these publishers and writers may forget their 
mission as preachers and prophets, in their effort to become popular and increase 
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CONCLUDING SESSION 


Summary 


The concluding session was presided over by Prof. X.S. Thani Nayagam 

(Ceylon), who said that the first item of the agenda was a very pleasant one, 
since he was requesting the conference to pass by acclamation a resolution recom¬ 
mending to the French National Commission to place before Unesco at its forth¬ 
coming session in the Autumn of 1971, a resolution supporting the proposal of 
the National Commission of Unesco of India to found an Institute of Tamil 
Studies in Madras. The resolution was carried by acclamation, after which the 
Chairman thanked Mr. A. Subbiah, whose initiative, vision and perseverance 
had been entirely responsible for making the project of an International Institute 

of Tamil Studies a reality. 


Dr. N. Bammate, Director of Unesco Division of Humanities and Culture, 
then addressed the session. He outlined the circumstances in which the idea of 

International Institute of Tamil Studies had been conceived, and what sup¬ 
port had been given by Unesco. He hoped that there would be all round support 
from the member states and that with the collaboration of scholars from all 


an 


over the world the Institute would be a great success. 

Rev. Y. Frykholm, (Sweden) announced that he had nearly completed his 

translation of TirukkuRal into Swedish, and was looking for a publisher. He 
thanked the organisers of the Conference for making it such a great success. 

Mr. Karutiruman, (India) said that it was a pity that members of the Indian 

Delegation had been informed at very short notice that they had been chosen 

attend the Paris Conference. The Confer- 


by the Tamil Nadu government to 

ence organisers should have been informed much earlier. Because of the late 
information which was no fault of the organisers, the members of the Indian 

delegation were not able to present papers at the Conference. 

He exhorted the Conference to encourage participants to study the works 

of KampaN and to discuss KampaN’s poetry at the Conferences. 

(India) said that there seemed to be a conspiracy of 

silence concerning the poet KampaN, and that there should be at these confer- 

a whole session devoted to KampaN. The chairman replied that KampaN 

and would also be discussed at the 


Justice S. Maharajan 


ences 

had been discussed at previous conferences. 

Fourth Conference which would be held in the Lanka of the Rdmdyana. 
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we all lived as one. You, in the Conference, have been discussing the mystery 
of the Indus script, and trying to decipher the relationship between the not-so- 
old Sanskrit and the very old Tamil. You have been looking at epigraphs and 
monuments to see what new elements they can add to enrich your already pro¬ 
found knowledge of Tamil, its history and culture. 

We for our part, here in Unesco, are engaged every day as Unescans, in 
the search for a richer meaning of culture, seeking to promote a better under¬ 
standing of the diversities of culture in the world and the fundamental unity of 
all cultures elaborated by man, his mind and spirit. All that you have been 
struggling with during the past two days, and will be discussing in the next two 
days, and all that we in Unesco are researching and working on has been concre¬ 
tized tonight by these two great geniuses of Tamil dance. 

For several years, Mr. President, the Member States of Unesco have 
recognized the world-wide importance of Tamil studies and have sought concrete 
ways to be associated with your work within a wider framework of international 
scholarly co-operation. 

The General Conference of Unesco at its last session in November 1968 
adopted a resolution which underlined the contribution of Tamil studies to cul¬ 
tural co-operation and Oriental scholarship, and authorized the Director-General 
of Unesco to assist India and other interested Member States in the creation 
of an International Institute of Tamil Studies in Madras, India. 

The Member States of Unesco agreed to provide the financial assistance to 
make it possible for the Third International Tamil Conference to be held in 
Paris, and to enable participants to come from far-away Malaysia, Ceylon, 
India and other countries of Asia and other continents. Our specialists in 
Unesco, led by Richard Hoggart, Assistant Director General (Social Sciences, 
Human Sciences and Culture), have provided counsel and technical advice, 
and helped, at the international level, to enlist the co-operation of Member 
States and universities interested in Tamil studies. 

And tonight, the Unesco Staff Association representing the one thousand 
six hundred men and women, drawn from more than 125 countries but belong¬ 
ing only to Unesco, have organized this moment of spiritual and intellectual and 
cultural unity as our contribution to the Third International Conference on 
Tamil Studies. 

And so, my dear Anandavalli, you have, by your dancing tonight, lighted 
in our hearts some of that divine fire of Tamil culture which goes back contin¬ 
uously over two thousand years. We know that Anandavalli comes from a 
family of great Ceylonese artists — Tamil artists — and that she is carrying on 
the ancient heritage of this family with all the spirit and originality of her youth. 
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APPENDIX II 


RECEPTION TO TAMIL NADU DELEGATION 


to the Third International Tamil Conference 

at Unesco House, Paris, 15 July 1970 


Welcoming the Delegation from Tamil Nadu and Pondicherry, at a dinner 
reception on 15 July in the presence of the President and Secretaries of the 

International Association of Tamil Research and senior Unesco staff, the 
Acting Director-General welcomed all present to Unesco House which is the 
house of the Member States and the great cultural specialists of the world. 

He called attention to the close links between Unesco and Tamil Nadu 
that have been forged over the years through the Indian National Commission 
for Unesco. First, the only state Unesco committee in India was formed as the 
Unesco Tamil Nadu Committee in 1966 when Mr. Bakthavachalam was Minister 
of Education and continues actively with the present Minister, Mr. Nedun- 
chezhiyan as chairman of the committee. That Committee organises an extensive 

programme of Unesco activities in Tamil Nadu. 

Secondly, for over 15 years Unesco has assisted the Southern Languages 
Book Trust in producing children’s books in science and world history and in 
training booksellers and distributors for the various states in southern India. 

Thirdly, Unesco has made available over $ 15,000 worth of special paper 
to the Tamil Academy directed by Mr. Avanasalingam for the production of 
the children’s Tamil encyclopaedia. This encyclopaedia which contains naturally 
a great number of illustrations needs the kind of special paper not available in 
the country. 

Fourthly, the great Unesco journal, “Courrier”, is produced in Tamil with 
regularity and precision every month by the Southern Languages Book Trust 
on a grant from Unesco and governments of India and Tamil Nadu. 

Fifthly, the Unesco programme for the renovation of temples is under 
way with a view to developing temples as centres of cultural tourism and inter¬ 
national understanding. For each temple a Unesco mission advises on modern 
renovation techniques, provides $ 12,000 worth of equipment and publishes a 
pamphlet in English and French on the temple. Such work has been completed 
for Srirangam and is under way in Rameswaram. The next temple will be in 
Kanchi. The target is ten temples in ten years. 
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Sixthly, Unesco makes available expert engineering assistance to the Uni¬ 
versity of Madras and the affiliated Colleges. Professors of architecture 
and engineering have been provided to the Guindy Engineering College, the 

Madras Institute of Technology and the Alagappa Institute of Technology i 
Madras. 


in 


Seventhly, assistance is being given through Unicef in the introduction of 
modern science teaching in the primary and secondary schools of the State. 

Eighthly, the long standing request for an offset printing press to the 

Ministry of Education to implement its programme of text book supplies to the 

schools has been presented to the Australian Government, which has agreed 

to consider favourably this request which should now be followed up 
. by the State and Union governments. 

Ninthly, a design for liquidating illiteracy among the ten milli on adult 
illiterates in Tamil Nadu and Pondicherry has been established jointly by Unesco 
and the adult education agencies in the two states. Unesco stands ready to imple¬ 
ment its share of this litera cy design and it is a matter of satisfaction that the 
Chief Minister has decided to start this programme in Thanjavur district and 
that the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Madras has made it a part of the 
extra-curricula activities of the University. 

Finally, arising out of the Second International Conference in Madras, 
Unesco has decided to help in the establishment of the International Institute 
of Tamil studies in Madras. This Institute, whose statutes and programme are 
being drawn up at the Third Conference, will be an important source for the 
further development of Tamil studies all over the world and Unesco’s help to 
it over a six year period was reaffirmed. 

The Acting Director-General pointed out that today was an important day 
for Tamil. It was being spoken and discussed in France which is the focus of 
European culture* in Paris the city of light and in the College de France with 
its great historic and humanist tradition. Today was also the occasion when a 
Director-General of Unesco addressed a Conference for the first time in a non- 


European language. 
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NOTES ON SWEDISH TRANSLATION OF TIRUKKURAL 


Yngve Frykholm 


I take pride and pleasure in announcing to the fellow-delegates of the Third 
International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies that a Swedish translation 
of the TirukkuRal is now ready for print. 

My fascination for this great Tamil classic was first aroused when, as a 
missionary student of Tamil in Dindigul, South India, I had the good fortune 
to find a language teacher of uncommon excellence and enthusiasm. Hence, 
it was Pulavar K. Guruswamy who opened up to me some of the marvellous 
treasures of Tamil literature and who inspired me to prepare for and pass the 
Pulavar Entrance Test of Annamalai University in 1952. Thanks to the ground¬ 
work laid by this teacher, I was able to keep up, though with all too long and 
frequent interruptions, a certain measure of self-sustained Tamil study, even 
when otherwise occupied after my return to Sweden in 1958. 

At the First International Tamil Conference at Kuala Lumpur (1966), I 
was urged by some good scholars and friends to undertake the translation of 
TirukkuRal into Swedish. Although at times I have been discouraged by the 
thought that this work is already available to Scandinavian scholars through the 

I 

existing translations in English, French, and German, etc., the fact still remains 
that to my knowledge no direct translation of any Tamil classic has so far been 
made into any Scandinavian language*. It may, therefore, be worth the attempt 
to see whether a Swedish rendering of the TirukkuRal might help to stimulate 
a deeper knowledge of and interest in Tamil literature among somewhat wider 
circles of the Swedish and Scandinavian reading public. 

I had first hoped to complete the translation work in time for the Second 
International Tamil Conference in Madras, 1968, but due to lack of time and 
adequate facilities, the finished type-script by that time contained only Chapt. 1-63. 

During the same period, I was requested by Professor Stig Wikander of 

* However, how far from “translations” are the Swedish renderings of some 
poems from PuRanaNuRu or PuRapporulvenpamalai etc., and the complete 
version of TirumurukdRRupatai which one finds in Johannes Sandegren’s 
Om Sydindiens Rovarekaster och deras religiosa vdrld, Stockholm [1924], 

(Editor's note ) 


though indebted to Siddhanta Dtpika ? 
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the Dept, of Indology at the University of Uppsala, to contribute to a Swedish 

anthology of Oriental Literature including selections from some representative 

Tamil works and also some modern prose. This anthology appeared recendy 
under the title “ Litteraturens Klassiker 16 


Orientalisk Diktning”, Almqwist 

in the words of the 
the first direct translations from Tamil and Tibetan literature 


& Wiksell, Stockholm 1970, containing among others 

Preface 


hitherto published in Sweden”. The Tamil selections were taken from the 


TirukkuRal (Chapters 7,8,9,41 and 49), Cilappatikaram (chapt. 1), Kalihkat 


tupparani (chapt. 2 & 3) and a short story by P.S. Ramayyah. 

On account of these and other labours, the completion of my Swedish 

dering of the TirukkuRal was further delayed but is now at long last available in 

typescript. However, it remains to be seen how soon and how willingly a Swedish 
publisher will come forward to print the work. 


ren 


If and when published, it will have to be assumed that the Swedish trans¬ 
lation will appear without the parallell text of the Tamil original. The number 
of Swedish readers likely to make use of such a Tamil text is presumably far too 
limited to warrant the additional cost and labour involved in such an arrangement. 
The existing English translations with accompanying Tamil text are fully 
adequate for scholars searching for word-by-word interpretations. 

For similar reasons, it is doubtful whether any Swedish publisher will want 
me to add any comments or foot-notes to the text, except possibly as an appendix 
limited to bare essentials. Although I have at times made fairly detailed notes 
on points where the Lexicon and commentaries, as well as elementary grammar 
rules, do not provide obvious answers or unanimous interpretations, I have some 
doubts whether these can be included at the present stage. 

Regarding literary style and modes of expression, I have, of course, encoun¬ 
tered the perpetual problem whether to attempt a feeble imitation of the 
epigrammatic style of the original, or whether to ensure that all nuances of word 
and thought of TiruvaZZuvar’s text are more or less adequately covered by the 
translation. In the former case, the Swedish language proves itself just as limited 
as most other Western languages when attempting to compress “seven oceans 
of wisdom into one mustard seed”, with the result that an epigrammatic render¬ 
ing of TiruvaZZuvar’s thoughts tends to become cryptic, if not meaningless. In 
the latter case, one has to guard against the risk — all too apparent in some 
existing translations — of losing oneself in rambling paraphrases, influenced 
misled, as the case may be, by later Tamil commentaries, some of whose ex¬ 
planations do not always strike me as either necessary or entirely relevant. In this 

more of the unique style and flavour of the original may be lost in 
the process. To the best of my ability, the Swedish rendering has tried to steer 


or 


manner, even 
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clear of these opposite extremes, though most probably with very limited success. 

In the Sc andina vian literature of ancient times, there is a rich tradition of 
proverbs and aphorisms expressed in the curt and quaint epigrammatic style of 
the Icelandic Havamal, in which alliteration is used instead of the much later 
end-rhymes. Even in such rare cases where the Swedish translation of certain 
KuRals could be rendered by some form of alliteration (for example: “Framst 
bland de framsta ar den som framjar franders fralsning” — KuRal-1026), I 
have resisted the temptation, as this would surely create a wrong association of 
ideas in the minds of Scandinavian readers. The style would appear to them 
ancient Nordic, while the content is related to an entirely different culture area. 

Apart from the superhuman difficulty, I have also desisted from any attempt 
to present the Swedish rendering in any traditional Western style of metre and 
rythm etc. The more I compare existing translations, the more have I been 
impressed by G. U. Pope’s poetic rendering in English which would still seem 
to rank as a fantastic achievement in its class and category. But I am not sure 
whether a similar attempt — if at all possible — would not dilute rather than 
bring out the unique flavour of the original to the present generation of Western 
readers. 


There is the minor problem, relevant mainly to Scandinavians, whether 

to present the Swedish version in the modern style, in which the plural verb 
endings have been abandoned even in poetic and literary usage during the recent 
thirty years, or whether to attempt a slightly more archaic style, in view of the 
great age of the original text. With sorhe doubt and hesitation, I have opted for 
the latter alternative by maintaining the plural verb-forms (“dro, skola, hava” 
etc. — instead of “ar, skall, har”). This is, however, a matter of literary 
judgment, in which I am prepared to be overruled by the eventual publisher or 
his literary adviser, if any. 

In the sections of the TirukkuRal dealing with mundane matters such as 
Wealth, Politics, Statesmanship, Medicine, Gambling, and other such wordly 
affairs, I have tried to maintain a reasonably spare and straightforward Swedish 
prose style, roughly corresponding to the matter-of-fact crispness of Tiruva/- 
/uvar’s inimitable technique. However, in the Kamattuppal and in certain other 

• JL * JL JL 

sections, such as those dealing with children, love and family life, I may have 
been carried away by the tender emotions expressed with such astonishing beauty 
and charm by the great sage of Mylapore, resulting in a somewhat more poetic 
and rythmically measured rendering. This may not be very far different from 
the more informal, un-rhymed style of Swedish poetry in its present-day form. 


Spanga, Sweden, July 9th, 1970 
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of the view that there should be a change. 

Rev. Y. Frykholm then stated that for several reasons, including the imple¬ 
mentation of the proposals for an Institute of Tamil Studies, it would be desirable 
that the same office-bearers continued for another term. Several members sup¬ 
ported Rev. Frykholm’s proposal, and Prof. Filliozat accepted on behalf of all 
the office-bearers to serve another term. Prof. Thani Nayagam stated that by 
1973 the same scholars would have had to work for ten years, and it should hence 
be placed on record, that at the General Body Meeting of the Fourth Conference, 
the present Office-bearers would not be requested to continue. With regard 
to the inclusion of younger scholars in the Executive Body, it was decided to 
form an Executive Committee which would be an integral part of the Governing 
Body. This Governing Body would be international and representative in cha¬ 
racter. 


4. International Institute of Tamil Studies . It was unanimously resolved 

OK 

that the following members be appointed as representatives of the I.A.T.R. on 
the International Institute of Tamil Studies : 

(a) Prof. J. Filliozat as Vice-Chairman 

(b) Mr. A. Subbiah as Permanent Representative 

(c) Prof. V.I. Subramoniam, or his alternate Mr. V.S. Thyagarajan. 

5. The Fourth Conference . The invitation of the Ceylon National Unit of 
the I.A.T.R. to hold the Fourth Conference in Ceylon was accepted with 


applause. 


The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 
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PUBLICATIONS DE LTNSTITUT FRAN?AIS DTNDOLOGIE 


Nos. 

1. Karavelane— Kareikkdlammeiyar } oeuvres editees et traduites. Introduction 

par Jean Filliozat. 1956. 

2. Jean Filliozat — Les relations exterieures de VInde (1) 

1. Les echanges de VInde et de VEmpire Romain aux premiers siecles de Vere 

chretienne. 

2. La doctrine brahmanique a Rome au IHme siecle. 1956. 

3. Madeleine Biardeau — Le Tattvabindu de Vacaspatimisra. Edition critique 

traduction et introduction. 1956. 

J. Monchanin, J. Filliozat, A. Bareau — Entretiens 1955. 1956. 

Louis Renou — Etudes sur le vocabulaire du Rgveda. Premiere serie. 1958. 

6. Suzanne Siauve 

V Anuvyakhydna de Madhva. 1957. 

Dev Raj — Uesclavage dans VInde ancienne d'apres les textes palis et Sanskrits, 

Avec une preface du Dr. Jean Filliozat. 1957. 

8. Alain Danielou — Tableau comparatif des intervalles musicaux, 1958. 

Alain Danielou — La musique du Cambodge et du Laos. 1957. 

Andre Bareau — La vie et Vorganisation des communautes bouddhiques modemes 

de Ceylan . 1957. 

Alain Danielou et N. R. Bhatt — Textes des Purana sur la theorie musicale. 

Vol. I, Edition critique, traduction frangaise et introduction. 1959. 
Charlotte Vaudeville —Kabir Granthavali (Doha). Avec introduction, traduction 


4 - 


5 - 


La voie vers la connaissance deDieu (Brahma-Jijhasa) selon 


7 - 
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9. 


10. 
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II. 


12 . 


et notes. 1957. 

Madeleine Biardeau 


Sphota Siddhi (La Demonstration du Sphota) par Mandana 
Misra. Introduction, traduction et commentaire. Texte Sanskrit etabli par 

N. R. Bhatt avec la collaboration de T. Ramanujam. 1958. 
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Agama givaites, par Jean Filliozat. 1961. Vol. II, 1972. , 
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